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. PRE FACE. 


"SEL ; reaſoners, and at the ſame time 
Mr. 


8 
A Hren rity of e, is too 
5 — — -Y — orna- 
= ago 8 which gives a luſtre to heed. ry reſt, is his appear- 
hout, a zealous advocate for virtue and religion, againſt 
— and infidelity parſed becauſe his excellent diſcourſes 
— thoſe ſubjects lie among his other and 
„ 1 mar 
ferve, it was judged to be no unſeaſonable ſervice to rel 
publiſh them in a diſtinct volume; in hopes, that the 
and beanty 22 to Mr. Addiſon's writings, would recommend 


them to perſons of fu character and liberal education ; and, 
as they are the ons of a layman, they be the more 
teadily received, and confidered ag a proper manual of religion. 
wang e > ny rhe pretenders to reafon and x 

phy, and are willing ate, that none who are teally poſ- 
lt of hoſe ales can y aſſent to the truth of c 4 


But unfortunately for therm and their cauſe, many 

were deſtbtleſs the moſt perfect reaſoners and philoſophers of their 
time, are alſo known to Have been firm believers ; we mean 
Mr. Boyle, Mr. Locke, Sir Naac Newton, and Mr. Addiſon: who 


were as perſect reaſoners a8 any of the ——ů— of 
. Some of them might have been fingular in their 

„ Which will ever 
See beret to error; but what we here inſiſt 


Boyle, the moſt exact ſearcher into the works of nature 


to il in the looſeand voluptuousreign of 
Fen Zend, parſed his philo@ophical nes. phony bomb 


views, to eſtabliſh the minds of men in 2 belief, and tho- 


9 ä . en 


is account we Have frog wrnet, who was intimate! 


5 . bim; and pi. funeral ſermon: «« 


to who converſed wich aum in his inquiries ihto 


* 


* 


Tv PREFACE. { 

in theſe words: < witing them a happy ſucceſs in their laudable 
attempts to diſcover the true nature of the works of God; and 
praying that they, and all other ſearchbrs into — truths, 
may cordially refer their attainments to the glory of the great Au- 
thor of nature, and to the comfort of mankind. The ſame per- 


ſon allo ſpeaks thus of him : He had the profoundeſt veneration 


perſon. The very name of God was never mentioned by him 
without a perceptible pauſe in his diſcourſe. | 

And of the ſtrict and exemplary- courſe of his whole life, he 
ſays, I might here challenge the whole tribe of libertines to 
come and view the uſefulneſs, as well as the excellence of the 
chriſtian religion, in a life that was entirely dedicated to it. 
Againſt the atheiſts, he wrote his Free enquiry into the re- 
ceived. notioniof riature,” (to confute the pernicious piagiple of 
aſcribing effects to nature, which are only Provinces y the infi- 
nite power and wiſdom of God 3) and alſo his Eſſay about final 
cauſes of things natural, to ſhew that all things in nature were 
made and contrived with great order, and every thing for its pro- 
per end and uſe, by an all- wiſe Creator. | 


tor the great God of heaven and earth that ever I obſerved in any 


| Agzinſtthe deiſts he wrote a treatiſe. © of things aboxe reaſon ;* 
in which he makes it appear, that ſeyeral things which we judge 


to be contrary to reaſon, being above the reach of our underſtan- 
ding, are not therefore to be thought unreaſonable, becauſe we 
cannot comprehend them, ſince they may be apparently reaſon- 
able to —— and more comprehenſive ir ding, He 
wrote.another treatiſe, to ſhew the poſſibility of the * reſurrection 
e e ha for the batyk jptures, app iy 
Abe veneration ne holy tcriptures, appears not only 
from his ſtudying them with great — and . 8 
to do the ſame; but more particularly from a diſtinct treatiſe 
which he wrote on purpoſe to defend the ſcripture ſtyle, and to 
| anſwer all the objections which profane and irreligious perſons 
' have 8 it. And E of morality ed as a 
rule of life, he ſays, © I have formerly taken pains to perad 
books of morality ; yet, fince they have only a power to per — 
but not ta command, 2 | o not neceſſarily att 
8 of them, Wees influence; for fince 
we may take the liberty to queſtion human writers, I find that 
e methods they = .to. impoſe their writings upon us may 
ve to countenange either truth or talſhood.” e 
His aeal to pr ehriſtianity in the world, appears by ma- 
ny and large bene fact ions to that end; which are enumerated in 
his funeral ſermon. 4 He was at the charge of the tranſlation + 
and impreſſion of the New Teſtament into che Malayan - . 
„ | N | + which, 


* 


2 | PREFACE. V 
Which he ſent over all the Eaſt Indies. He gave an ample reward 
to the tranſlator of Grotius's incomparable of the truth af 
the chriſtian religion into Arabic, and was at the charge of a 
whole impreſſion, which he ordered to be diſtributed in all the 
countries where that language is underſtood. He deſigned to 
have catried on the impre of the New Teftament in the 
Turkiſh language; but the Eaſt India company thought it be- 
| came their duty, and accordingly undertook it; but he contri- 
buted liberally towards the completion of the tranſtation. He 
was at ſeven hundred pounds expence in the edition of the Iriſh 
Bible, which he ordered to be diftributed in Ireland, and he con- 
tributed largely both to the impreſſions of the Welſh Bible, and 
of the Iriſh Bible, in Scotland. He gave, during his life, three 
hundred pounds to advance the defign of propagating the chriſtian 
religion in America; and as ſoon as he heard that the Eaſt India 
company entertained the like deſign in the eaſt, he ſent an hun- 
A= an example, to induce others to contribute, but 
o increaſe his donation, when there ſhould be a proba- 
bility of accompliſhing the undertaking. Though ſome accidents 
prevented him Rom tett ling it during his life, he ordered in his 
will, that a liberal provifion ſhould be made for a clergyman, who 
ſhould, in a courſe of well digeſted ſermons, every year eſtabliſh 
the truth of the chriſtian religion in general, without deſcendin 
to the ſubdiviſions amongſt chriſtians ; and who ſhould be chang 
every third year, that ſo this laudable ſtudy might be purſued by 
many divines, by which means many might become maſters of 
the arguments advanced on the ſubject. : 
In his younger years he had er of entering into holx or- 
ders, but one reaſon that determined him againſt it, was, that he 
. conceived he might, in ſome reſpects, be more ſerviceable to 
religion by continuing a layman : His having no intereſts with 
ro” to religion, befides thoſe which concerncd his own happi- 
„ would add a * to the arguments be adduced in its vin- 
18 He knew the free thinkers fortified themſelves againſt 
all that was.ſaid by men of the clerical profeſſion, by alledging,. 
that it was their trade, and that they were paid for it; he hoped, 
therefore, that he might have the more influence, the leis he 
| ſhared in the patrimony of the church.“ 1 | 
Mr. Locke, whole accurate talent in reaſoning is fo much ce- 
„1 * - lebrated even 2 ſceptics and inſide ls, ſhewed his zeal for 
cChgtxiſtianity in the early part of his life, by publiſhing a diſcourſe. 
-- - to demonſtrate the reaionableneſs of believing Jeſus to be the pro- 
miſed Meffiah ; and, in the'laſt years of his life, by a very judi- 
 cious commentary upon ſeveral of the epiſtles of St, Paul, 
Hie ſpeaks of the miracles wrought by our Saviour and his 
"Ml A 3 apoſtles, 


* 


** 


3 PREFACE. 
2 in the moſt convin c ing manner, both as facts demon» 

rably true, and as the cleareſt evidences of a divine miſſion. 
His words are theſe: The evidence of our Saviour's miſſion 
from heaven Is ſo great, in the multitude of miracles he did be- 


fore all ſorts of people (which: the divine providence and wiſdom 


has fo ordered, that they nevef were, nor could be denied, by any 


of the enemies and oppoters of chriſtianity) that what he delivered 


cannot but be received as the oracles of Cod, and unqueſtionable 
 verity.”* And again; „ Aﬀer bis reſurręction, he ſent his apoſ- 

tles 3 the nat ions, accompanĩed with miracles which were 

done in al 

that the enemies of chriſtianity have never dared to deny them; 


no, not Julian himſelf, who neither wanted kill nor power to 


2 into the truth; nor would have failed to have proclaimed 
and expoſed it, ĩf he could have detected any falſhood in the hiſ- 
tory of the goſpel, or found the leaſt ground to queſtion the mat- 
ter of fact publiſhed by Chriſt and his apoſtles. The number and 
evigence of the-miracles done by our Saviour and his followers, 
by the power and force of truth, bore down this mighty and ac- 
complithed Emperor, and all his parts, in his own dortynjons. 
He durſt not deny fo plain a matter of fact; which being granted, 


the truth of our Saviour's doctrine and miſſton unavoidably fol- 


os, notwithſtanding whatever artful ſuggeſtions wit could in- 
vent, or malice offer to the contrary.” - | þ 
To thaſe whoaſk, What need was there of à Saviour? What 
advantage have we by Jeſus Chrift ?* Mr. Locke replies, It 
F Is exbugh to Juſtify the f 
ing it into the wiſdom of God, who has done it; whereof our 
narrow underſtandings, and ſhort views, may incapacitate us ta 
12 Wie know little of this viſible, and nothing at all of the 
Rate of chat intellectual world, (wherein are infinite numbers 
and degrees of ſpirits, out of the reach of our comprehenſion), 
Ad therefore know not what tranſactions there were between God 


and our Saviour, in reference to his kingdom. We know not 


what need there was to ſet up a head and a chieftain, in oppoſition 
| to the prince of this world, the prince of the power of the air, &c. 
. whereof there are plain intimations. in ſcripture. And we ſhall 
take too much upon us if Wwe" ha call God's wiſdom. or provi- 
denceto account, and arrogantly condemn as needleſs, all that 


our weak, and perhaps biaſſed underſtanding cannot account for. 


And then he ſhews at large the neceſſity there was for the goſpel 
tevelation, to deliver the world from the miſerable ſtate of dark - 
.* neſs and ignorance that mankind. were in; 1. As to the true 


knowledge of God 3 2. As to the worſhip to be paid him 32 go 
err oi 


do the duties to be performed to him. To which 


= 


Wr 


4 


parts, ſo irequently' and before ſo many witneſſes, 


tneſs of any thing to be done, by refoly- 


deſcended to be his inſtructor and teac 
the light of the goſpel, from the fountain and father of light him- 


evening prayers ; that an occaſion offer ing to ſpeak of the good 
| neſs of God, Be: . M* 


PREFACE. 


i | | vil 
+ tmighty aids and encouragement to the performance of our duty 3 
1. 


rom the aſſurance the goſpel gives of future rewards 
* and, 2. From the promiſe of the ſpirit of God to 
irect and us. 
The holy ſcriptures are every where mentioned by him with 
the greateſt reverence ; he calls them The holy books, the 
ſacred text, holy writ, and divine revelation ;*' and exhorts 


_ chriſtians “ to betake themſelves in earneſt to the ſtudy of the 


way to ſalvation, in theſe holy writings, wherein God has re-. 
vealed it from heaven, and propoſed it to the world ; ſeeking our 
religion where we are ſure it is in truth to be found, comparing 
ſpiritual things with ſpiritual. And, in a letter written the 

car betore his death, to one who had aſked this queſtion, What 
s the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way for a young perſon to attain to a true 


knowledge of the chriſtian religion, in the full and juſt extent? 


His anſwer is, (Let him ſtudy the holy ſcripture, eſpeciall 

the New Teſtament. Therein are contained the words of eterna 

life. It has God for its author; ſalvation for its end; and truth 
without any mixture of error, for its matter.. A direction that 
was copied from his own practice, in the latter part of his life, and 
after his retirement from buſineſs ;_ when {for tourteen or fifteen 
years, he applied himſelf eſpecially to the ſtudy of the holy ſcrip- 


tures, and employed the laſt years of his life ſcarcely in any thing 


elſe. He was never weary of admiring the great views of that 
ſacred book, and the juſt relation of all its parts. He every day 
made diſcoveries in it, that gave him freſh-cauſe of admiration.” 
Of St. Paul in particular, upon ſeveral of whoſe epiffles he 
drew up a moſt uſeful commentary, he ſays, „ That he was 
miraculouſly called to the miniſtry of the goſpel, and declared to 
be a choſen veſſel ; That he had the whole * Ee of the goſ- 
pel from God, by immediate revelation ; That for his informa- 
tion in the chriſtian knowledge, and the myſteries and depths of 
the difpenſation of God, by Jeſus Chriſt, 000 himſelf had con- 
er; that he had received 


felf; and, that an exact obſervation of his reaſonings and infer- 

ences is the only ſafe guide for the right underſtanding of him, 

under the ſpirit of God, that directed theſe ſacred writings,” 
And the death of this great man was agreeable to his lite. For 


we are informed, by one who was with him when he died, and 


had lived in the ſame family for ſeven years before, that the day 
before his death he particularly exhorted all about him to read the 
holy ſcriptures ; that he deſired to be remembered by them at 


love which God ſhewed ta 


\ 


3 Fuaxraex. f 25 N 
ren 
| in cu to nowle 3 
of that divine Saviour. RN Wes het | 
About two months before his death he drew up a letter to a 
certain gentleman (who afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a 
N —— — and leſt this direction 
| it, 4 To be delivered to him atter my deceaſe. Init are | 
theſe remarkable words: „ This life is a ſcene of vanity that 
opal uy away, and affords no ſolid fatisfaction, but in the con- 4 
ſcioulneſs of doing well, and in the hopes of another Hie. This 
is o_— and what you will find to be 
true, when you come to e up the account.” | | 
Sir Iſaac Newton, univerſally acknowledged to be the ableſt 


"1 r 
ries into nature, had been, to demonſtrate againſt iſts of all PP 


given, than in the words of an ingenious perſon who has been 
much converſant in his philoſophical writings. 4 At the end of 
his mathematical principles of natural philoſophy, he has given © 
us his thoughts concerning the Deity ; wherein he firſt obſerv 
that the ſimilitude found in all parts of the univerſe, makes 
undoubted, that the whole is 8 by one ſupreme Being, to 
whom the original is owing of the frame of nature, which evi- 
dently is the effect of choice and deſign. He then 2 
" | briefly to ſtate the beſt metaphyſical notions concerning God. In : 
ſhort, we cannot conceive either of ſpace or time otherwiſe than | 
as neceſſarily exiſting ; this Being, therefore, on whom all others 
depend, muſt certainly exiſt by the ſame neceſſity of nature. 
. Conſl , wherever ſpace and time is found, there God muſt 
alſo be. And, as it appears i ible to us, that ſpace ſhould 
be limited, or that time ſhould have had a beginning, the Deity 
muſt be both immenſe and eternal.“ | 
This great man * himſelf with the utmoſt attention to 
the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures, and conſidered the ſeveral 
of them with an uncommon exactneſs; particularly, as to the 
order of time, and the ſeries of prophecies and events relating to 
the Mefſizh. Upon which ſubje he left behind him an clabo- 
\ rate diſcourſe, to that the famous on wry of Danial's i 
weeks, which had been ſo induſtriouſſy perverted by deifts, was 


— — —— — 


= . 1 


| anexpreſs prophecy of the coming of the zieh, and fulfil. a 


in Jelus ( 


* | PREFACE, 3 
Mr. Addiſon, fo deſervedly celebrated for uncommon accuracy 
in thinking and reaſoning, has given abundant proof of his firm 
belief of chriſtianity, and his zeal againſt infidels of all kinds, 
inthe arguments adduced in this work. n s 
Wie mention not theſe great names, nor the teſtimonies they 
have given of their firm belief of the truth of chriſtianity, as if 
the evidences of our religion were to be finally reſolved into hu- 
q | man-aythority, or tried in, any other way than by the known and 
N —— es of right reaion: but the deſign in mentioning 
em, 18 a | ; os 

1. To thew the great preſumption of thoſe who would make 
the belief of revelation inconſiſtent with the uſe of reaſon ; though 
they have known ſo many eminent inſtances of the greateſt reaſon- 
ers, not only believing revelation, but zealouſly concerned to 
eſtabliſh and propagate the belief of it. 

2. The remembrance of this will alſo be a means, on one hand, 
to hinder well-diſpoſed perſons from being miſled by the vain 
boaſts of our modern pretenders to reaſon ; and, on the other hand, 
to check the inclination of the wicked and vicious to be miſled ; 
when both of them have before their eyes ſuch eminent inſtances 
2 N and a firm faith joined together in one and the 

mind. 
Further, as theſe were Perſons generally eſteemed for virtue 
goodneſs, and, notwithſtanding their high attainments, re- 
fnarkable for their modeſty and — their examples ſhew 
us, that a ſtrong and clear reaſon naturally leads to the belief of 
1 revelation, when it is not under the influences of vice, or pride. 
PTY 4- And, finally, as they are all La there-is no room for 
| the enemies of revealed religion to alledge that they were preju- j 
diced by intereſt, or ſecular conſiderations of any kind. A ſug- | 
ion that has really no weight, when urged again the writings | ql 
of the clergy in defence of revelation, fince do not defire to 
credited __ their own authority, but upon the reaſons t 
offer; and lawyers and phyſicians are not lefs credited becauſe + 1 
they live by theit profeſſions ; but it is a ſuggeſtion that eaſily j 
takes poſſ:flion of weak minds, and eſpecially ſuch as catch at | 
e — ws wg to be caught by them. And, _— 5 
ering the diligence of opponents in makin elytes, 5 
drawing men from the faith of Chriſt; equal hene 4 required 
of thoſe who are to maintain that faith, not only to leave men no 
real ground, but even no colour or pretence, for their infidelity. 
3 e following diſcourſes, except that concerning the evidences 
f of the chriſtian religion, were all publiſhed in ſeparate papers, 
| ſome years ago, and aſterwards collected in'o volumes, with 
marks of diſtinction at the end of many of them, to point out the 
N | 


— —— 2 ——— 
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to the order of time in 
liſhed „without any con- 


N courſe. 

| In thoſe volumes, they ſtand 

| - which they were at firſt leparatel 
to the matt 
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CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


< es 3 5 I. Al . 
General 0 owing diſcourſe, with re- 
gard to Pagan at Fewnſh authors, who 2 2 
s relating to our Saviour.—TI. Not probable that 
fe ſhould be mentioned by Pagan writers who ii ved at 
ame time, from the Hts... F ſuch OED — 


It 11; Eſpecially re related by 2 EWS. LV. 
heard at a dijtance by thoſe rt, pretend to as great 3 
cles of their own.,—V. s that, no Pagan <writers of 


that age lived in Judæa, or its confines 5—V1. And be- 
cauſe eg that age are loft. VII. An inſtance of 
one recor to be autbentic— VIII. 4 ſecondrecord 

4 probable, though not undoubred authority. 
L I may lay before you a full ſtate of the ſub- 
je& under our conſideration, and methodize the 


eral particulars that I touched upon 2 diſcourſe with 


ou: Il fiſt take notice of fork Þ authors as 
= given their teſtimony to the hiſtory of our Saviour 
reduce theſe authors er their reſpective claſſes, = 


ee what authority their teſtimonies carry with tbem. 


I ſhall take notice of Jewiſh® authors in the 
fe gt 


IT. There are many reaſons ſhould not 
that matters of ſuch 8 ſhould be 
notice of by thoſe eminent Pagan writers who were cotems ' 
raries ln 1 mT by thoſe who lived bef 


a life ſo full of nuracles. 2 
ſuch things had happened at this day in 


Switz or among the Griſons, who make a greater 


figure in Europe than Judza did in the Roman Em 
would they be immediately believed by thoſe ho DYIeet 


ee Author du na ie io wie this ani put 


* 


s Diſciples them \ 
| 2 the report N 1 — | 


, 
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11 
great diſtance from them? or would any certain account 


of them be tranſinitted into foreign countries, within ſo 
ſhort a ſpace of time as that of our Saviour's public mi- 
niſtry? Such kinds of news, though never ſo true, ſeldom 
gain credit, till ſome; time after they are tranſacted and 
expoſed to the examination of the curious, who, by lay- 
ing together circumſtances, atteſtations, and characters, 
of thoſe who are concerned in them, either receive, or re- 
551 what at firſt none but eye - witneſſes could abſolutely 
ie 


ve or diſbelieve. In a caſe of this ſort, it was na- 


tural for men of ſenſe and learning to treat the whole ac- 


count as fabulous, or at fartheſt, to ſuſpend their belief 


of it, until all things ſtood together in their full light. 
III. Beſides, the Jews were branded not only for ſu- 
perſtitions different from all the religions of the P 


world, but in a particular manner ridiculed for being a 


credulous people; ſo that whatever reports of ſuch a na- 
ture came out of that country, were looked upon as falſe, 
frivolous, and improbable, 


IV. We may further obſerve, that the ordinary prac - 


tice of magic in thoſe times, with the many pretended 
prodigies, divinations, apparitions, and local miracles 
among the Heathens, made them leſs attentive to fuch 
news from Judza, till they had ti me to conſider the nature, 
the occaſion, and the end of our Saviour's miracles, and 
were awakened by many ſurpriſing events to allow them 


any conſidefation at all. | * 
Ee, v. We are indeed told by St. Matthew, that the fame 
of our Saviour, during his life, went throughout all Syria, 


and that there followed him great multitudes of people 


| there might bays been mention of our Saviour? 


from Galilee, Judza, Decapolis, Idumza, from er, 2 


Jordan, and from Tyre and Sidon. Now had there been 


any hiſtorians of thoſe times and places, we might have 
expected to have ſeen in them ſome account of thoſe won 
derful tranſactions in Judza ; but there is not any ſingle 


author extant, in any kind, of that age; in any of thoſe 
countries. * > r | 


VI. How many books have periſhed in which poſſibly 
Loo 


among 


i} 
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_ "among the Romans, how few of their writings are come 


down to our times ? In the ſpace of two hundred years 
from our Saviour's birth, when there was ſuch a multi- 
tude of writers in all kinds, how ſmall is the number of 


authors that have made their way to the preſent age? 


VII. One authentic record, and that the moſt authen- 
tic Heathen record, we are pretty ſure is loſt. I mean 


the account ſent by the governor of Judza, under whom 


our Saviour was judged, condemned, and crucified. It 


was the cuſtom in the Roman Empire, as it is to this day 


in all the governments of the world, for the præfects and 
viceroys of diſtant provinces to tranſmit to their ſoyereign 
a ſummary relation of every thing remarkable in their ad- 


miniſtration. That Pontius Pilate, in his account, would 


have touched on ſo extraordinary an event in Judza, is 


not to be doubted; and that he actually did, we learn 


from Juſtin Martyr, who lived about an hundred years 
after our Saviour's death, reſided, made converts, and 
ſuffered martyrdom at Rome, where he was engaged with 


' * Philoſophers, and in a particular manner with Creſcens 
the Cynic, who could eaſily have detected, ard would not 


fail to have expoſed him, had he quoted a record not in 


being, or made any falſe, citation out of it. Would the 


great Apologiſt have challenged Creſcens to diſpute the 


cauſe of chriſtianity with him before the Roman Senate, 


had he forged ſuch an evidence? or would Creſcens have 
refuſed the challenge, could he have trrumphed over him 


in the detection of ſuch a forgery? To which we muſt 
- add, that the apology, which appeals to this record, was 


preſented to a learned Emperor, and to the whole body 
of the Roman Senate. This father, in his apology, 

king of the death and ſuffering of our Saviour, reters + 
the Emperor for the truth of what he ſays to the acts of 
Pentius Pilate, which I have here mentioned. Tertullian, 


ho wrote his apology. about fifty years after Juſtin, 


doubtleſs referred to the lame record, when he tells the 


. governor of Rome, that the Emperor Tiberius having re- 


ecived an acec unt out of Paleſtine in Syria of the Divine' 
Perſon, who had appeared in that country, paid him 4 
MRS B particular 


tis mnt. 27 rod tr avath. ws. whe 
ici 5 _ threatened to iſh any who 
Fould accuſe the chriſtians ; nay, that 5 would 
have adopted him among the Deities whom he worſhipped, _ 
had not the Senate refuſed to come into his propoſal.— 
Tertullian, who gives us this hiſtory, was not only one 
of the moſt learned men of his age, but, what adds a 
ter weight to his authority in this caſe, was emi- 
nently fciltul and well read in the laws of the Roman 
Empire. Nor can it be ſaid, that Tertullian grounded 
his quotation upon the authority of Juſtin Martyr, be- 
cauſe we find he mixes it with matters of fact which are 
not related by that author. Euſebius mentions the ſame 
ancient record, but as it was not extant in his time, I | 
ſhall not inſiſt upon his authority in this point. It it 
be objected that this particular is not mentioned in any 1 
ERXoman hiſtorian, I ſhall uſe the fame argument in a 
parallel caſe, and ſee whether it will carry any force with 
it. Ulpian, the 8 Roman lawyer, gathered together 
all the Imperial Edicts that had been made againſt the 
chriſtians. But did any one ever {ay that there had been 
no ſuch edicts becauſe they were not mentioned in the 
© hiſtoriesof thoſe Emperors ? Beſides, who knows but this | 
circumſtance of Tiberius was mentioned in other hiſ- ih 
torians that have been loſt, though not to be found in any J) 
ſtill extant ? Has not Suetonius many particulars of this 
Emperor omitted by Tacitus, and Herodian many that 
are not ſo much as hinted at by either? As for the ſpu- 
rious acts of Pilate, now extant, we-know the on 
and time of their writing, and had there not been a true 
And authentic record of this nature, they would never 
III. Tia e f Agbarus, ki ig of Edeſla 
VIII. The Rory of Agb; ding o relati 
to the letter which he ſent to our Saviour, and to that 
which he received from him, is a record of great autho- 
krity: and though I will not inſiſt upon it, may venture 
to ſay, that had we ſuch an evidence for any fact in Pa- 
85 fu Ys an author would be thought very .unreaſona- 
le who ff reject it. I believe you will be of my 
opinion, if you will peruſe, with other authors, who have 


— 
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of his Spicilegium. 
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in vindication of theſe letters as genuine, the ad- 
ditional arguments, which have been made uſe of by the 
late famous and learned Dr. Grabe, in the ſecond volume 


SECTION II. 


I. What fa#s in the biftory of our Saviour might be ta- 
ken notice of by Pagan authors.—II. What particular facts 


are taken notice of, and by what Pagan authors. III. How 
Celfus nepreſented our Saviour i miracles —IV. The ſame 
repreſentation made of them by other unbelievers, and proved 
wireaſonable,—V. What facts in our Saviour"s hiftory not 
to be expefted from Pagan writers. | - 

I. E now come to conſider what undoubted autho- 


rities are extant among Pagan writers ; and 


| Here we muſt premiſe, that ſome parts of our Saviour's 


hiſtory may be reaſonably expected from Pagans. I mean 
ſuch parts as might be known to thoſe who lived at a 
diſtance from Judza, as well as thoſe who were the fol- 
lowers and eye- witneſſes of Chriſt. 4s 6 
II. Such particulars are moſt of heſe which follow, 
and which are all atteſted by ſome one or other of thoſe 
heathen authors who lived in or near the age of our Sa- 
viour and his diſciples. * That Auguſtus Czſar had 
© ordered the whole empire to be cenſed or taxed," which 
brought our Saviour's reputed parents to Bethlehem: this 
is mentional by Sema Roman hiſtorians, as Tacitus, 
duetonius, and Dion. That a great light, or a new 
© ſtar, appeared in the eaſt, which Keel the wiſe men 
* to our Saviour.* This is recorded Chalcidius. 


That Hzrad, the king of Paleſtine, fo. orten mentioned 
© in the Roman hiſtory, made à great ſlaughter of inno- 


© cent children,” being ſo jealous of his ſucceſſor, that he 
put to death his on ſons on that account. This cha- 
racter of him is given by ſeveral hiſtorians ; and this cruel 
fat mentioned by Macrobius, a heathen author, who tells 
it as a. known thing, without any mark or doubt upon it, 
That our Saviour had been in Egypt. This Celſus, 


though he raiſes „ upon it, is ſo far from 
' 7 : » 1 » 


denying 


- 
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denying, that he tells us our Saviour learned the arts of 
magic in that- country. * That Pontius Pilate was 
© governor of Judea; that our Saviour was brought in 


judgment before him, and by him condemned and cru- | 
© cified:* This is recorded by Tacitus. That many” 


© miraculous cures, and works out of the ordinary courie 
© of nature, were wrought by him: This is conteſſed by 
Julian the apoſtate, Porphyry, and Hierocles, all of them 
not only pagans, but profeſſed enemies and perſecutors 
of chriſtianity. * That our Saviour foretold ſeveral 
© things which came to paſs according to 1 
This was atteſted by Bblegon, in his annals, as we are 
aſſured by the — 
< the time when our Saviour died, there was a miraculous 
© darkneſs, and a great earthquake: This is recorded 
© by the ſame Phlegon, the Trallian, who was likewiſe 
2 pagan, and freeman to Adrian the emperor. We may 
| here obſerve, that a native of Trallium, which was not 


ſituate at ſo great a diſtance from Paleſtine, might very 
probably be informed of ſuch remarkable events as had 


ed among the Jews in the age immediately preceding 
is own times, ſince ſeveral of his countrymen with whom 
he had converſed, might, have received a confuſed report 
of our Saviour before his crucifixion, and probably lived 
within the ſhake of the earthquake, and the ſhadow of the 
2 which are recorded by this author. That 
Chriſt was worſhipped as a God among the Chriſtians; 
© that they would rather ſuffer death than blaſpheme 
© him; that they received a ſacrament, and by it en- 
. © tered into a vow of abſtaining from ſin and wicked- 
| © neſs}? conforming to the advice given by St. Paul: 
c that they had private aſſemblies of worſhip, and uſed 
to join together in hymns :* This is the account which 
Pliny the you ger. pives of chriſtianity in hisdays, about 
ſeventy years after the death of Chriſt, and which agrees 
in all its circumſtances with the accounts we have in holy 
vit, of the firſt ſtate of chriſtianity after the crucifixion 
of our Bleſſed Saviour. That St. Peter, whoſe mira- 
© cles are many of them recorded in holy writ, did many 
: BY e, d 1 * wonder ful 


Origen againſt Celſus. That at 
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wonderful works, is owned by Julian the apoſtate, 
who therefore repreſents him as a great magician, and 
one who had in his poſſeſſion a book of magical ſe- 
crets, left him by our Saviour. That the devils or 
© evil ſpirits were ſubje& to him, we may learn from 
Porphy ry, ho objects to chriſtianity, that ſince Jeſus 
had begun to be worſhipped, ZEſculapius and the reſt of 
the gods did no more converſe with men. Nay, Celſus 
himſelf, affirms the ſame thing in effect, when he ſays, 
that the power which ſeemed to reſide in chriſtians, pro- 
ceeded from the uſe of certain names, and the invocation 


of certain demons. Origen remarks on this paſſage, 


that the author doubtleſs hints at thoſe chriſtians who 
= to flight evil ſpirits and healed thoſe who were poſ- 

ed with them; a fact which had been often ſeen; and 
which he himſelf had ſeen, as he declares in another part 
of his diſcourſe againſt Celſus; but at the ſame time he 
aſſures us, that this miraculous power was exerted by the 


- ule of no other name but that of Jeſus, to which were 


added ſeveral paſſages in his hiſtory, but nothing like 

any invocation to dæmons. | 
III. Celſus was fo hard ſet with the rt of our Sa- 

viour's miracles, and the confident atteſtations concerning 


him, that though he often intimates he did not believe 


them to be true, yet knowing he might be ſilenced in fuch 


an anſwer, provides himſelf with another retreat, when 


beaten out of this; namely, that our Saviour was a ma- 
ician. Thus he compares the feeding of ſo many thou- 
s at two different times with a few loaves and fiſhes, 


to the magical feaſts of thoſe Egyptian impoſtors, who - 


would preſent their ſpectators with viſionary entertain- 
ments . had in them neither ſubſtance nor reality: 
which, by the way, is to ſuppoſe, that a hungry and 
fainting multitude were elle by an apparition, or 
hened and refreſhed with ſhadows. He knew ve 
ll that there were ſo many witneſſes and actors, if 
may call them ſuch, in theſe two miracles, that it was 
impoſſible to refute ſuch multitudes, who had, doubtleſs, 
tutficiently ſpread the fame we them, and was therefore 
TA 3 __ .. -- 
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in this place fo 


IV. 


teak 

evils by Beelzebub the prince of the devils. 

viour, who knew that unbelievers in all ages would put 

this perverſe interpretation on his miracles, has branded 
the 3 of thoſe men who, contrary to the dictates 

of their on hearts, ſtarted ſuch anfunreaſonable ob jection, 
as a blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, and declared not 
only the guilt, but the puniſhment of ſo black a crime. 
At the ſame time he condeſcended to ſhew the vanity 
and emptineſs of this object ion againſt his miracles, by 


evil ſpirits, who, rejoic 


\ 
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to ſo many 


reed to 1efort to the other ſolution, that it 
was done by magic. It was not enough to ſay that a 
miracle which appeared | 
neſſes was a forgery of Chriit's diſciples, and therefore 
ſuppoſing them to be eye · witneſſes, he endeavours to ſhew 
how they might be deceived. 8 
unconverted heathens, who were preſſed by 
the many authorities that confirmed our Saviour's mira- 
cles, as well as the unbelieving Jews, who had actually 
ſeen them, were driven to account for them after the ſame 
manner: for, to work by magic, in the heathen way of 
ing, was in the language of the Jews to caſt out 
Our Sa- 


ouſand eye-wit- 


repreſenting that they evidently tended to the deſtiuction 
of . thoſe powers, to whoſe 
doctrine then aſcribed them. 
duly weighed, renders the objection ſo very frivolous and 
groundleſs, that we may venture to call it even blaſpheniy 
againſt common ſenſe. Would magic endeavour to draw 
off the minds of men from the worſhip which was paid 
to ſtccks and ſtones, to give them an abhorrence of thoſe 
F in the moſt cruel ſacrifices, and 
in offerings of the greateſt impurity ; and, in ſhort,.to 
call upon mankind to exert their whole ſtrength in the 


ſtance the enemies of his. 
An argument, which if 


love and adoration; of that one Being from whem the 


derived their exiſtence, and on whom cnly they were 
taught to depend every moment for the happineſs and 
continuance of it? Was it the buſmeſs of magic to hu- 
manize our natures with compeſſion, forgiveneis, and all 
the inſtances of the moſt extenſive charity ? Would evil 
{pi teunpe- 
rate 


contribute to make men ſober, chaſte and 


. 
4 
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gl 3 9 
rate, and, in a word, to produce that reformation, which - - 


was wrought in the moral world by thoſe doctrines of 
our. Saviour, that received their ſanction from his mira- 
cles? Nor is it pothble to imagine, that evil ſpirits 
would enter into a combination with our Saviour to cut 
off all their correſpondence and intercourſe with mankindz 
and to prevent any for the future from addicting them- 


ſelves to thole rights and ceremonies which had done them 


ſo much honour. We lee the early effect which cliiſti- 
anity had on tlie minds of men in this particular, by that 


number of books, which were filled with the ſecrets of ma- 


gic, and made a facrifice to chriſtianity, by the converts 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apoſtles. We have like- 
wiſe an eminent inſtance of the inconſiſtency of our reli- 

ion with magic, in the hiſtory of the famous Aquila, 

his perlon, who was a Kinſman of the Emperor Tra- 
jan, and likewiſe a man of great learning, notwithſtand- 
ing he had embraced chriſtianity, could not be brought 


from the ſtudies of magic, by the repeated admoni- 


tions of his fellow chriſtians ; ſo that at length they ex- 
pelled him their ſociety, as rather chuſing to loſe the re- 


putation of ſo conſiderable a proſelyte, than communicate 


with one who dealt in ſuch dark and internal practices. 
Beſides, we may obſerve, that all the favourers of magic 


. were the moſt profeſſed and bitter enemies to the Chriſtian 
Religion. Not to mention Simon Magus, and many others, 
I ſhall only take notice of thoſe two great perſecutors of 


chriſtianity, the emperors Adrian and Julian the apoſtate, 


both of them initiated in the myſteries of divination, and 


{killed in all the depths of magic. I ſhall only add, that 
evil ſpirits cannot be ſuppoſed to have concurred in the 


eſtabliſhment of religion, which triumphed over them, 


drove them out of the places they poſleſt, and diveſted 
them of their influence vn mankind 3 nor would I men- 
tion this particular, though it be unanimouſly reported. 
by all the chriſtian authors, did it not apppear, from the. 


authorities above cited, that this was a fact conteſt by, 


Heathens themſelves. : 81 
V. We now fee what a multitude of Pagan teſtimo- 
. - nies a 


* 


* 
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nies may he produced tor all thoſe remarkable paſſages, 
which might have been expected from them, and, indeed, 
of ſeveral that I belies on more than anſwer your ex- 
pectation, as they were not ſubjects in their own nature 
ſo expoled do public notoriety. It cannot be expected 
ſhould mention particulars which were tranlacted 
among the diſciples only, or among ſome few even of the 
diſciples themſelves ; ſuch as the transfiguration, the 
agony in the garden, the appearance of Chriſt after his 
reſurrection, and others of the like nature. It was im- 
poſſible for a heathen author to relate theſe things, be- 

cauſe if he had believed them, he would no longer have 
been a heathen, and by that means his 1 would 
fhot have been —_— ſo much validity. ides, his 

very report of facts ſo favourable to chriſtianity would 

have prompted men to ſay that he was probably tainted 
with their doctrine. We have a parallel caſe in Heca- 
tzus, a famous Greek Hiſtorian, who had ſeveral paſſi - 
ges in his book conformable to the hiſtory of the Jewiſh 
writers, which, when quoted by Joſephus, as,a confirma- 
tion of the Jewiſh biftory, when his heathen adverſaries 
could give no other anſwer to it, they would need ſup- 
r= that Hecatzus was a Jew in his heart, though they 
no other reaſon for it but becauſe his hiſtory gave 
— authority to the Jewiſh than to the Egyptian re- 
c 5 . Wo 


. SECTION III. | 
I. Itrodufion to a ſecond lift of Pagan aut horse, cubo 
_ give teſtimony of our Saviour. II. A Paſſage concerning 


dur Saviour, from a learned Athenian. —1liI. His conver- 
Jun from Paganiſm to Chriſtianity makes his evidence 


, than if be had continued a Pagan. IV. Of an- 
r Athenian Philoſopher converted 10 Chriftiauity.— 
V. W by their conver/uon, inſtead of weakening, firengtb- 
- ens their evidence in defence of Chriſtianity. —V1I. Their 
belief in our Saviour's hiſtory founded at firgt upon the prin- 
Ciples of biſtoricai faith.—V1 I. Their le ſtimonies extended 
is all the particulars of our Saviours Hiftory.— VIII. 4. 
related by the four Evvangelifts, 10 


» 
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I. O thĩs liſt of heathen writers, who make mention 
of our Saviour, or touch upon any particulars 

of his life, I ſhall add thoſe authors who were at firſt 
heathens, and afterwards converted to Chriſtianity ;. up- 
on which account, as I ſhall here ſhew, their teſtimonies -. 
are tobe looked upon as more authentic. And in this lift 
of evidences, I ſhall confine myſelf to ſuch learned Pa- 
gans as came over to chriſtianity in the three firſt centu- 
ries, becauſe thoſe were the times in which men had the 
belt means of informing themſelves of the truth of our 
Saviour's hiſtory, and becaule, among the great number 
of philoſophers who came in afterwards under the rei 
of Chriſtian Emperors, there might be ſeveral who did it 
partly out of wordly motives. 

IT. Let us now ſuppoſe that à learned heathen writer 
who lived within ſixty years of our Saviour's Cruci- 
fixion, after having ſhewn that falſe miracles were gene- 
| ray wrought in obſcurity, and before few or no wit- 

s, ſpeaking of thoſe which were wrought by our 
Saviour, has the follo wing paſlage : But his works were 
© always ſeen, becauſe they were true; they were ſeen. 
© by thoſe who were healed, and by thoſe who were raiſed - 
© from the dead. Nay, theſe perſons who were thus 
© healed; and raiſed, were ſeen not only at the time of 
© their being healed, and raiſed, but long afterwards: 
© Nay, they were not ſeen only all the while our Saviour. 
© was upon earth, but ſurvived after his departure out 
© of this world; nay, ſome of them were living in our 
„ DO „ 

5 UI. I dare ſay you would look upon this as a glorious | 
atteſtation for the cauſe. of Chriſtianity, had it come from 
the hand of a famous Athenian philotopher. Theſe fore- 
mentioned words, however, are actually the words of © 
one who lived about ſixty years after our Saviour's Cru- 
cifixion, and was a famous philoſopher in Athens: but 
it will be faid, he was a- convert to Chriſtianity. Now 
conſider this matter impartially, and fee if his teſtimony 
is not much more valid for that reaſon, Had he con- 
tinued a Pagan philoſopher, would not the world bs 


* 
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ſaid that he was not ſincere in what he writ, or did not 
believe it? for if ſo, would nor they have told us he 
would have embraced Chriſtianity ? This was, indeed, 
the caſe of this excellent man: he had fo thoroughly ex- 
amined the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, and the ex- 
cellency of that religion which he taught, and was fo en- 
tirely convinced of both, that he became a proſelyte, and 


| died 3 | 


a 


IV. Ariſtides was an Athenian philoſopher, at the 
ſame time famed for his learning and wiſdom, but con- 
verted to chriſtianity. As it cannot be queſtioned that 
he peruſed and approved the apology of Quadratus, ia 
which is the N juſt now cited, he joined with him 
in an apology of his own to the ſame Emperor, on the 


_ fame ſubject. This apology, t h now loſt, was ex- . 


tant in the time of Ado Vinnenſis, A. D. 870, and highly 


eſteemed by the moſt learned Athenians, as that author 


witneſſes. It muſt have contained great arguments for the 
truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, becauſe in it he aſſerted 
the divinity of our. Saviour, which could not but engage 


him in the proof of his miracles, 


V. I do allow that, generally ſpeaking, a man is not 


ſo acceptable and unqueſtioned an evidence in facts which 


make for the advancement of his own party. But we 


. muſt conſider, that in the caſe before us, the perſons to 


whom we appeal were of an oppoſite party, till they were 
perſuaded a. truth of thole very fats which they re- 


port. They bear evidence to a hiſtory in defence of 


, Phriſtianity, the truth of which hiſtory was their motive 


wa» embrace Chriſtianity. They atteſt facts which they 
had heard while they were yet heathens, and had they not 


found reaſon to believe them, they would ſtill have con- 


tinued heatheys, and have made no mention of them in 
their writings. 2 5 | . 
VI. When a man is born under Chriſtian parents, and 
trained up in the profeſſion of that religion from a child, 
he generally guides himſelf by the rules of Chriſtian 
faith, in believing what is delivered by the Evangeliſts : 


| bt the learned Pagans of antiquity before became 
3 18 | Fg, i; C iſtians 
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Chriſtians, were only guided by the common rules of 


\ hiſtorical faith; that is, they examined the nature of the 
evidence which was to be met with in common fame, 


tradition, and the writings of thole perſons who related 
them, together with the number, concurrence, veracity, 
and private characters of thoſe perſons ; and being con- 
vinced upon ali accounts that they had the ſame realon do 
believe the hiſtory of our Saviour, as that of any other 
perſon to which they themſelves were not Ktually eye- 
witneſſes, they were bound by all the rules of hittorica] 
faith, and of right reaſon, to give credit to this hiſtory. 
This they did accordingly, and in conſequence of it pub- 
liſhed the ſame truths themſelves, ſuffered many afflictiuns, 
and very often death itſelf, in the aſſęrtion of them, 
When L fay that an hiſtorica} belief of the acts of our 
Saviour induced theſe learned Pagans to embrace his.doc- 
trine, I do not deny that there were many other motives 
which conduced to it; as the excellency of his precepts, 
the fulfilling of prophecies, the miracles of his diſciples, 
the irreproachable lives and magnanimous (ſufferings af 
their followers, with other conſiderations of the ſame na- 
tue: but whatever other collateral arguments wrought 
more or leſs with philoſophers of that age, it is certain 


" that a belief in the hiſtory of our Saviour was one mo- 


tive with every new convert, and that upon which 
on turned, as being the very baſis and foundation 
ianity. 1 a — K 
VII. To this J muſt further add, that as we have al- 
ſren many particular facts which are recorded in 


Holy Writ, atteſted by particular Pagan authors: the te- 
timony of thoſe I am now going to produce, extends to the * 


whole hiſtory of our Saviour, and to that continued ſeries 
of actions which are related of him and his diſciples in 
the books of the New Teſtament. 

VIII. This evidently appears from their quotations 
out of the Evangeliſts, for the confirmation a, any doc- 
trine or account of. our Bleſſed Saviour. Nay, a learned 
man of our nation, who examined the writings of our 
moſt, ancient fathers in another view, refers to ſeveral | 

Wt 


* . * 
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| Fase in Ireneus, Tertullian, Clemens of Alexandria, 
igen, and Cyprian, by which he plainly ſhews, that 
| each of theſe ear y writers inſcribed to the four Evange- 
| liſts by name their reſpective hiſtories; ſo that there is 
| aut tha leaſt rohm for doubting of their bels in the Mt. 
|  / tory of our Saviour, as recorded in the Goſpels, I ſhall 
| _ add, that three of the five fathers here mentioned, 
| eee four, were Pagans converted to Chriſtianity, 
as 


| they were all of them very inquiſitive and deep in the 
_ + knowledge of heathen learning and philoſophy. 1 


Re ++ * 4:1" SECTION IV} 1? ppp 
(| I. Character of the times in which the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion was ated.—II. And of many who embraced it. 
III. Three eminent and early inflances.—IV. Multi- 
tudes of learned men who cams over to it.—V. Belief in 
dur Sawour's hiſtory the firſt motive to their converſion. — 
VI. The names of ſeweral Pagan Philoſophers, who were 
| % ror. TT va 
St I. II happened very providentially to the honour of the 
5 Chriſtian religion, that it did not take its riſe in the 
dark and illiterate ages of the world, but at a time when 
arts and ſciences were at their height, and when there 
| were men who made it the buſineſs of their lives to ſearch 
| | after truth, and ſift the ſeveral opinions of philoſophers 
[and wiſe men, concerning the duty, the end, and chief 
3 1 of reaſonable creatures. e 
II. Several of theſe, therefore, when they had inform- 
add themſelves of our Saviour's hiſtory, and examined with 
18 > -unprejudiced minds, the doctrines and manners of his dif- 

- > » ciples and followers,” were fo ſtruck and convinced, that 
It theyprofeſitd themſelves of that ſect; notwithſtanding, by 
cis profeſſion in that juncture of time, they bid farrwel 
un to all the pleaſures of this life, renounced all the views of 
I | ambition, engaged in an uninterrupted” courſe of ſeveri- 

| ties, and expoſed themſelves to public hatred and con- 

Wt; tempt, to ſufferings of all kinds, and to death itſelf. 
III. Of this fort we may reckon thoſe three early con- 
Ita to Chriſtianity, who each of them was à member of 
. 5 | | 
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a ſenate famous for its wiſdom and learning. Joſeph hs 
Arimathean was of the Jewiſh Sanhedrim ; Dionyſus, 


of the Athenian Areopagus; and Flavius Clemens, of 
the Roman Senate; nay, at the time of his death, conſul 


of Rome. Theſe three were fo thoroughly ſatisfied of 


the truth of the Chriſtian Religion, that the firſt of them, 
according to all the reports ot antiquity, died a mar 
for it: as did the ſecond, unleſs we diſbelieve Ariſtides, 
his fellow-citizen and contemporary; and the third, as 
we are informed both by Roman and Chriftian authors. 
IV. Among thoſe innumerable multitudes, who in 
moſt of the known' nations of the world came over to 
Chriſtianity at its firſt appearance, we may be ſure there 
were great numbers of wile and men, beſides 
thoſe whole names are in the Chriſtian records, who, . 
without doubt, took care to examine the truth of our 
Saviour's hiſtory, before they would leave the religion of 
their country and of their forefathers, for the ſake of one 
that would not only cut them off from tho allurements of 
this world, but ſubject them to every thing terrible or 


diſagreeable in it. Tertullian tells the Roman governors, 
that their corporations, councils, armies, tribes, compa- 


nies, the palace, ſenate, and courts of judicature, were 
filled with Chriſtians, as Arnobius aſſerts, that men of 


the fineſt parts and learning, orators, grammarians, rhe- 
toricians, lawyers, phyſicians, philoſophers, deſpiſing the 


timents they had been once fond of; took. up their reſt 
in the Chriſtian religion. © | 


V. Who can imagine that men of this character did 


not thoroughly inform themſelves of the hiſtory of that | 
penſon whole doctrines they embraced? for, however 


_ ,.confonant to reaſon his precepts appeared, how good ſo- f 


ever were the effects which they produced in the world, 


4 22 could have tempted men to acknowledge him as 
their God 


and Saviour, but their being firmly perſuaded 
of the miracles he wrought, and the many atteſtations of 
his divine niſſion, which were to be met with in the hiſ- 
tory of his life. This was b ee of the Chriſ- 
tian religion; and, if this 8 d, the whole n 
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funk with it. 5 eh eee 


Saviour's Hiſtory, as recorded by the Evange 
where taken for 


from Pagan 
who, by real 


liſts, is every 
of halls, whe 


in the writin 


philoſophers became Chriſtian authors, and 


of their converſjon, are to be looked 


as of the ſtrongeſt collateral teſtimony for the truth 
4 what is delivered concerning our Saviour. 


VI. Beſides innumerable authors that are loſt, we have 


the 'undoubted „works, or fragments of ſeveral 
Pagan —— ts which ſhew them to have been 2 
| as any unconyerted heathen authors of the a 
which, they lived. If we look into the n 1 
off learning in thoſe ages of the world, we ſind in Athens, 
Dionyſius, ratus, Ariſtides, 3 and n 
> Alexandria, ionyfrus, Clemens, Ammonius, and —Y 
tolius, to hom we may add Origen ; for though his 
ther was a Chriſtian martyr, he became, without all con- 
troverly; the moſt learned and able philoſopher of his age, 
by his education at Alexandria, in that famous ſeminary 
of arts and ſciences. 
| SECTION V. 


I. The learned P agans bad means and opportunities 7 
infor mi x tener the ma our Savour's y, 
. 5,—[1]. The Charafers, 
2 And miacigs of the perſons wvho pub 


it. V. — e d their tradition, 

2 . 3 VI. How their ſue- 
efſors in er 2 centuries, f their tradition, 

Ay 8 —— VIE. That generations derive this tradition 
2 un Chrift, to-the nd the t VII. Four 

| eminent. Chriſtians that delivered it down ſucceſſeucly tothe 


d, 254.—IX. The faith of the four above 
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initiating men into their religion.— XIII. From the cor- 

282 between the churchen.— XIV. From the long 
of ſeveral of Chrift's Diſciples, of which there 


* 


e hu minflances. 


I. 1 to conſider whether 
. & theſe learned men had means and opportunities of 
informing themſelves of the truth of our Saviour's hiſto- 
2 unleſs this point can be made out, their teſtimo- 
will appear invalid, and their inquiries ineffe&ual. 
II. As to this point, we muſt conſider, that many 
tho had ſeen the tranſactions of our Saviour in 
Iudea, and that many hundred thouſands had received an ac- 


| count of them from the mouths of thoſe who were actually 


eye · witneſſes. I ſhall only mention theſe eye wit · 
neſſes the twelve — — to GT og mult add St. 
Paul, who had a particular call to this high office, thou 
many other diſciples and followers of Chriſt had alſo 
their ſhare in the publiſhing this wonderful hiſtory. We 
from the ancient records of -Chriſtianity, that * 
the Apoſtles and Diſciples made it the —— | 


of their lives, travelled into the remoteſt parts of the 


. 
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his life, and converſed with him after his death; ae 1 5 
ſay, they ſaw no ſuſpicion of falſchood, treachery, or 
worldly intereſt, in their behaviour and converſation, and 
that We ſubmitted to the moſt ignominious and crue! 


deaths, rathier retra& their teſtimony; or even be 


filent in matters which they were to publiſh by their Sa- 
viour's eſpecial command, there was no reaſon to doubt 
of the veracity of thoſe facts which they related, or of 
the Divine Miſſion in which they were employed. | 
| IV. But even theſe motives: to faith in our Saviour 
34 ud nat have been ſufficient to have brought about in; 
ſo few years ſuch an incredible number of converſions, 
had not the Apoſtles been able to exhibit fill greater 
proofs of the truths which they taught. A few perſons . 
of an odious and deſpiſed country could not have filled 
| the world with hall, they not ſhown undoubted 
N credentials from the Divine Perſon who ſent them onſuch 
ame Accordingly we are aſſured, that they were 
+ iny with the power of working miracles, which was 
the moſt ſhort and the moſt convincing argument that 
could be produced, and the only one that was adapted ts 
ory reaſon of q 5 ue to the capacities -_ N wiſe 
ignorant, c overcome every cav every 
prejudice. Who would not believe that our Saviour bealed 
BD ſick, and raiſed the dead, when it was publiſhed 
thoſe, who themſelves often did'the ſame miracles, in theſe 
ſence, 2 ro 4 name Could any reaſonable — 
imagine that Almig . arm men wit 
eg authorize a lie, = eſtabliſh a religion in. the ; 
Ford which was diſpleaſing to him, or that evil ſpirits 


Would lend them fuch an etal aſiſtance to beat down 


vice and idolatry ? - 

V. When 979 ales had eder aſſemblies 
in ſeveral parts of Te ae 5 world, _—_ gave credit to 
the glad ad; $ op pel; that, u 3 
the memory ey had . t not 
they eee +204 — theſe new converts, — beſt 
ſenle, and of the moſt unblemiſhed lives, to preſide over 
ws —B a — 
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what wy had heard from the mouths of theſe eye. wir- 


VI. Upon the death of any of thoſe ſubſtitutes to the 

Apoſtles and Diſciples of Chriſt, his place was — 

N perſon of eminence r his p piety and 
wrch, 


A Wr a of the ſame 
who, el gre: was followed by another in the 
ſame manner, 00 which means the ſucceſſion was con- 
tinued in an uninterrupted line. Frenzus inform us, that 


every church a catalogue of its prom af in the 


order that they ſucceeded one another ; and (for Gample) 
ces the catalogue of thoſe who governed the ch 

n which contelns eight or nine 

perſons, F from the times 


of the ſtles. 
Indeed the lifts of ung which are come down 26 
3 with greater 
t the ſuceeſſion was 


numbers than one wou 


quick in the three firſt — becauſe the biſhop yr » 


often ended in the martyr : for when a perſecution 

in any place, the felt fry of ie fel wp this ardir of 
ho] men, who abundantly teſtified, by their deaths and 
ſufferings, that they did not undertake theſe offices out 


of any temporal views, that they were ſineere and ſatisfied | 


in the belief of what taught, and that they firmly 


: adhered to what they 4 cr from the n. 


laying down their this in the ſame — upon the 
ſame None can be ſuppoſed ſo utterly — 
kſs of their Fug happineſs as to expire in torment, and 
hazard their —_— to ſupport any fables and inven- 
tions of their own, or any forgeries of their predeceſſors 


| who had preſided in the fame church, and which might 


have been eaſily detected by the tradition of that parti- 
cular church, as well _ by Se coneurring teſtimony of 
others. To this pur mag it is ve remarkable, 
A thoſe many he- 
retics, who diſagreed 4 — apoſtolical chureh, and in- 
troduced ſeveral wild and abſurd notions into the doctrine 
of Chriſtianity. They durit not tas their preſent an — 
C 3 


w— 


30 © EVIDENCES OF THE ” 
future happineſs on their own chimerical operations, and 
did not only ſhun perſecution, but affirmed that it was 
unneceſſary tor their followers to bear their religions 
through ſuch fiery trials. dee h 
VII. We may fairly reckon, that this firſt. tate of 
Apoſtles and Diſciples, with that ſecond generation of 
many, who were their immediate converts, extended it- 
| ſelf to the middle of the ſecond century, and that ſeveral 
of the third generation from theſe laſt mentioned, which 
Was but the Fh from Chriſt, continned to the end of the 
third century. Did we know the and numbers of 
the members in every particular church, which was plant- 
ed by the Apoſtles, I doubt not but in moſt of them there 
might be found five perſons who in a continued ſeries 
would reach through theſe three centuries of years, that 
1s, till the 265th from the death of our Saviour.  _ 
VIII. A the accounts of thoſe very few out of 
innumerable multitudes, who had embraced Chriſtianity, 
TI ſhall ſingle out four perſons eminent for their lives, their 
writings, and their ſufferings, that were, ſucceſſively, 
contemporaries, and brings us down as far as to the year 
of our 254. St. John, who was the beloved Diſciple, 
and converſed the moſt intimately with our Saviour, lived 
till Anno Dom. 100. Polycarp, who was the diſciple of 
St. John, and had converſed with others of the apoſtles 
and diſciples of our Lord, lived till Anno Dom. 167, 
. though his life was ſhortened by martyrdom. Irenæus, 
who was the-diſciple of Polycarp, and had converſed with 
many of the immediate diſciples of the apoſtles, lived at 
the loweſt computation of his age, till the year 202, when 
he was likewiſe cut off by martyrdom + in which year 
the great Origen was appointed regent of the Catechetic 
ſchool in Alexandria, and as he was the miracle of that 
' age, for induſtry, learning and philoſophy, he was looked 
upon as the champion of Chriſtianity, till the year 254, 
when, if he did not ſuffer martyrdom, as ſome think he 
did; he was certainly actuated by the ſpirit of it, as ap- 
pre in the whole courle of his life and writings; nay, 
he had often been put to the torture, and had undergone 
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trials worſe than death. As he converſed with the moſt 


eminent Chriſtians of his time in ZEgypt, and in the Eaſt, 


brought over-multitudes both from herely and heatheniſm, 
and left behind him ſeveral diſciples of great fame and 
learning, chere is no queſtion but there were conſiderable 
numbers of thoſe who knew him, and had beed his hearers, 


ſcholars, Ar that lived till the end of the third 


century, to the reign of Conſtantine the Great. 
IX. It is evident to thoſe who 1eadthe lives and writing 
of Polyrarps Irenzus, and Origen, that theſe three fa- 


| thers believed the accounts which are given of our Sa- 


vigur in the four Evangeliſts, and had undoubted argu- 
ments that not only St. John, but many others of our 
Saviour's diſciples, publiſhed the ſame account of him. 
To which we muſt ſubjoin this further remark, that what 
was believed by theſe fathers on this ſubject, was like- 
Wile the belief of the main body of Chriſtians in thoſe ſuc- 
cellive when they. flouriſhed : fince Polycarp cannot 
but be looked upon, if we conſider the reſpect that was 


paid him, as the repreſentative of the eaſtern churches in 


this particular, Irenæus of the weſtern upon the ſame ac- 
count, and Origen of thoſe eſtabliſhed in Ægypt. | 
X. To theſe I might add Paul the famous hermit, 


who retired from the Decian perſecution five or ſix years 


before Origen's death, and lived till the year 343. I have 
only diſcovered one of thoſe channels by which the hiſtory 
of our Saviour might be conveyed pure and unadulterated, 


through theſe ſeveral ages that produced. thoſe Pagan 


philoſophers, whoſe teitimon es 1 make uſe of for the 


truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, Some one or other of theſe 


philoſophers came into the Chriſtian faith during its in- 
tancy, in the ſeveral periods of theſe three. firſt centuries, | 
when they lad ſuch means of informing themſelves in all 
the particulars of our Saviour's hiſtory. L muſt farther 
add, that though I have here only choſen. this ſingle link 
of martyrs, I might find out others 2meng,thole names 
which-are ſtill extant, that delivered down this account 
of our Saviour in a ſucceſſive tradition, till the whole 
Roman empire became Chriſtian; as there is no queſtion 
Bott | pur 
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but numberleſs ſeries of witneſſes might follow one ar. 
other in 33 and 33 chain, and that 
haps in every church, had the names and 
el the moſt emigent primitive Chriſtians been — 
to us with the like eertain t. 
XI. But to give this conſideration more force, we muſt 
take notice, that the tradition of the firſt ages of Chriſti- 
anity had ſeveral circumſtances peculiar to it, which made 
it more authentic than any other tradition. in other 
age of the world. The Chriſtians, who carried their re- 
gion h ſo many general and particular perſecutions, 
were inerſſantly toy and uyporting one another, 
with the example and hiſtory of our Saviour and _— 
tles. It was the ſubject not only of their ſolemn - 
blies, but of their private viſits and converſations. © Our 
- virgins,” ſays Tatian, who lived in the ſreond century, 
. © difſeourſeover their diftaffs'on divine ſubjects. Indeed, 
when religion was woven into the civil government, and 
- . flouriſhed unden the prote&ion of the emperors, mens 
thoughts and diſeourſes were, as they ane now, full of ſecu- 
ar aſiairs; but in the three firſt centuries of Chriſtianity, 
men, ho embraced this religion, had given up all their in- 
- tereſts in this world, and lived in ay preparation 
for the next, as not knowing how ſoon they might be | 
calleck to it : ſo that they had little elſe to talk of but the 
— 4 docirmes of that Divine Perſon, which was their 
„ their encouragement, and their glory. We cannot 
therefore imagine that there was a ſingle perſon, arrived 
at any degree of age or conſideration, who had not heard 
and repeated above a thouſand times in his life, all the 
particulars of our Saviour's birth, life, death, reſurrec- 
tion, and. aſeenſion. N | 8. LEES ; 
XII. Eſpecially if we confider, that they could not 
then be received as Chriſtians, till they had undergone 
ſeveral examinations. Perſons of riper years who flocked 
daily ho AN} chureh during the three firſt' centuries, 
were obliged to paſs through many ed inſtrutions, 
nd give a — —— of hoes ciency; before thex 
were admitted to baptiſm. And as for thoſe 1 | 


o 
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born of Chriſtian parents, and had been baptiſed in their 
infancy, they were with the like care prepared and diſ- 
ciplined for confirmation, which they could not arrive at 
til they were found, upon examination, to have made a 
ſufficient progreis in the knowledge of Chriſtianity. . 

XIII. We muſt further obſerve, that there was not 
only in thoſe times this religious converſation among 
vate Chriſtians, but a conſtant correſpondence between 

— churches that were eſtabliſhed by the apoſtles, or their 
ſucceſſoxs, in the ſeveral parts of the world. If any new 
doctrine was ſtarted, or any fact reported of our Saviour, 
a ſtrict enquiry was made a churches, eſpecially 
thoſe planted by the apoſtl ſelves, whether they 

had received any ſuch doctrine or account of our Saviour, 

from the mouths. ot the apoſtles, or the tradition of thoſe 
Chriſtians who liad preceded the preſent members of the 
churches which were thus conſulted. By this means, 
when any novelty was publiſhed, it was immediately de- 
tected and cenſured. ; 

VIV. St. John, who lived fo many years after our Sa- 

viour, was appealed. to in theſe emergencies as the livi 
oracle of the church; and as his oral teſtimony laſted the 
firit- century, many have obſerved that, by a. particular 
providence of God, ſeveral of our Saviour's diſciples, 
and of the early converts of his religion, lived to a 

great age, that they might perſonally convey the G 
the goſpel to thoſe times, which were very remote from 
the firſt publication of it. Of theſe, beſides St. John, we 
have a remarkable inſtance in Simeon, who was one of 
the ſeventy ſent, forth by our Saviour, to publiſn the Goſpel 
before his crucifixion, and a near kinjman of the Lord. 
This venerable perſon, who had probably heard with his 
own ears our Saviour's prophecy ot the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, preſided over the church eſtabliſhed in that 
city, during the time of its memorable ſiege, and drew 
his congregation out of thoſe dreadful and unparalleled ca- 
lamities which befel his countrymen, by following the 
advice our Saviour had given, when they ſhould ſee. Je- 

* rulalkem encompaſſed with armies, and the Roman N 
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E SIE wang deſolation, ſet up. He lived till 
the C | 


rajan. | 
— The of 2 other excellent 
1 f cured exc 
. Fur ch 2 s of the Evan- 

2 III. . of th ceples C 
coxverts, to ſend abroad theſe ſear and 4 _ f 
aritien accu of our Sawour was the ſame 2 5 — 
7 9977 9 * from the reception 
Goſþe s which were eftabliſhed before 
# dog; hut From the . what was 


| 2.75 in the ſeveral Churches: VII. How a remarka- 


2 2 3 II. Records which — 
„ of ſe to centuries, for confirming 1 
"7 of — Saviour. * ſuch records. 7 
| HU far we fee how the learned Pagans might 
: themſel ves from oral: — of tho 
base of our Saviour's hiſtory... They could hear, 
in every church — Ea pref ther earth, 
the account which was there received They could le 
them, of the hiſtory of our Saviour. could —— | 
the namep and characters of thoſe firſt miſſionaries that 
to them theſe avcounts, and the miracles by 
which God: Almighty atteſted their But the 
Apoſtles and Diſciples of Chriſt, to deve the hiftory 
and lies to _ __ accounts of an pron 
ervor ion, not only ſet aſide certain perſons 
| for that purpoſe, as has been 1 


iated certain days to the commemoration ware theſe Cake 


© Which they had related concerning him. The memorial 


in the week was in all its returns a 
reſurre&ion, as the devotional exerciſes 


| 1 * and Saturday, were to denote to all ds 


8 on the one of thoſe days, and that he reſted in 
ve on the other. Von may apply the ſame re- 

pb gr ſeveral of the annual feſtivals mſtituted by the 
3 or at furtheſt by their immediate 
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an our Saviour's hiſtory ; to which we muſt add the S. 


-craments inſtituted -by our Lord himſelf, and many of 


thoſe rites and ceremonies which obtained in the moſt 


early times of the Church. Theſe are to be regarded as 
ſtanding marks of ſuch facts as were delivered by thoſe 
who were eye-witnefles to them, and which were con- 
trived with great wiſdom to laſt till time ſhould be no 
more. Theſe, without any other means, might have, 
in ſome meaſure, conveyed to poſterity, the memory of 
ſeveral tranſactions in the hiftory of our Saviour, as they 


were related by his diſciples. At leaſt, the reaſon of 


theſe inſtitutions, though they might be forgotten, and 
obſcured by a long courſe of years, could not but be 
very well known by thoſe who lived in the three firft 
centuries, and a means of informing the inquiſitive Pa- 


| Sans in the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, that being 


view in which I am to conſider them. 


II. But left ſuch a tradition h guarded by ſo 
at by t length of time, 


many e ients, ſhould wear out by | c 
che tour Evangeliſts within about fifty, or, as Theodurer 
affirms, thirty years after our Saviour's death, while 
the memory of his actions was freſh among them, cou 
ſigned to writing that hiſtory, which for tome years had 
f only by the mouths of Apoſt les and Dis- 
ciples. The further confideration of thele holy penmen 
will fall under another part of this diſcourſe. 
III. It will be ſufficient to obſerve here that in the 
age which ſucceeded the Apoſtles, many of their imme- 


diate diſciples ſent or carried in perſon the books of the 


four Eyangelifts, which had been written by the Apoſ- 
tles, or at approved by them, to mott of the churches 
which they had planted in the 2 of the 
world. is was done with ſo much diligence, that 
when a man of learning and piety, had tra- 
yelled into India for the propagation of chriſtianity, 
about the year of our Lord 200, be found that 
remote people'the Goſpel of St. Matthew, which 2 

ex- 


bis return from that country he brought with him to 
andria. This Goſpel is generally ſuppoſed to have been 
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lelt in thoſe parts by St. Bartholomew the Apoſtle of th 
"Indies, — probably carried it with him before t 
writings of the three other Evangeliſts were publiſhed. - 
Iv. That the hiftory of our Saviour, as recorded by 
the Evangeliſts, was the ſame with that which had 
before delivered by the Apoſtles and Ditciples, will fur- 
ttmer appear in ws oſecut ion of this diſcourſe, and may 

4 be Nate feet he + ollowing conſiderations. © 

VV. Had Fry writings * from the ſermons of the 
"firſt planters of chriſtianity, either in hiſtory or doctrine, 
there is no queſtion but — — would have been rejected 
thoſe jchurches-which they had already formed. But ſo 
conſiſtent and uniform was the edacicn of the Apoſtles, 
that theſe hiſtories appeared to be nothing elſe. but their 
tradition and oral atteſtations made fixed and permanent. 
. Thus was, the fame of our Saviour, which in ſo few 


1 years had gone throngl the whole earth, confirmed and 


by ſuch records, as would preſerve the tra- 
i foe account of him to after-ages; and rectify it, 
. _ any time, by paſſing” through ſeveral generations, 
ight drop any ax 24x that was material, or 0 
x or fictitious. 
I. —.— we find the ſame Jeſus Chriſt, WhO 
ns born of a Vir gin, who had wrought, many eie | 
in Paleſtine, who was crucified, aroſe again, 4 aſceyd- 
2 into heaven: I fay,” the fame | Jeſus” Chriſt had been 
r „and was ' worſhipped, in Germany, France, 
, and. Great Britain, in -Parthia,* Media, Meſo- 
f — Armenia, Phrygia, Aſia, and Pamphilia, in 
— Egypt, Africa, and bey Cyrene: India and 
and, in ſhort, in all iſlands and provinces 
—— are viſited by the riſing or ſetting ſun. The fame 


859 eee ee s life and doctrine was delivered 


thouſands of preachers, and believed in thouſands 'of 
k who all, as faſt as it could be conveyed to them, 
Ek the lame account in N er Evan- 
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2 CHRIST IAN RELIGION. 37 
of the written Goſpels, and had only learned 
the hiſtory of our Saviour from thoſe who had-converted 
them to- chriſtianity be fore the Goſpels were written, 
had among them the ſame accounts ot our Saviour, which 
are to be met with in the four Evangeliſts. An uncon- 
teſtable proof of the harmony and concurrence between 
the Holy Scipture and the tradition of the churches in 
thoſe early times of chriſtianity. ' KD 
VIII. Thus we ſee what opportunities the learned and 
inquiſityye Heathens had of informing themſelves of the 
truth of our Savjour's hiſtory, during the three firſt cen. 
turies, eſpecially as they lay nearer one than another ts 
the fountain head: befides which, there were many un- 
controverted traditions, records of Chriſtianity, and par- 
ticular hiſtories, that then threw light into theſe mat- 
ters, but are now entirely loſt, by which, at that time, 
any rance of contradiction, or ſeeming difficalties, 
in the hiſtory of the Evangeliſts, were fully cleared up 
and explained: though we meet with fewer appearances 
of this nature in the hiſtory of our Saviour, as related 
dy the four Evangrliſts, than in the accounts of any 
other perſon, publiſhed by ſuch a number of different 
3 who lived at fo great a diſtance from the pre- 
Age. N | 
X. Among thoſe records which are loſt, and were of 
great uſe to the primitive chriſtians, is the letter to Tibe- 


rius, which I have already mentioned g that of Marcus 


Aurelius, which I ſhall take notice of hereafter ; the 
writings of Hegeſippus, who had drawn down the hiſtory 
of Chriſtianity, to his own time, which. was not beyond 
the middle ot the ſecond century; the genuine Sibylline 
oracles, which in the firſt ages of the church were eaſily. 
diſtinguiſhed from the tpurious ; the records preſerved in 
particular churches, with many others of the ſame” 


8 bt of miracles in thoſe ages a further confir- 
mation of Pagan philoſophers in the Chriſtian faith. —IT, 
Thy credibility of ſuch Od Pan A _—_— ins. 
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fance.—IV. Martyrdom, <vby cunſidered as a fidnding 
miracle mV . Primticve 3 rb thought many of the mar- 
bh <aere ſupported by a miracuious power.—V1. Proved 
rem the nature of their ſufferiugs.—V IT. How martyrs 
furiher induced the Pagans to embrace Chriftianity, 
J. HERE were other means, which I find had a 
I 4 great influence on the learned of the three firſt 
_ centuries, to create and confirm in them the belief of our 
| bleſſed Saviour's hiſtory, which ought not to be paſſed 
over in ſilence. The firſt was, the opportunity they en- 
 Jayed ot examining thoſe meracles, hich were on feve- 
ral occaſions pertormed by chriſtians, and appeared in / 
the church, more or lets, ring thele firſt ages of chriſ- 
tianity. Theſe had great weight with the men I am 
now {peaking of, who, trom — Pagans, became 
Fathers of the church; for they frequently boaſt of them 
in their writings, as atteſtations giyen by God himſelf 
to the truth of their religion. 1 | 
II. At the ſame time that theſe learned men declare 
how — baſe, yr e bes would be, how 
much beneath the digni iloſophy, and contrary to 
the precepts of Chritianity, 4 atter talizhoods or forge. . 
lies in the _ of a cauſe, though never fo juſt n it- 
felf, they confidently aſſert this miraculous power, which 
then ſubſiſted in the church, nay, tell us that they them- 
ſelves had been eye-witneſfts ol it at ſevtral times, and 
in ſeveral inſtances; nay, appeal to the heathens them- 
i:lves for the truth of ſeveral facts they relate; nay, 
challenge them to be preſent at their. aflemblies, and 1a-' 
tisty themſelves, if they doubt of it; nay, we find that 
Pagan authors have in ſome inſtances confeſſed this mi- 
b e is BTL. I LS 2 5 
III. The letter of Marcus Aurelius, whoſe army was 
* by a ing ſhower,. at the ſame time that 
his enemies were diſcomfited 2 of lightning, and 
which the heathen / hiſtorians themſelves allowed to have | 
been ſupernatural and the effect of magic: I fay, this 
letter, which aſeribes this mm afſiftance to the, 
+ prayers of the Chriſtians, who then ſerved in the.apyy, 
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| CHRISTIAN” RELIGION. 39 
ö would have been thought an unqueſtionable teſtimony of 
- the miraculous power I am ſpeaking of, had it been ſtill 
eſerved . It is ſufficient for me in this place to take no- 
tice, that this was one of thoſe miracles which had its 
influence on the learned converts, becauſe it is related 
Tertullian, and the very letter appealed to. When theſe 
learned men ſaw ſiekneſs and frenzy cured; the dead raiſ- 
ed, the oracles put to ſilence, the dæmons and evil ſpi- 
rits forced to confeſs themſelves no gods, by perſons who 
only made ule of prayer and adjurations in the name of 
their crucified Saviour; how could they doubt of their 
Saviour"s r on the like occaſions, as repreſented to 
them by the traditions of the church, and the writings of 
the evangeliſts? | 
IV. Under this head, I cannot omit that which ap- 
pore to me a flanding miracle in the three firſt centuries 
I mean that amazing and ſupernatural courage or pati- 
ence, which was ſhewn by innumerble multitudes of 
martyrs, in thoſe flow and painful torments that were 
inflicted on them. I cannot conceive a man placed in 
the burning iron chair at Lyons, amid the inſults and 
mockeries of a crowded amphitheatre, and ſtill keeping 
bis ſeat; or ſtretched upon a grate'of iron, over coals of 
fire, and breathing out his ſoul among the exquiſite ſufs 
ferings of ſuch a tedious execution, rather than renounce - 
his religion, or blaſpheme hib Saviour. Such trials ſeem 
to me above. the ſtrength of human nature, and able ti 
.overbear duty, reaſon, faith, conviRtion, nay and the moſh 
abſolute certainty of a future ſtate. Humanity, unaf- 
ſiſted in an extraordinary manner, muſt have ſhaken off 
the preſent preſſure, and have delivered itſelf out of fuch 
| ene, —_— — that could have been 
| ſuggeſted to it, e can imagine, that many per 
| fons, in ſo good a cauſe, — laid — 
| lives at the gibbet, the ſtake, or the block : but to ex- 
pire leiſurely among the moſt exquitite tortures, wheri . 
| 3 
| they might come out of them, even by a mental reſerva- 
tion, or an hypocriſy which was not without a poſſibility 
of being followed — 
n | 2 ſomething 
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omething in it, ſo far beyond the force and natural 


ſome miraculous power to ſupport the ſufferer. 

V. We find the church of Smyrna, in that admira- 
ble letter, which gives an account of the death of Poly- 
carp their beloved biſhop, mentioning the cruel torments 
of other. early martyrs for Chriſtianity, are of opinion, 
that our Saviour ſtood by them in a viſion, and perſon. . 


ing ſuffered many tortures, eſcaped with life, and told 

his fellow chriſtians, that the pain of them had been ren- 
_ dered tolerable, by the preſence of an angel that ſtood by 

him, and wiped off the tears and ſweat, which ran down 
his face whilſt he lay under his ſufferings. We are al- 
, dured at leaſt that the firſt martyr for Chriſtianity was en- 
couraged in his laſt moments, by a viſion of that divine 


and atter reading theſe terrible conflicts in which the an- 
cient martyrs and confeſſors were engaged, when they 
paſſed through ſuch new inventions and varieties of pain, 
Aàs tired their tormentors; and aſk himſelf, however 
zealous and ſincere he is in Mis religion, whether, under 


held faſt his integrity, and have profeſled his faith to the 
laſt, without a tupernatural aſſiſtance of ſome kind or 
other. For my part, when I conſider that it was not 
an unaccountable obſtinacy in a ſingle man, or in any 


Pe'ears together made this glorious confeſſion of their faith, 
in the midſt of tortures, and in the hour of death : I 


than men are at preſent, or that they had ſueh miracu- 
3 TIER We, ; nity 
2M 


\ 


ſtrength of mortals, that one cannot but think there was 


ally converſed with/ them, to give them ſtrengtñ and com- 
fort during the bitterneſs of their long-continued ago- 
. nies 3 and we have the tory of a young man, who, hav- - 


Perſon, for whom he Juffered, and into. whoſe preſence | 
VI. Let any man calmly lay his hand upon bis heart, 


ſuch acute and lingering torturers, he could ſtill have 


arti ſet of men, in ſome extraordinary juncture; 
ut that there were multitudes of each ſex, of every age, 
of different countries and conditions, who, for near 300 


muſt. conclude, that they were eĩther of another make 
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, when without them perhaps the very mts - 

t have becen extinguiſhed. 

"vn. It is certain, that the deaths and ſufferings of the 

primitive Chriſtians had a —— in the converſion of 

thoſe learned Pagans, who lived in the ages of perſecu 


- tion, which with ſome intervals ard abatements, laſted 


near 300 years after our Saviour. Juſtin „Ter- 


tullian, Lactantius, Arnobius, and others, te ud; that 


this firſt of all alarmed their curioſity, rouſed their 
attention, and made them ſeriouſiy inquiſitive into the 
nature "that religion, which endue the mind with 
ſo much h,' and overcome the fear of death, nay, 


_ raiſe an earneſt deſire of it, though it ap peared in all ity 


terrors. This they found had not been effeRtd by al the. 
doctrines of thoſe philoſophers, whom they had tho- 


roughly ſtudied, and who had been labouring at this 


t t. The ſight of theſe dying and tormented 
—— — to ſearch i — hiſtory and — 
trines of him for whom they ſuffered. Tbè more 
ſearched, the more they were convinced; till their con- 
viction grew ſo ſtrong, that they themſelves embraced 
the fame truths, and either actually laid down their lives, 
or were always in a readineſs to do it, rather than * 
yur from them. 

I . — 5 confirmed 
I. our Sawiur's 
Pagans i in their belief of the Goſpel. — rigen —— 5 


| wks on that of bis Dif ile bel boo . 


1.—III. On their being proſecuted for their re 
. IV. On their preaching the Goſpel to all na- 


g V. On the deftruftion of Feruſalem, and ruin of 


the Jewiſh economy. VI. Theſe arguments ſtrengthened . 


by what bas happened fince Origen's time. 

1- THE ſecond of thoſe extraordinary means, of great 
uſe to the learned and inquiſitive Pagans of the 

three firſt centuries, for evi the truth of the hiſtory 


of our Saviour, was the com of ſuch 
an are recorded of him in the Evangeliſts. could 
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i was fulGlled during his lite, becauſe both the prophecy 
= the completion were over before they were publiſhed 
by the evangelifts; though, as Origen obſerves, what 
— could there be in 100 ſome of theſe predictions, 


as that of St. Peter's denying his Maſter, and all his 
Diſciples for 2 hip in the greateſt extremity, which 
reflects ſo much ſhame on the great Apoſtle, and on all 
his companions ? Nothing but a ſtrict adherence to truth, 
and to matters of fad, could have prompted the Evan- 
geliits to relate a circumſtance ſodiſadvantageous to their 
own reputation; as that father has well oblerved. 5 
l to: purſue his refle&ions on this ſubject. 
There are predictions of our Saviour recorded by the 
Euvangeliſts, which were not completed till after their 
deaths, and had no likelihood of — ſo, when they. 
were pronounced by our bleſſed Saviour. Such was that 
. wonderful notice he gave them, that they ſhould be 
8 ode before governors and kings for his ſake, for 
ca teſtimony ſt them and the Gentiles, Mat. x. 
23. with 5 other like prophecies, by which he foretold 
that his Diſciples· were to be perſecuted. Is there any 
« other n in the world, ſays this father, whole 
be e Can the enemies of Chriſt lay, 
at he kn s opinions were falſe and impious, and 
F 5 that therefore he might well conjecture and foretel what 
c vould be the træatment of thoſe perſons who ſhould eni- 
© brace them? Suppoſing his doctrines were really fuch, 
hy ſhould this be the conſequence? What likelihood: 
© that men ſhould be brought before kings and governors 
c * for, opinions and tenets of any kind, when this never 
— even to the Epi 12 who ablolutely denied 
rovidence ; nor to the Peripatetics themſelves, who 
17 — — at the prayers and ſacrifices which were made 
to got Divinity ?. Are there any but the Chriſtians, + 
© who, un #3 to this 1 of our Saviour, being 
N & byought before kin 1 —— for his ſake, are 
— their lat breath, by their — 

be + to renounce ſanity and to procure their 
| EE y offering the _ ſame ſacxifices, and 


taking the ſave oaths that others nol Lt. 
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III. Conſider the time when our Saviour pronounced 
theſe words, Matt. x. 32. * Whoſoever ſhall confeſs 


me before men, him will I alſo confeſs before my Fa- 


© ther which is in heaven: but whoſoever ſhall deny me 
© before men, him will I alſo deny before my Father 
©, which is in heaven.* Had you heard him ſpeak after 
this manner, when as yet his Diſciples were under no 
ſuch trials, you would certainly have ſaid within your- 
ſelf, if theſe ſpeeches of Jeſus are true, and if, accord- 


ing to;his — governors and kings undertake to 
ruin and de 


ſtroy thoſe who ſhall profeſs themſelves his 
Diſci les, we ill believe, not only that he is a P rophet, 
but that he has received power from God ſufficient to- 


preſerve and propagate his religion; and that he would | | 


never talk in ſuch a peremptory and diſcouraging man- 
ner, were he not aſſured that he was able to fubdue the 


. moſt powerful oppoſition that could be made againſt the 
faith and 7k which he taught. | 
IV. Whois not ſtruck with admiration, when he re- 


preſents to himſelf our Saviour at that time, foretellin 
that his Goſpel ſhould be preached in all the world, for” 
a witneſs unto all nations, or, as Origen (who rather 
quotes the ſenſe than the words) to ſerve for a conviction 
to kings and people, when at the ſame time he finds that 
his Goſpel has accordingly been preached to the Greeks 


and Barbarians, to the learned, and to the i nt, and 


that there is no quality or condition of life able to exem 


men from ſubmitting to the doctrine of Chriſt ? As for ä 


us, ſays this great author, in another part of his book againſt 
Celſus, © when we ſee every day thoſe events exactly ac- 
 compliſhed which our Saviour foretald at fo great a 


© diſtance, that © his Goſpel is preached in all the world, 
Matt. xxiv. 14. © that © his Diſciples go and teach all 


%% nations, Matt. xxviii. 19. and that ( thoſe who 


* 


4% have received his doctrine are brought, for his fake, 


« before governors and before kings, Matt. x. 18. 
we are filled with admiration, and our faith in him is 
confirmed more and mare. What clearer and ſtronger 


* proofs can Celſus alk for 9 2 
— N 5 v. a 
. if 
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in the memoties even of their young men, that it hap- 


and that he had nothing elſe in view but to adjuſt the 


event to the prediction. | 5 
VI. I cannot quit this head without taking notice 


that Origen would ſtill have triumphed more in the fore- 


had he lived an age longer, to have 


relation to Chriſt at the head of 


| How much greater confirmation of his faith would he 
have received, had he ſeen our Saviour's ſtand 
good ĩn the deſtruction of the temple, and the diſſolution 
of the Jewiſh cexconomy, when Jews and Pagans united 
all their endeavours under Julian the apoſtate, to baffle 
and falſify the prediction? The preparations that 
were ma efor rebuilding the tem with the hurricane, 


OI e that deſtroyed the 
b 


work, and terrified thoſe in the attempt from 

n by many hiſtorians of the 
ame age, and the ſubſtance of the ſtory teſtified both by 
| and Jewiſh writers, as Ammianus Marcellinus, 


and Zamath David. The learned Chryſoſtom, in a ſer- 


mon againſt the Jews, tells them this fact was then freſh 


pened but twenty years ago, and that it was atteſted b 
al th inhabitants of. Jerulalem, where they might f. 
; ee 
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ſee the marks of it in the rubbiſh of that work, from which . 
the Jews deſiſted in ſo great a fright, and which eyen 
Julian had not the courage to carry on. This fact, 
which is in itſelf ſo miraculous, and ſo indiſputable,” 
brought over many of the Jews to Chriſtianity, and 
ſhows us, that after our Saviour's prophecy againſt it, 
the temple could not be preſerved from the plough pal- ' 
ſing over it, by all the care of Titus, who fain 
have prevented its deſtruction, and that, inſtead of being 
re ediſied by Julian, all his endeavours towards it did 
burt ſtill more literally accompliſh our Saviour's 1s 
tion, that © not one ſhould be left upon another. 
The ancient Chriſtians were fo — 7 uaded of 
the force of our Saviour's prophecies, and of the puniſh- 
ment-which the Jews had drawn upon themſelves and 
upon their children, for the treatment which the Meſſiah 
had received at their hands, that did not doubt but. 
they would always remain an abandoned and diſperſed 
people, an hiſſing and an aſtoniſhment the nations, 
as they are to 'this day. In ſhort, that they had loſt. 
their peculiarity of being God's people, which was now. 
transferred to the body ot Chriſtians, and which preſerved 
the church of Chriſt among all the conflicts, dilficulties, 
and perſecutions, in which it was engaged, as it had 
preſerved the Jewiſh govenment and c:conomy for ſo 
many ages, whilſt it had the ſame truth and vital princi- 
le in it, notwithftanding it was ſo frequent ly in danger of 
eing utterly aboliſhed and deſtroyeds Origen, in his 
fourth book againſt Celſus, mentioning their being caſt 
out of Jeruſalem, the place to which their worſhip was. 
annexed, deprived of their temple and ſacriſiee, their re- 
= rites and ſolemnities, and ſcattered over the face 
e earth, ventures to aſſure them with a face of con- 
fidence, that would never be re-eſtabliſhed, ſince they 
had committed that horrid crime againſt the Saviour of the 
world,” This was a bold aſſertion in the man, who 
knew how this/people had been ſo wonde re-eſtabliſh- 
ed in former times, when they were almoſt ſwallowed up, 
and in the moſt deſperate ſtate of deſolation, as in their 
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| deliverance out of the Babyloniſh captivity, and the op- 
ons of Antiochus Epiphanes . Nay, he knew that: 
within leſs than a hundred years before his own time, the 
Jes had made ſuch a powerful effort for the re- eſtabliſſi- 
ment under Batchocab, in the reign of Adrian, as 
ſhook the whole Roman empire. But he founded his 
opinion on a ſure word of prophecy, and on the puniſh- 
ment they had fo juſtly incurred; and we find by a long 
experience of 1500 years, that he was not miſtaken, nay 
that 2 ——— ſince the Jews are 
no at a greater diſtance from any probability of ſuch a 
re-cſtablihment, than they were when Origen wrote. 
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ing learned Pagans into their religion. —Il. The 
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actually cuts himſelt off from the benefits and on 
of Chriſtianity, and whatever he may call himſelf, is in 


reality no Chriſtian, nor ought to be eſteemed as ſuch. 


II. In the times we are now ſurveying, the Chriſtian 
religion ſhowed its full force and efficacy on the minds 


of men, and by many examples demonſtrated what great 


and generous ſouls it was capable of producing. It ex- 
alted and refined its — to a very 3 degree of 
perfection, and ſet them far above the pleaſures, and 
even the pains of this life. It d the infirmi- 
ty, and broke the fierceneſs of human nature. It hited 
up the minds of the ignorant to the knowledge and 
worſhip of him that made them, and inſpired the vi- 
cious with a rational devotion, a ſtrict purity of heart, 


and an unbounded love to their fellow-creatures. In 
proportion as it ſpread through the world, it ſeemed to 


change mankind into another ſpecies of beings. No 
ſooner was a convert initiated into it, but by an ealy 


figure he became a new man, and both ated and looked | 
upon himſelf as offe regenerated and born a ſecond time 


into another ſtate of exiſtence, 
III. It is not my buſineſs to be more particular in 


the accounts of primitive Chriſtianity, which have been - 


exhibited ſo well by others, but rather to»oblerve, that 
the Pagan converts, of whom I am now ſpeaki 


ing, 
mention this reformation of thoſe who had been 


the greateſt rs, with that ſudden and ſurpriſing 
change which it made in the lives of the moſt has! * te, 


as having ſomething in it ſupernatural, miraculous, 


and more than human. Origen repreſents this power in 
the Chriſtian religion, as no leſs wonderful than that of 
curing the lame and blind, or clearſſing the leper. Many 
others repretept it in the fame light, and. looked upon it 
as an argument that there was a certain divinity in that 
religion; which ſhowed itſelf in ſuch ſtrange and glori- 
ous:ettets -_ - - | L | 


IV. This thereſore was a great means not only of . 


ing Chriſt;anity to honeſt and learned heath- 
& 


{1 


ens, but of confirming them in the belief of our Saviour s 
IRE : | FO IE 
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8 | they law multitudes of virtuous men 
47 7 — themſelves upon his example, animated 

ee and actuated by that ſpirit which he 
to. ſend among his diſciples. 5 
2 711 I find no argument made a ſtronger impreſſi- 


e on the minds of theſe eminent Pagan converts, for 


ſtrengthening their faith in the hiſtory of our Saviour, 
than the predictions relating to him, in thoſe old pro- 
phetic writings, which were depoſited among the hands 
of the greateſt enemies to chriſtianity, and owned by 


them to have been extant many ages before his appear- 


ance. {The learned heathen converts, were aſtoniſhed 
to ſee the whole hiſtory of their Saviour's life, publiſhed 
| before he was horn, and to find that the evangeliſts and 
a. in their accounts of the Meſſiah, differed 
__ in point of time, the one foretelling what ſhould 
to him, and the other deſcribing thoſe very par- 

Bras as what had actually happened. This our Sa- 


- viour himſelf was pleaſed to Mrs. aſe of as the ſtrongeſt 
5 argument of his — the promiſed Meſſiah, and with- 


out it would hardly have reconciled his diſciples to the 


ignominy of his death, as in that remarkable paſſage 


which mentions his converſation with the two e e 
on the day of his N St. Song xXiV.- 13, to 


tte end. 


VI. The wachen We after avi travelled 
| . h all human learning, fortified their minds 
knowledge of arts and {ciences, were particu- 
a qualified to 3 theſe prophecies with great 
care and impartiality, and without kv me wreck prepoſſei - 
fion. If the Jews, on the one fide, put an unnatural in- 
| terpretation on theſe prophecies, to evade the force of 
them in their controverſies w. th the chriſtians ; or if tho 
5 chriſtians, on the other ſide, overſtrained ſeveral 
ges in their ications of them, as it often hap 
men of the beſt underſtanding, when their minds 
are heated with any conſideration, -that bears a, more 
than ordinary weight with it: the learned heathens = 
- be 3 the matter, when all t 
erat | 1 11 pt 
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prophecies were new to them, and their education had 
t the interpretation of them free and indifferent. Be- 
fides, theſe learned men among the primitive chriſtians, 
knew how the Jews, who had preceded bur Saviour, 
interpreted theſe predictions, and the ſeveral marks by 
which they acknowledged the Meſſiah, would be diſco- 
veret, and how thoſe ot the Jewiſh doctors, who ſueceed- 
ed him, had deviated from® the interpretations and doc- 
trines of their toretathers, cn purpole to ſtifle their .] n 
conviction. | A” 

VII. This ſet of arguments had therefore an invin- 
cible force with thoſe Pagan philoſophers who became 
chriſtians, as we find in mott of their writings. They 

0 could not diſbelieve cur Saviour's hiſtory, which ſo ex- 
' actly agreed with every thing that had been written of 
him, many before his birth, nor doubt of thoſe 
circumſtances being tulfilled in him, which could not be 
true of any perſon that lived in the world beſides him- 

ſelf. This wrought the greateft confuſion in the unbe- 
lieving Jews, and the greateſt convict on in the Gentiles, 
ho every where ſpeak with 2ftoniſhment of theſe truths, 
they meet with in this new magazine of learning, which 
1 was opened to them, and carry the point fo far as to 
| think whatever excellent doctrine they had met with 
ambng Pagan writers, had been ſtole from their conver- 
ſation with the Jews, or from the peruſal of theſe 

writings which they had in their cuſtody. 


** ADDITIONAL DISCOURSES. 
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Temperat boris: 


vnc e nil majus g; neratur Ilyſo 1 NR OE" "0 et 
Nee viget quicquam fimile aut ſecundum.  * HOR, 


ex being aſked by Dionyſius the tyrant, 
I what God was, "deſired a day's time to confider of 
it, before he made his reply. hen the day was ex- 
| pired, he defired two days; and afterwards, inſtead obs 
Teturning'his'anfwer, demanded ſtill double the time to 
ita {TG E cConſuler 


elf in the thought, inſtead of finding an end 

If we conſider the idea which wiſe men, by the light 

of reaſon, have framed of the Divine Being, it amounts 

to this: that he has in him all the perfect ĩon of a ſpiritual 

real prteion but what we div in our own fouls 
1 


"Ex 
b 


> 


| | _ ritual perfection but what we dilcover in our own ſouls, / 
ves join infinitude to each kind of theſe perfections, and 
what is a faculty in an human ſoul, becomes an attri- 
bute in God. e exiſt in place and time, the Divine 
Being fills the immenſity of ſpace with his pr 
and inhabits eternity. We are poſſeſſed of a little power, 
and a little knowledge, the Divine Being is almighty 
And omniſcient. In ſhort, by adding infinity to ny 
kind of perfection we enjoy, and by joining all the 
different kinds of perfeQions in one Being, we form our 
idea of the great ſovereign of nature. | 
Though every one who thinks, muſt have made this 
obſervation, I ſhall produce Mr. Locke's authority. to 
tze ſame . out of his eſſay on Human Underſtand- 
ing. © If ve examine the idea we have of the incom. 
c 1 we ſhall find, that we come 
by it the ſame way; that the complex ideas we 
© have, both of God and ſeparate ſpirits, are made up 
© of the ſunple ideas we receive from reflexion: v. g. 
© having from what we experience in ourſelves, got 


© power, of pleaſure and N and of ſeveral other 


z every one of theſe with our idea of infinity; and io 
putting them. together, make our complex idea of 


o 
* 
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what be really is. | 
The moſt exalted creature he has made, is y capable 
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- Haman ſon]; but it is impoſſible that we fionld have 


Keas of any kinds of perfection, except thoſe of which 
we have ſome finall rays and ſhort imperfe& ſtrokes in 
ourſelves. It would be therefore, a very high preſump- 
tion to determine, whether the Being has nut 


more attributes, than thoſe which enter into our concep- 
tions of him. is is certain, that if there be any 
kind of ſpiritual ion, which is not marked out in 


only: 


notion of this infinite Being, as high as it is poſſible for 
the mind of man to go, it wilt fall infinitely ſhort of 
re is no end of his 510 


it; none but himſelf can 


; of ad i it. | 
| The advice of the fon of Sirach is very juſt and ſub- 


fime in this light. By his word all things conſiſt. 
We may ſpeak much, and yet come ſhort : wherefore 
ein ſum, he is all. How thall we be able to ify 


him? For he is great above all his works. The 


is terrible and very ; and marvellous is his power. 
© When you glorify the Lord, exalt him as much as you | 
* can; for even yet will he far exceed. And when 


you 
« exalt him, put forth all your ſtrength, and be not 


« ; for you can never go far enough. Who hath 
8 kim, a be "ni tell us ? pes. lM 


| © nify him as he is? K * yet hid, r 5 


£ 
+. 25 


x" 
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| 22 theſe · be, for we have ſeen but à few of his- 
C ⁰ Ä ̃—AʃL . W 
T have here only conſidered the Supreme Being by the 
light of reaſon and philoſophy. If we would ſee him 
in all the wonders of his mercy, we muſt have recourſe. 
to revelation, which repreſents him to us, not only as in- 
finitely great and glorious, but as infinitely good. and. 
juſt in his diſpenſations towards man. But as this is a 
theory which falls under every ones conſideration, though 
indeed it can never be ſufhciently. conſidered, I ſhall 
here only take notice of that habitual worſhip and Vene- 
ration which we 1 to pay to this Almighty Being. 
We thauld often refreſh our minds with the thought of 
him, and annihilate gurſclves before him, in the con- 
templation ot our own worthleſſneſs, and of his tran- 
frendent. .excellency and perfection. This would im- 
print in our minds ſuch a conſtant and uninterrupted awe 
aud venergtion as that which I am here recommending, 
aud Shichiis in reality, a kind of inceſſant prayer, and 


reaſonable ;huniliation of the ſoul, before him who 


n Wee Ge iis a TR, es 
"Thi would, feftuall; 0 in Us, al * little ſeeds 
of pride, Vanity, and ſelf-conceit, which, are apt to 
ſhoot up . ihe al of ſuch,” whole owes turn 
more on thoſe comparative advantages which they enjoy _ 
over ſome of their fellow creatures, than on that infinite 
diſtance, Pre is placed between them and the ſupreme. 
model of all perfection. It would likewiſe quicken our 
il! deſires and endeavours, of uniting Ourſelves to him, by 
* "all the afts of religion andyirue.. 
| _-Suchan babicua homage to the Supreme Being would, 
in a particular manner, baniſh from among uss that 
pPrevai ing impi. 04 uſing bis name on the moſt trivial 


occaſions. r oe 3. nt da abt ic _ 
I F find the following paſſage in an excellent ſermon; 
Ener at the funeral of a gentleman, who was an 
ſueceſslul enquirer into the works of nature, than any 
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ſuch a practice. The very mention of it 
ficiently to thoſe in whom the light of 
ſay religion, is not utterly extinguiſhed. 


8. 


el. „rde die thoſe luminaries that 
utiful white. To complete the ſcene, the full · moon 
takes wake of, and opened to the op 2 new pic 


3+ j or on uu 8 
nature, which was more finely. ſhaded; and diſpoſed 
— hn a0 chan that which the lun bed before 


ered. to uus. 
| As Las ſur ing the moon waking in hr bright- 
niels, and taking aw, m4 among the conſtellations, ' 
a thought Furs — h L believe, very often per- 
plexes and. diſturba men of ſerious and contemplative 
natures, David hinmſelf fell into it in that reflexion. 
When I conſider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the 2 what 
Lis man, that thou art mindful of him, and the ſon of 
© man, that thou regardeſt him1* In the ſame manner, 
when | conlidered that infinite hoſt: of ſtars, or, to ſpeak 
more phically, of ſuns, which were then ſhining 
upon ages with thoſe innumerable ſets of planets, or 
were moving round their reſpective ſuns; 
when I FT — the idea, and ſuppoſed another 
heaven of ſuns and worlds riſing fill above this which 
we diſcovered,” and theſe ſtill. enlightened ee a ſuperior 
firmament of luminaries, which are planted at ſo great 
. a diſtance, that they appear to the inhabitants of 
the former as the ſtars do to us; in ſhort, whilſt I | 
ſued this thought, I could not but reflect on that little | 

inſignificant — which I myſclt bore amidſt the im- 
menſity of God's works. 

Were the ſun, which enlightens this part of the cre>: - 
ation, with all the hoſt of planetary worlds, that move 
about him, utterly extin iſhed and antihilated ; they 
would not; be miſſed more owes 4 grain of ſand upon the 
ſea ſhore. The ſpace they poſſeſs is fo extecdingly 
little, in compariſon of the whole, that it would ſcarce 
make a blank in the creation. The chaſm would be im- 
perceptible to an eye, that could take in the whole com- 
pals of nature, and paſs, from one end of the creation to 
the other; as it is poſlible there may be ſuch a ſenſe in 
ourſelves hereafter, or in creatures which are at preſent 
more exalted than ourſelves. We fee many ſtars by the 


kelp of galles, whack ve douet diſcover with our naked. 
* rat” | 5 5 — 
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eyes; and the finer our teleſcopes are, the more ſtill are 
our diſcoveries. Huygenius carries this thought ſo far, 
that he does not think it impoſſible there may be ſtars, 
whole light is not yet travelled down to us, ſince their 
firſt creation. There is no queſtion but the univerſe has 
certain bounds ſet to it; but when we conſider that it 
was the work of infinite power, prompted by infinite 
goodneſs, with an infinite Jpace to exert itſelt in, how 
can our imagination ſet any. bounds to it? 
Ta return theretore to my firſt thought, I could not 
but look upon myſelf with ſecret horror, as a being, 
that was not worth the ſmalleſt of one | who had 
: © great a under his care ſuperintendency. | I 
was afraid of being overlooked amidit the immenſity of 
. nature, and loſt among that infinite variety - of crea» 
tures, which in all probability (warm through all theſe - 
| immeaſurable regions of matter. mee 
In order to recover mylelf from this mortifying 
thought, I conſidered that it took its riſe from tho 
narrow conceptions, which we are apt to entertain of 
ie divine nature. We ourſelves cannot attend to many 
different. objects at the ſame time. If we are careful 
to inſpect fome things, we mult of courſe neglect others. 
This unperfection, which we obſerve in ourſelves, is an 
e ee that cleaves in ſome degree to creatures of - 
the higheſt capacities, as they are creatures, that * 
beings of finite and limited natures. The preſence 
erery created being, is confined to a- certain meaſure of 
ſpace, and conſequently his obſervation is ſtinted to a 
certain number of objects. The ſphere in which we 
move, and at, and underſtand; is of a wider cirtum- 
ſerence to one creature than another, according as we 
_ rile one above another, in the ſcale of exiſtence. But 
the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres, has its circumference. 
When thereſore we reflect on the divine nature, we are 
ſo uſed and accullomed to this imperfection in ourſelves, 
that we cannot forbear in ſome meaſure Aſcribing it to 
him, in whom there is no-ſhadow of imperfection- Our 
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v6 ber 669) And | 
i —— free wa, that his far 
| the poorneſs of out conceptions is fuch, that 
cannot forbear ſetting bounds to every thing it contem- 
plates, till our x comes again to our ſuccour, and 
throws: down all thoſe little prejudices which riſe in us 
unatares, and are natural to the mind of man. 
We ſhall therefore utter] b 0 this melancholy 
5 of our being OV ked 
ea of his works, and the bey of thoſe ob- 
8 which he ſeems to be inceſſantly employed, 
con , in the firſt place, that he is omnipreſent ;- 
| and, in the ſecond, that be is omniſcient. _ 
If we conſider him in his Omnipreſence: his being 
actuates, and ſupports the whole frame 
of nature. His creation, and every part of it, is full 
of him. There is nothing he has made, that is either 
£4 ſo diſtant, ſo little, or ſo inconfiderable, which he does 
not eſſentially inhabit. His ſubſtance is within the ſub- 
ſtance of every being, whether material or immaterial, 
and as intimately preſent to it, as that being is to itſelf, 
It would be an imper{eRion in him, were he able to re- 
moe out of one place into another, or to withdraw 
" Himſelf from any thing he has created, or from 


er 


to infinity. In ſhort, to ſpeak of him in the language 


every where, and his circumference no where. | 
f In the ſecond place, he is omniſcient' as well as om- 

Mpreſent. His ornniſcience, indeed, neceſſarily and na- 
TNurelh flows from his onmi — emp mips Spe hep 
_ -conf*10us of every motion that ariſes in the whole ma- 
terial world, which be thus eſſentially pervades, and of 


Several moralifts have conſidered the creation as the tem- 
ple of God, which he has built with his own hands, 

ich is filled with his preſence. Others have con- 
- idered infinite 3 as the receptacle, or rather the ha- 


alted- 


our Maker, in the 


l A the old A N „ be is a being whoſe centre is 


to every part of which he is thus intimately united. 


| Vitation of the Almighty : but the * moſt es 
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alted way of conſidering this infinite ſpace, is that of 
Sir Ilaac Newton, who calls it the Senſorium of the 
7 wak Brutes and men, have their Senſoriola, or 

ttle —— which apprehend the 
tence, and perceive . „ fa 1 a few objetts, — 
lie contiguous to them. Their knowledge and obſer- 
vation, turns within a very narrow circle. But as 
God Almighty. cannot but perceive and know every 
thing in which he reſides, infinite ſpace gives room to 
infinite kyowledge, and is, as it were, an organ to onle 
niſcience. 
Were the ſoul ſeparate from the body, and with one 
| glance of thought, ſhould ſtart beyond the bounds of 
1 creation, ſhould it for millions of yrars continue its 
pregreſs through inſinite ſpace with the ſame actirity, 
it would ſtill find itſelf within the embrace of its Cre- 
ator, and encompaſſed round with the immenſity of the 
Godhead. Whilſt we are in the body, he is not lets - 
preſent with us, becaule he is concealed from us. O 
* that I Knew where I might find him! ſays Job. Be- 
© hold I go forward, but he is not there; and backward, 
© but I cannot perceive him. On the left hand where 
he does work, but I cannot behola him: he hideth 
© hiinſelf on the right hand, that I cannot ſee him,” In 
fhort, reaſon as well as revelation aſſures us, that he 
cannot be- abſent from us, meg he is undif- 
covered by us. 
in this conſideration of God Almighty" $ 2 
. Ence and omtiſcience every uncomfortable t 
I He cannot but regard every thing that hi 

r of his creatures who tear they are 
not e d by bim. He is privy to all their thoughts, 
and to 8 anxiety of heart in particular, which is ape 
to trouble them on this occaſion : for, as it is e 8 
he ſhould overlook any of his creatures, ſo we ma 
confident that he regards, with _—y of mercy * 
wha endeavour to and themſelves to ) his notice, 
and in an unfeigned humility ef heart, think themſelves 
* that he ſhould be mindful of them. 1 
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a cm quid quærimus ultra? 7 Loe. 
N your paper of Friday the gth inſtant had occa- 
Py fiop to cunſider the Udiquity of the myo „and at 


the ſame time to ſhew, that as he is preſent to every — 

he cannot but be attentive to every thing, and pr 

all the modes and parts of its exiſtence; or, in — 

words, that his Omniſcience and Omnipreſence are eo- 

— and run togther through the whole infinitude o 
This con tion might furniſh us with many 

ves to devotion and motives to. morality, but as 


- this ſubject has been handled by ſeveral excelent writersy 


I ſnall conſider - it in a light wherein I have not ſeen it 


placed by others. 


Fi 16, How diſconſolate is the condition of an intellee- 
tual Being who is thus preſent with his Maker, but at the 
lame time receives no extraordinary benefit or advantage 


from this his preſence! 


| Secondly, How d is the condition of an intel- 
lectual Being, who feels no other effects from this his 
preſence but ſuch as proceed from divine wrath and in- 
dignation| * ©” 
>. Thirdly, 83 is the condition of that intellee- 
Being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's preſence, from 
ſecret = effeſts of his mercy and loving-kindneſs ! 
Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition of an intellec- 


cual Being, who is thus preſent with his Maker, but at 


the ſame time receives no extraordinary beneſit or advan- 


Eee —. Every dae le t mnt i 


. . 


this fles through 
it. The bens and uh earth, —— pon planets 


4 move and gravitate by virtue of this great principle with- 


in them. All the dead parts of nature are invigorated 


= 8 „and made capable of 


qualities. The ſeveral inſtincts, 
in the 9:06 do likewiſe operate and work to- 


Harde: the ſeveral ends which are agreeable to them, by 


| this divine energy. Man only, who does not 


with this holy Spirit, and is inattentive to his preſence, 
3 „ which — 
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The divinity is with him, and where 
about him, but of no advantage to him. wy is the ſame 
thing to a man without relig on, as if there was no God 
in the world. Itis indeed impoſſible for an infinite — 
to remove himſelf from any of his creatures; but though _ 
he cannot withdraw his eſſence from us, which would 
argue an imperfection in him, he can withdraw from us all 
the joys and conſolations of it. His preſence may perhaps 
be neceſſary to ſupport us in our exiſtence ; but he may 
leave this our exiſtence to itſelf, with regard to its hap- 
| ae or miſery. For, in this ſenſe, he may caſt us away 
his preſence, and take his holy — us. This 


ſingle cunſideration one would think ſufficient to make us 


on our hearts to all thoſe infuſions of joy and gladnels 
ich are ſo near at hand, and ready to be poured in up- 
on us; eſpecially when we conſider, Secondly, The de- 
plorable condition of an intellectual Bei ; feels no 
other effects from his Maker's preſence, ut ſuch e. 


ceed from divine wrath and —— 


We may aſſure curſclves that the great Author of na- 
ture will not always be as one, who is indifferent to 


of his creatures. Thoſe who will not feel him in his 


love, will be ſure at length to feel him in his diſpleaſure. 
how dreadful is the condition of that creature, who. 
is only ſenſible of the Being of his Creator by what he 
fuffers from him! He is as eſſentially preſent in hell aa 
n heaven, but the inhabitants of thoſe-accuried places 
behold him only in his wrath, and ſhrink within the 
flames to e themſelves fiom him. It is not in the 
2 to conceive the fearful effects of 

nnipotence incenſed. 


But I ſhall only r inel- 


Falun Being, who, in this life; Br under the d. 
of hun, that at all times and at all places is in 
| uni cd with him. He is able to diſquiet the ſdul, and 


vex it in all its faculties. He can hinder any of the great- 
elt comforts of life from refreſhing us, give an edge 


—_— ane. of ks ligiteſt * Who then can 


„ or con any | « 
bear the thought of being an outcaſt from his preſence, 
that is, from the comforts of it, or of feeling it only in 
1 its terrors? How pathetic is that expoſtulation of Job, 
= / when, for the trial of his patience, he was made to Joo 
[ upon himſeif in this deplorable condition! Why haſt 
thou ſet me as a mark againſt thee, ſo that I am become 
© a burden to myſelf? But, ; Thirdly, How happy is 
the condition of that intellectual Being, who is ſenſible 
ok his Maker's preſence, from the ſecret effects of his 
mercy and loving kindneſs. $386: 5 2 * 
; The bleſſed in heaven. behold him face to face; that 
WM are as ſenſible of his preſence as we are of the pre- 
ſence of any perſon whom we look upon with our eyes. 
There is doubtlefs a faculty in ſpir:ts, by which they 
apprehend one another, as our ſenſes do material objects; 
ad and there is no queſtion but our ſouls, when they are diſ- 
embodied, or placed in glorified bodies, will by this fa- 
culty, in whatever part of ſpace they reſide, be always 
ſenſible of the divine preſence. We, who have this veil 
of ' fleſh ſtanding between us and the world of ſpirits, 
muſt be content to know that the ſpirit of God is pre- 
ſent with us, by the effects which he produceth in us. 
Our outward tenſes are too groſs to apprehend him; 
we may, however, taſte and ſee how gracious he is, by 
his influence upon our minds, by thoſe virtuous thdughts 
Which he awakens in us, by thoſe ſecret comforts and re- 
4 freſhments which he conveys into our fouls, and by thoſe 
r - raviſhing joys and inward fatisfaftions, which are perp 
' _- *qually ſpringing up and diffuſing themſelves among all 
the thoughts of good men. He is lodged in our very 
eſſence, and is as a foul within the ſoul, to irradiate its 
. underſtanding, rectify its will, purity its paſſions, and 
enliven all the powers of man. How happy therefore is 
an intellectual Being, who, by prayer and meditation, 
by virtue and good works, opens this communication 
1 between God and his own ſoul? Though the whole 
Creation frowns' upon him, and all nature looks black 
About him, he has his light and ſupport within lum, 


1 


dat are able to cheer his mind, and bear him up in the 
* s | : mid 
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midſt of all theſe horrors which encompaſs him. He 
knows that his helper is at hand, and is always nearer 
to him than any thing elſe can be, which is capable of 
\annoying or terrifying him. In the midſt of calumny 

or contempt, he attends to that Being who whiſpers 
better things within his foul, and whom he looks upon 
as his defender, his glory, and the lifter up of his head. 
or his deepeſt ſolitude pe —_ - * knows that 
e is in com with t ateſt of Beings; and 
_ ceives withia Himself fuck x real ſenſations” of his — 
Aence, as are more delightful than any thing that can be 
met with in the converiation of his creatures. Even in 
the hour of death, he conſiders the pains of his diſſolution 
to be nothing elſe but the breaking down of that partition, 
which ſtands betwixt his ſoul, and the fight of that be- 
ing, who is always preſent with him, and is about to 
manifeſt itſelf to him in ſulneſs of joy, 
It we would be thus happy, and thus ſenſible of our 
Maker's prelence, from the effects of his merey and 
goodneſa, we muſt keep ſuch a watch over all our thoughts, 
that, in the language of the Scripture, his ſoul may 
haye pleaſure in us. We muſt take care not to grieve 
his holy ſpirit, and endeavour to make the meditations 
of our always acceptable in his ſight, that he 
delight thus to reſide and dwell. in us. The light of na- 
ture could direct Seneca to this doctrine, in a very re- 
markable paſſage among his epiſtles, : Sacer ineſt in no- 
bis ſpiritus bonorum, malorumque cuſtos, & obſerva- 
tor, & quemadmodum nos illum tractamus, ita & ille 
nos. There is a holy ſpirit reſiding in us who watches 
and obſerves both good and evil men, and will treat us 
«after the ſame manner that we treat him. But I ſhall 
- conclude this diſcourſe with theſe more empatical words 
in divine revelation, *« It a man love me, he will keep my 
word, and my father will love him, and we will come 
N unto him, e re | 
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4 niebo audacia detur, "Wy | 3 
3 Non metuam magui dixifſe palatia Cœl. | Or. Met, 
. | ſpa: v4 retry boar my 
& * mendous 3 b1 ui or mnipr i eſence 
© the Divine Being. 12 that he is equalh) 
4 preſent in all places throughout the whole extent of 
« infinite ſpace. This doctrine is fo agreeable to reaſon, 
that we meet with it in the writings of the enlightened 
. © Heathens, as I night ſhew at large, were it not already 
done by other hands. But though the Deity be thus 
.< eflentially preſent through all the immenſity of , 
« there is one part of it in which he diſcovers himielf in 
rA moſt tranicendent and viſible glory. This is that 
place which is marked out in Scripture, under the dif- 
_ © terent appellations of . paradiſe, the third heaven, the 
| ©. throne of God, and the habitation, of his glory. It 
- T is here-where the glorified Body of our Saviour reſides, 
3 eee 9 = — hierarchies, and the innu- 
« me | are ented as 
| * furrounding chi feat of God with 2 
OO © of praiſe. This is that preſence of God which ſome of 
| «© the divines call his glorious, and others his majeſtic 
S < preſence. He is indeed as eſſentially preſent in all other 
_—  -* places as in this, but it is here where he refides in a 
ſenſible magnificence, and in the midft of thoſe iphmn- 
| * dours which can affect the imagination of created 
6 4 r a 
It is very remarkable that this opinion of God Al- 
d mighty's preſence in heaven, whether diſcovered by 
4 3 1 ee el 
60 parents, ils among all the nations o wor | 
<4 whatſoever different notions they entertain of the God - 
© head. If you look into Homer, that is, the moſt an- 
- © cient of the Greek writers, you ſee the Supreme powers 
© ſeated in the heavens, and encompaſſed with inferior 
_ $; Deities, among whom the Muſes are 


flantly about d pdt 
A ing ince ut his . ocs not 
| | * &Sthe mai rakes ee of this great cut 
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t we are ſpeaking of? The ſame doctrine is ſhadowed 
« out in many other Heathen authors, though at the ſame 
time, like ſeveral other revealed truths, and adul- 
c terated with a mixture of fables and human inventions. 
© But to paſs over the notions of the Greeks and Romans, 
- © thoſe more enlightened parts of the P world, we 
© find there is ſcarce a people — potrt—nacdiat 
nations who are not trained up in an opinion, that 
© heaven is the habitation of the divinity whom they 
6 - ſhi N a oh ly IHE TR 
<4 As in Solomon N — * 
© torum, in which a viſible y appeared among t 
© the figures of the cherubims, and into which — but 
« the high-prieſt himſelf was permitted to enter, after 
© having made an atonement for the fins of the people 3 
“ ſo, if we conſider the whole creation as one great tem- 
0 2 there is in it this Holy of Holies, into which the 
s 2 1 | 
© among A arc = ving made a 
« 1 185 
JO, With how much ſkill muſt the throne of God be 
© erefted?, With what glorious defigns is that habitatioh 
* beautified, which is contrived and built by him who 
7 inſpired Hiram with wiſdom? How great muſt be the 
© majeſty of that place, where the art of creation 
* has been employed, and where God has choſen to ſhew 
© himſelf in the moſt ificent manner ? What muſt be 
_ © the architecture of infinite power under tlie direction of 
infinite wiſdom ? — ITE 216 09 
© ter an ineffable manner, with the ſight of objects, 
* which were made to affect him by that Being who 
_ 4 knows the inward frame of a foul, and how to | 
© and raviſh it in all. its moſt ſecret powers, and 


ties. It is to this majeſtic of God we 
+ ply thoſe, beautiful in Hol Writ: 0 Bo. 


4 hold even to the moon, and it hi 222 the 
4 ſtars are hot pure in bis fight.” The light of the ſun, 
und all the glories of the world in which we live, are 

© but as weak and ſickly 3 4 
wh ; 2 | 


1 


64 | or 009; "AND © 
© neſs itſelf, in compariſon of thoſe ſplendours which en- 
c 9 6 the throne of God, 

As the glory of this place is tranſcendent beyond ima- 
— 50 . 3 — 
t, and 


ory within n 
4 729 — may Foe 8 which God thus a tee in 
4 perfect — we cannot poſſibly conceive. "Though 
it is not infinite, it may be inde finite; and though not 
© immeaſurable in itſelf, it may be ſo with regard to any 
.< created eye or imagination. If he has made theſe lower 
regions of matter ſo inconceivably wide and magnifi- 
© <cnt for the habitation of mortal and periſhable Beings, 
6: how t may we ſuppoſe the courts of his houle to 
be, where he makes his reſidence in a more eſpecial man- 
1 ner, and diſplays himſelf in the fulneſs of his glory, 
among an innumerable company” of angels, and ſpirit 
of juſt men made perfect 
This is certain, that our imaginations cannot be raiſed 
© too high, when we think of a place where omni potence 
and omniſcience have ſo ſignally exerted themſelves, be- 
ö HSE... 22 1 are able to produce a ſcene infinitely more 
a orious Bache what we are able to imagine. 
It is not 100 ible but, at the conſummation of all 
61 Wy ring theſe outward a ts of nature, whieli are 
no ſuited to thoſe beings'who' inhabit them, may be 
taken in and added to that glorious place of which I 
am here ſpeaking; and by that means made z proper 
©: habitation for beings who were exempt from mortality, 
_ < andclearedoftheir imperfeRtions : for ſo the Scripture 
ſeems to intimate, when it ſpeaks of new heavens and of 
©/ anew earth, wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs. | 
I have wy conſidered this glorious place, with re- 
o 75 8 Gght and ion, though it is — 
aaa Rr 
their hi thcations. | is no 
more ies in tranſports the ſoul, than — 1 
© and we have great reaſon to believe, from the dulbrip. 
tions of this place in it, And i that this is une df 
the entertainments of it, if the ſoul of man 24 
„ 


. 
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© be ſo wonderfully affected with thoſe firains of , 
* which human art is capable of producing, how much 
more will it be raiſed and elevated by thoſe, in which 
4 is exerted the whole power of | "The ſenſes are 
_ © faculties of the human ſoul, though they cannot be em- 
0 — this our vital union, without proper in- 
ſtruments in the body. Why, therefore, we ex- 
c clude the ſatis faction — theſe faculties, which Ay 1 
© by experience are inlets of leafure to 5 
6 22 among thoſe — 2 are to make 
up our happineſs hereafter? Why ſhould we ſuppoſe 
that our hearing and ſeeing will not be gratified with 
© thoſe objects which are moſt agreeable to them, and 
© which they cannot meet with in theſe lower regions of 
© nature; objects, which neither hath nor 
et ear heard, nor can it enter into heart of mas 
& to conceive? I knew a man in Chriſt (ſays St. Paul, 
46 2 of himſelf) above fourteen ago (whe- 
* in the body, I cannot tell, or w out of the 
« body, I'cannot tell: God knoweth) ſuch a one caught 
“ up to the third heaven. And I knew ſuch a 
« (whether in the body, or out of the body, I cannot 
tell: God knoweth) how that he was caught up into 
«« paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable words, which iv is not 
% poſſible for a man to utter. By this is meant, that 
© what he had heard was fo infinitely different from any 
NETS 2 nn evo ie 6 it was 
* impoſſible to expreſs it in ſuch words as might con 
oa _—_ of it to aac py . rnd 
lt is very natural for us to take delight in enquiries 
(:epennraing hay foreign country, whind wenn fm thike 
ox other to make our abode; and as we all | to be 
© admitted into this glorious place, it is both a ; 
__ * and uſeful curioſity, to get what information we can of - 
© it, whilſt we make ule of revelation for our guide. When 
© theſe everlaſting doors ſhall be open to us, we may be 
© ſare that the pleaſures and beauties of this place will 
+ infinitely tranſcend our preſent hopes and e ti 
9 F 
ö . 3 e i 
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— 


/ „ 
Or | GODz No 


Vill riſe infinitely beyond whatever we are able to con- 


© ceive of it. We might here entertain ourſelves with 
many other ſpeculations on this fubject from thoſe ſeve- 
«ral hints which we find of it in the Holy Scriptures ; as, 
* whether there may not be different manſions, and apart- 
ments of gloty, to beings. of different natures ; Whe- 
© ther as they excel one another in perfection, they are 
not admitted nearer, to the throne of the Alnighty, 
and enjoy greater manifeſtations of his preſence; whe- 
ther there are not ſolemn times and occaſions, when all 


| b the multitude of heaven celebrate the Te of their 


Maker in more extraordinary forms of praiſe and ado- 
tration; as Adam, though he had continued in a ſtate of 


_ © innocence, would, in the opinion of our divines, have 


kept holy the Sabbath · day, in a more particular man- 
< ner than any other of the even. Theſe, and the like 
« ſpeculations, we may very innocently indulge, ſo long 


as we make uſe of them, to inſpire us with a deſire of 


becoming inhabitants of this delightful place. - 
I have in this, and in two foregoing letters, treated 


. on the moſt ſerious ſuhject that can employ the mind 


* c which, if ble, 


of man, the rr of the Deity ; a ſubject 
| ald never depart-from our medi- 
© tations... We have conſidered the divine Being, as he 


| © inhabits infinitude, as he dwells among his works, as 


© he is p99 to the mind of man, and as he diſcovers 
©-hunſelf in a mois glorious manner among the regions 
« of the bleſt. Such a conſideration ſhould be kept awake 
© in us at all times, and in all places, and poſleſs our 
minds with a perpętual awe and reverence; it ſhould 
©. be interwoven with all our thoughts and perceptions, 
and become one with the conſciouſneſs of our own Be- 
Sing. It is not to be reflected on in the coldneſs of phi- 


_ © lolophy, but aught to fink us into the loweſt proſtration 


before him, who is ſo aſtoniſhingly great, wonderful, 
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go . — Aduo labuntur labuntur tempora motu 2 a 
Non ſecus ac flumen. Neque enim coaſiftere flumeny , FI > 
4 Nec levis hora poteſt : ſed ut uns impellitur und, 
- VUrgeturque prior venienti, urgetque priorem, 
Tempora fic fugiuat pariter, pariterque ſecuuntur 3 8 
Et nova ſunt ſemper. Nam quod fuit ante, re. ictum eft 3 * a 
Fitque quod haud fuerat: momentaque cuntta novantur. Ovid Met. 


W conſider infinite ſpace as an expanſion without 
a circumference: We conſider eternity, or infi- 
nite duration, as a line that has neither a ing nur 
end. In our ſpeculations of infinite ſpace, we conſider 
that particular place in which we exiſt, as a kind of cen- 
ter to the whole expanſion. In our {| tions of eter- 
nity we conſider the time which is preſent to us as the mid- 
dle, which divides the whole line into two equal parts. 
For this reaſon, many witty authors compare the prelent 
time to an iſthmus, or narrow-neck of land, that riſes in 
= of an beean, ummeaturably diffuſed on either 
-. Philoſophy, and indeed common ſenſe, naturally throws 
eternit under two diviſions; which we may call in En- 
gliſh, that eternity which is paſt, and that eternity which 
is to come. The terms of æternitas a parte ante, 
and æternitas a parte poſt, may be more amuſing to the 
reader, but can — ne other idea alived ha them than 
| what is conveyed to us by thoſe words, an eternity that 
. 4s-paſt, and an eternity that is to come. Each of theſe eter- 
nities is bounded at the one extreme; or, in other words, 
the former has an end, and the latter a beginning. 
[Let us firſt of all conſider that etertitv which is paſt; 
reſerving that which is to come for the ſubje& of another 
paper. The nature of this eternity is utterl = 
ceivable by the mind of man: our reaſon demon 
us that ĩt has been, but at the ſame time can frame no — 3 
ol it, but what is big with abſurdity and contradiction-. 
We can have no other conception of any duration which 
is paſt, than that all of it was once ein ; and-whateyer = 
was once preſent, is at ſome certain diſtance from us, 
and -whatloever is at any certain diſtance! from us, be 
the diſtance never ſo remote, cannot be eternity. The 
On any duration's being paſt, SEEING ' 


e N. 
If we go to the bottom of this matter, we ſhall find, 
that the ies we meet with in our conceptions of 
_ eternity proceed from this ſingle reaſon, that we can have 
. noother idea of any kind of duration, than that by which 
ve ourſelves, and all other created beings, do exiſt; which 
_ ts, a ſucceſſive duration made up of paſt, preſent and to 
_ 7 gr aces ee | 

| whoſe exiſtence were not once actually preſent, 
2 — > «gan 


. 
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fare, that whatever was once does he within the 
reach of numbers, though perhaps we can never be able 


to put of them her for that purpoſe. We 
7 2 , — wes may be actually preſent 
1 3 — infinite ſpace, which does not lie at a cer- 
1H tain di from us, as that any part of infinite duration 
was once actully preſent, and does not alſo lie at ſome de- 
termined diſtanee from us. The diſtance in both caſes may 
be immeaſurable and indefinite, as to our faculties, but 
dur reaſon tells us that it cannot be ſo in itſelf. - Here 


. 
| i 
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| 
. 
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— think 
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a demonſtrative argument of the Being ternity 
of a God: and though there are — — . | 
: 2 which lead us to this great truth, I do not think we 
dught to lay aſide any proofs in this matter which the 
ght of — * has tuggeſted to us, eſpecially when it-is 
: — a one as has been urged by men famous for their pe- 
netration and force of underſtanding, and which appears 
altogether concluſive to thoſe who will be at the paine * 
1 it. b 
Having thus conſidered that eternity which i is paſt, ac. 
coiding t the beſt idea we can frame of it, I "now. 
draw up thoſe ſeveral articles on this ſubje& which are 
; diftated'to us by the light of reaſon, and which my 
be. e eee, 
great point. 
Fi , It is certain that no Being could have made it- 
ſelf; for F fo, 7 it muſt have acted before it was, which i. is 
a contradiQion. 4 
Secondly, That, therefore, ſome Being muſt have ex- 
iſted trom all eternity. 
. "Thirdly, That whatever exiſts after d ee 2 
created beings, or according to notions which we 
have of-exiſtence, could not have exiſted from eternity. 
Foutthly, that this eternal Being muſt therefore be 
the great Author of nature, The Ancient of Days, who, 
being ut an infinite diſtance in his perfections from all 
finite and created beings, exiſts in a quite different man- 
| PFF 
S 
9 — of eee 
be thought ĩ any thing, pretended to ex- 
be . — by telling us, that 
1 infinite duration in every moment: that 


\ 
1 


| is with him a © pundZum a; fixed point: 
| or, 223 is as good ſenſe, an em inſtant: that no- 
thing with e to his exiſtence is eĩther or to 
come: to which the ingenious Mr. een in 
his . of heaven. = bg 2 
Dm as... þ 


4 « oy 
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as 
| think men- 
had better own their ignorance, than advance dectrines 
7 which-they mean nothing, and which, indeed, zre 
f-contraditory. We calinnt be too maleht inowr hl. 
quiſitions, when we meditate on him who is environed 
with ſo much glory and ection, who is the ſource of 
the fountain of all that exiſtence which we and 
his whole creation derive from him. Let us therefore 
with the utmoſt humility acknowledge, that as ſame Be- 
ing muſt neceſſaril have exiſted from eternity, ſo this 
Being does exiſt an incomprehenſible manner, finee 
it is impoſſible for a Being to have exiſted from eternity, 
after our manner or not ions of exiſtence.. Revelation 
confirms theſe natural dictates of reaſon in the accounts 
#hich it gives'us of the Divine Exiſtence, where it tells 
| ws, that he is the ſame yeſterday, to-day, and for ever 
. that he is the Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and 


the Ending: that a thouſand years are with him as one. 
da 


y, and one day as a thonſand years; by which, and 
the like expreſſions we are tau that is exiſtence, 
-with relation to time or duration, is infinitely different 


:Moſesdefires — IK name he ſhall give him in his 


ten as the Being which tral and really exiſts. 

8 was drawn from 
iron wb et 

e Eh 

which in reality 

veel nl pic — — 

1 Nye exiſtence is rather r 


. 
- he intitles himſelf, I am that I am; and when - 


f 
f 


of exiſtence, and ſomething which is like it, than cx- 


ference. How can we f iently proſtrate ourſelves and 


_ effable goodneſs and wiſdom which contrived this ex- 


cially when we conſider that he himſelf was before in the 
die dull enjoyment of eternity. What man can think of 
being made a conſcious, a reaſonable and nappy creature, 

is 


in ſhort, of being taken in as a ſharer of his exiſtence, 
and a kind of partner in eternity, without being ſwallow- 
ed up in „ in praiſe, in adoration! It 1s, indeed, 


Being has not given us powers or faculties ſuthcicat to 


It is however ſoine comfort to us, that we ſhall always 
Se doing what we ſhall be never able to do, and that a 


work of eternity. 


| mae hominum pecudumque.genus, vitrque volantumy 
| 12 there is a great deal of pleaſure in con- 


 wroufht the maſs of dead matter, with the ſeveral rela- 
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Kill, thethinks, ſomething more wondertul and Surpriſing 


* 
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iſtence itſelf. He only properly exiſts whoſe exiſtence 
is entirely preſent ; that is, in other words, who exiſts in 
the moſt perfect manner, and in ſuch a manner as we 
have no idea of. | | f 

I ſhall conclude this tion with one uſeful in- 
fall down before our Maker, when we conſider that in- 
iſtence for finite natures? What mult be the overflowings 


of that -will, which prompted our Creator to ada 
n in whom it is not ncceſlary? Tape 


£ 


ficifon of exiſtence and of happineſs, and in 


himſelf as called out and ſeparated from nothing, of his 


a thought too big for the mind of man, and rather to be 
entertained in the ſecreſy of devotion, and in the ſilence 
of the ſoul, than to be expreſſed by wards. The Supreme 


extol and magnify ſuch unutterable goodneſs. 


work which cannot be finiſhed, will, however, be the 


| ACTION Mo iow 
| The Power and I, iſlm of God in the Creation. 


Et qua marmoreo fert monſtra ſub quore pontus. VIS. 


templating the material world, by which I mean 
that ſyſtem of bod es into which nature has ſo curiouſly 


tions which thoſe bodies bear to one another z there.is 


\ 3 918 > — 


* 


5 


marble itſe 
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in contemplations on the world of life, by which I mean 

All thoſe animals with which every part of the univerſe is 
furniſhed. The material world is only the ſhell of the 


- .- univerſe: The world of life are its inhabitants. 


If we conſider thoſe parts of the material world which 
lie the neareſt to us, and are, therefore, ſubje& to our ob- 
ſervations and enquiries, it is amazing to conſider the in- 
_-finity of animals with which it is ſtocked. Eve 
of matte? is peopled ; Every green leaf iwarms with in- 
habitants. There is ſcarce a ſingle humour in the 
'of a man, or of any other animal, in which our glafles 
do not diſcover myriads of living creatures. The furface 
of animals is alſo covered with other animals, which are, 


in the ſame manner, the baſis of other animals, that live 


upon it; nay, we find in the moſt folid bodies, as in 
Fa innumerable cells and cavities that are 

crowded with ſuch imperceptible inhabitants, as are too 
little for the naked eye to diſcover. On the other hand, 


il we look into the more bulky parts of nature, we ſee 


the ſeas, lakes and rivers teeming with numberleſs kinds 
of living creatures: We find every mountain and marſh, 


+ wiklcrnels and wood, plentifylly ſtocked with birds:and 
beaſts, and every part of matter affording proper neceſſa- 


ries and conveniences for the livelihood of multitudes 
which inhabit . e A TOR 
Tube author of the Plurality of Worlds draws a very 
good argument from this conſideration, for the peopling 
of every planet; as, indeed, it ſcems N. probable from 
the analogy of reaſon, that if no of matter, which 
we are acquainted with, lies waſte and uſeleſs, thoſe 
great bodies which are at ſuch a dijtance from us ſhould 
not be dejart and unpeopled, but rather that they ſhould 
Abs 109 hs with beings adapted to their reſpective 
V4 tions. f 2 | | 14 N " * 
Exiſtence is a bleſſing to thoſe beings only which are 
endowed with perception, and is in a manner thrown away 
upon dead matter, any further than as it is ſubſervient 
to beings which are conſcious to their exiſtence. Ac- 
£cordingly we find, from the bodies which lie under our 
„„ l obſer vation, 


ar 


n 


* - 
* 
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_<bſervation, that matter is only made as the baſis and 
ſupport of animals, and that there is no more of the- one 
than what is neceſlary for the exiſtence of the other, 

Infinite Goodneſs is of ſo communicative a nature, 
chat it ſeems to delight in the conferring of exiſtence up- 
on every degree of perceptive being. As this is a ſpe- 
culatzon, which I have often purſued with gre prove 
x 6; voy I ſhall enlarge farther upon it, by conſidering 
— * the ſcale of beings which comes within our 

. 
There a are ſome living creatures which are raiſed but 
juſt above dead matter. Te mention only that ſpecies 
of ſhell Gf ch are formed in the faſhion of a cone, 


I _— 


I. that grow fo the ſurface of ſeveral rocks, and imme- 

a Aiately die upon their being ſevered from that place where 
grow, There are many other creatures but one 
remove from theſe, which have no other ſenſe beſides 

. that of feeling and taſte. Others have ſtill an additional 

a one of hearing; others of ſmell, and others of fight. It 

2, is wonderful to obſerye, by what a gradual. progrels the 

: world of life advances through a prodigious variety of 
j ies, before a creature is tormed that is co in 
its ſenſes; and evep among thele there is ſuch a dif- 

' ; | degree of perfection in the ſenſe which one animal 
enjoys beyond what appears in another, that though the 

ſenſe in different animals be diſtinguiſhed by the ſame 

1 common denomination, it ſeems almoſt of a different na- 

8 ure. If after this we look into the ſeveral in ward per- 

. fections of cunning and ſagacity, or what we generally 
10 Fall inſtinct, we find them rifing after the ſame manner, 

1 unperceptibly one abeve another, and receiving additi- | 
Id ; onal improvements according to the ſpecies in which 

. they are implanted. This progreſs in Nature is ſo very 

8 gradual, that the moſt perfect ot an inferior ſpecigs comes 

hs 45 e the moſt imperfect of that which is 3 „ 

| tely ve it, ; ; 63 ; 

4 Ihe exuberant and overflowing goodneſs. of the Y 
he. preme Being, whole mercy extends to all his works, is 
ur Painly ſeen, as 1 have before hinted, from his having 
a 8 6 made 

, b 
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7X ſo very little matter, at leaſt whit falls within our 


knowledge; that does not ſwarm. with life: Nor is his 
goodneſs leſs ſeen in the diverſity, than in the multitude. 
.of living c $. Had he only made one ſpecies of 
animals, none of the reſt would have enjoyed the happi- 
nels of exiſtence z he has, therefore, ſpecified in his crea- 


whole chaſm in nature, from a plant to a man, is filled 
up withdiyers kinds of creatures, riſing one over anther, 
by ſucha gentle and eaſy aſcent, that the little tranſitions 


and deviations from one ſpecies to another, are almoſt in- 
ſenſible; This intermediate ſpace is ſo well huſbanded 


and managed, that there is ſcarce a degree gf perception 

which does not appear in ſome one of the world of 
more magifeſtec in this his proceeding ? © © © 

There is a conſequence, beſides thoſe J have alrea y 


* life. Is the goodneſs or wiidom of the Divine Being, 


» 
* 


mentioned, which leems very naturally deducible from 


the foregoing conſiderations. It the ſcale of being riſes 
vy ſueh'a regular progreſs, ſo high as man, we may, by 
a parity of reaſon, ſuppoſe that it ſtill proceeds gradually 
through thoſe beings which are of a ſuperior nature to 
him: tinge there is an infinitely greater {pace and room 
for diferent degrees of perfection, Between the Supreme 
Being and man, than between man and the moſt deſpi- 
cable inſect. This conſequence of fo great a variety 
of Beings which are ſuperior to us, from that variety 
which is inferior to us, is made by Mr. Locke, in 
A2 paſlage which I ſhall here ſet down, after having pre- 
._ _ miſled, that notwithſtanding there is ſuch infinite room 


between man and his Maker for the creative power to 


exert itſelf in, it is impoſſible that it ſhould ever be filled 


up, ſince there will ill be an infinite gap or diſtance be- 


: tween th higheſt created being, and the Power which 
Noduced Sa” HH 4-1; | 23 

ef That there ſhould be more ſpecies of intelligent 

. creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible and ma- 

. terial below us, is probable to me from hence ; that in 


oy 0 Al the vidivle 'corporeal world, we ſee no chaſms, nor. 


« gaps: 


tion every degree of life, every capacity of being. The 


4+ 
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e gaps. All quite down from us, the deſcent is by ealy 
| «© and continual ſeries of things, that in each re- F 
move differ very little one from the other. There are 
« fiſhes that have wings, and are not ſtrangers tot he airy 
© region: and there are ſome birds, that are inhabitants 
hi _* of the water, whoſe blood is cold as fiſhes, and their 
ll _* fleſh ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allowed 
© them on fiſh-days. There are animals ſo near of kin 
both of birds. and beaſts, that they are in the middle 
© betwgen them both; amphibious animals link the ter- 
© 'reftrial and aquatic together; ſeals live at land and at 
5 ſea, and porpoiſes have the warm blood and entrails af 
| a hog ; not to mention what is confidently reported of 
18 © mermaids or ſeamen. There are ſome brutes, that ſeem 
i to have as much knowledge and reaſon, as ſome that are 
called men; and the animal and vegetable kingdoms | 
e are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take the lowelt of | 
d one, and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be per-. 
. © ceived any great difference between them: and fo on | 
A till we come to the lowelt the and moſt inorganical parts /' |} 
of matter, we ſhall find every where that the ſeveral ſpe- 
-4 cies ara linked together, and differ but in almott inſen- 
{ible degrees. And when we conſider the infinite power 
and wiſdom of the Maker, we have reaſon to think that 
© it is ſuitable to the magnificent harmony of theuniverſe, 
© and the great deſign and-infinite'gapdneſs of the archi- 
tect, that the ſpecies of creatures ſonld alſe, by gentle 
A degrees, aſcend upwards from us towards his infinite 
2 3 as we ſec they gradually deſcend from us 
© downwards; which, if it be probable, we have reaſon © 
then to be perſuaded, that there are far more ſpecies ot 
creatures above us, than there are beneath; we being in 
degrees of perfection much more remote from the inf 
© nite Being of God, than we are from the loweſt ſtate of - 
© heing, and that which approaches neareſt to nothing., 
© And yet of all theſe diſtin ſpecies, we have no clear . 
„ dit ideas.” e 
| In this ſyſtem of being, there is no creature ſo wonderful 
77 in its nature, and 8 much deſerves our particuler 
&" ay 2 * | '®S5 4 A 
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76 THE POWER AND WISDOM 
Uttention, as man, who fills up the middle ſpace between 
the animal and intellectual nature, the viſible and inviſible - 
World, and is that link in the chain of beings, which has 
been often termed the * nexus utriuſque mundi.“ So that 
he who in one-reſpett is aſſociated with angels and arch- 


angels, may look upon a Being of infinite perfection aas | 
his father, and the Mgbeſt order of ſpirits as his brethren, 
may in another reſpe& ſay to corruption, thou art m fa. 
FE TO whey art my mo er, andy filter. 

toads —— ; 

| * diverſs tamen - OVID. © 
® OSEwho v were {killed in anatomy among the ancients 
IE IP concluded from the outward and inward make of an $ 
| that it was the work of a Being tranſeendent ß 


3 wiſe and powerful. As the world grew more enlightened 
»| in this art, their diſcoveries gave them freſh opportunities 
of admiring the conduct of Providence in the formation 
of an human body. Galen was converted by his diſſec- 
tions, and could not but own a Supreme ing upon a 
- furvey of this his handy - work- 1 were, indeed, 
parts of which the 2d anatomiſts did not know the 
- rertain uſe; but as they ſaw that moſt of thoſe which they 
2 were adapted with admirable art to their Jeve« / \ 
| al funftions, they did not queſtion but thoſe, whoſe 
uſes they could not determine, were contrived with the 
ame wiſdom for ſeſpective ens and purpoſes. Since 
|” the circulation of the blood has been found out, and 
2 other great diſcoveries have been made by our mo- 
8 we ſee. new wonders in the human 
cern ſeveral important uſes for thoſe parts, whic 
jerk 2 ancients knew nothing of. In ſhort, the body of 
man is ſuch a ſubjeRt as ſtands the utmoſt teſt of exami-- 
| +. nation. Though it appears formed with the niceſt wiſ- 
2 Gunn , n the the mol ſuperficial ſurvey of it, it ſtill mends 
: h, and —_ our ſurpriſe and amaze- 
. XG as we pry into it. hat T have here 
of nk a hoy, may bo gas nn 
every ani hich. has been the of anatomical 
pL The 
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The body of an animal is an object adequate to our 
.. ſenſes. It is a particular ſyſtem of Providence, that lies 
in a narrow compaſs. . The eye is able to command it, 
and by ſucceſſive enquiries can ſearch into all its parts. 
Could the body of the whole earth, or, indeed, the whole 
il; univerſe, be thus ſubmitted to the examination of our 
' _ ſenſes, were it not too big and difproportioned for our 
enquiries, too unwieldy tor the management of the eye 
ö en there is no queſtion but it would appcar to us 
as curious and well-contrived a frame as that of an hu- 
man body. We ſhould ſee the ſame concatenation and 
ſubſerviency, the ſame neceſſity and uſeſulneis, the ſame 
beauty and harmony in all and every of its parts, as what 
we diſcover in the body of every ſingle animal. 

"i _ The more extended our reaſon is, and the more able to 
grapple with immenſe objects, the greater ſtill are, tho's 
diſcoveries which it makes of wiſdom and providence in 
the work of the creation. A. Sir Iſaac Newton, who 

| ſtands up as the miracle of the preſent age, can look 
through a whole planetary ſyſtem; conſider it in its 
weight, number * meaſure: and draw from it as many 
demonſtrations of infinite power and wiſdom, as a more 
\ confined underſtanding is able to deduce from the ſyſtem 
of an human body. | Fx” ik 
| But to return to our ſpeculations on anatomy. I ſhall 
here conſider the fabric and texture of the bodies of ani- 
mals in one particular view ; which, in my opinio.;, ſhews 
the hand of a thinking and all-wiſc Being in their for- 
mation, with the evidence of a thouiand demonſtrations. 
I think we may lay this down as an ineonteſted principles 
that chance never acts in a perpetual uniformity and con- 
ſiſtence with itfelf. If one ſhould always fling the lame 
number with ten thouſand dice, or ſee every throw juſt 
0 22 leſs, or five times more in number than the throw © - 
wuhich immediately preceded it, who would not imagine 
/ . there is {ome inviſible power which directs the caſt? This | 
is the progeeding which we find in the operations of na. 
ture. Every kind of animal is diverſified bydifferent mag. 
nitudes, each * a pr riſe to a n | 
<a 4 3 ' as; 
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Let à man trace the dog or lion- Kind, and he will obſerve 


ve the expreſſion, in a variety of editions. If we 
mals that fill the element of water, we meet with the 


 Iittle from one another, but in fize and bulk. You find 
the ſame creature that is drawn at large, copied r 
 {rveral proportions, and ending in miniature. It would 
be tedious to produce inſtances of this regular conduct 
in Providence, as it would be ſuperfluous to thoſe who 
are verſed in the natural hiſtory of animals. The mag - 
nificent harmony of the univerſe is ſuch, that we may 
obberve innumerable” diviſions running upon the ſame 


of nature, in which we may find matter diſpoſed 


[I 


|, _* adplanets, as of ſtones, vegetables, and other ſublunary 
„ parts of the creation. In a word, Providence has ſhewn 

. © the richneſs of its goodneſs and wiſdom, not only in the 
Production of many original ſpecies, but in the multipli- 
{ + . City of deſcants which it has made on every original ſpe- 
But to purſue this thought {tilt farther : every living 
creature conſidered in itſelf, has many very * 
eated parts that are exact copies of ſome other parts 
which it poſſeſſes, and which are complicated in the 
fame manner. One eye would have bern ſufficient for 
the ſubſiſtence and preſervation of an animal; but, in or- 
der to better his condition, we ſee another placed with a 
mathematical exactneſs in the fame moſt advantageous 
_ -*fituatian, and in every particular of the ſame fize and tex- 
ture. Is it poſſible for chance to be thus delicate and 
uniform in her operations? Should a million of dice tern 
© up twice together the ſame number, the number would 
ds nothing in compariſon with this. But when we ſee this 
ſunilitude and reſemblance in the arm, the hand, the fin- 
gers ; when we ſee one half of the body entirely — 


- 
* : 


do many of the works of nature are publiſhed, if I —4 
00 

into the reptile world, or into thoſe different kinds of ani- 

"Fame repetitions among ſeveral ſpecies, that differ very 


- ground. I might alſo extend this ſpeculation to the dead 
into many ſimilar ſyſtems, as well in our ſurvey of. ſtars 


- man — 
„ 


Fl 
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/ man might have very well ſubſiſted; nay, when we 
- often ſee a ſingle repeated an hundred times in the 
fame body, notwithſtanding it conſiſts of the moſt intri- 
cate weaving of numberleſs fibres, and theſe parts differ- 
ing in magnitude, as the convenience of their parti- 
1 |) _. cular ſituation requires; ſure a man muſt have a 
caſt of underſtanding, who does not diſcover the finger of 
God in ſo wonderful a work. The duplicates in thoſe. 
parts of the body, without which a man might have very 
11 well ſubſiſted, though not ſo well as with them, are a 
| plain demonſtration of an all-wiſe Contriver ; as thoſe 
more numerous copyings, which are found among the 
| 8 the me ws 7 2 ok 2 that 
: | not be the work of chance. This argument 
TR 2 . additional ſtrength, if we apply it to every ani- 
mal and inſe& within our knowledge, as well as to thoſe 
numberleſs living creatures that are objects too minute 
for a human eye: and if we conſider how the ſeyeral ſpe- - 
cies in the whole world of life reſemble one another, in 
very many particulars, ſo far as is conve tor their 
reſpective ſtates of exiſtence ; it is much more probable 
that an hundred million of dice ſhould be caſually thrown 
7 . an hundred million of times in the ſame number, than 
( that the body of any ſingle animal ſhould be produced by 
the fortuit6us concourſe of matter. And that the like 
chance ſhould ariſe in innumerable inſtances; requires a 
- degree of credulity that is not under the direction of com- 
mon ſenſe. We may carry this conſideration yet further, 
* eee eee e ies, with 
4h their" reſemblances to each other, and thoſe particular _ 
di.ſtinctions that were neceſſary for the keeping up of this 
2 world of life, F 
There are many more demonſtrations of a Supreme Be- 
ming, and of his tranſcendent wiſdom, ove and goodneſs 
in the formation of the body of a living” creature, for 
which I refer my reader to other writings, particularly 
to the fixth book of the Poem, entitled Creation, where 
che anatomy of the human body is deſcribed with great 
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- writings which he has 


mankind, as well as a ſincere and 
his Creator. His talents and parts are a very great good 
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80 ; 
thought which runs through this ſpeculation, becauſe I 
349” Os . 


have not ſeen it enlarged upon by others. 'P 
Fe jupiter eſt quodcunque vides CR. Local. 
I HAD this morning a very valuable and kind preſent 


1 lent me, of a tranſlated work of a moſt excellent 


foreign writer, who makes a. very confiderable figure 


in the learned and chriſtian world. It is entitled, A 


* Demonſtration of the Exiſtence, Wiſdom, and Omnipo- 
tence of God, drawn from the knowledge of nature, 


icularly of man, and fitted to the meaneſt capacity, 

y the archbiſhop of Cambray, author of Telemachds, 

and tranſlated from the French by the ſame hand that En- 

gliſhed that excellent e This author, in the 

ore produccd, has manifeſted an 

heart of virtuous ſentiments, =_ benevolence to 
erv 


to the world, and it is a pleaſing thing to behold the polite 


, 


— 
b 


arts ſubſervient to religion, and recommending it from 


its natural beauty. Looking over the letters of my cor- 
reſpondents, I find one which celebrates this treatite, and 
-" _ recommends it to my readers. . 


® 
bo 


© sin, _ TO. THE GUARDIAN. 


4 F THINK I have lomewhere read, in the writings of 


4M one whom I take to be a friend; of yours, a ſaying 


which ſtruck me very much, and, as I remember, it was 
to this purpoſe: ** The Exiſtence of a God is lo far 


from being a thing that wants to be proved, that I 
„ think it the only thing of which we are certain.” This 
is a fprightly and juſt expreſſion ; however, I dare ſay, 


x 


. + life. His ſtyle clothes i N 


© you will nat be diſpleaſed that I put you in mind of ſay- 


ing ſomething on the Demonſtration of the biſhop of 


= 


3 - 
. 
* 


[ 


© Cambray. A man of his talents views all things in a 


light different from that in which ordinary men ſee them, 
. © and the devout diſpoſition of his ſoul turns all thoſe 


N 


© talents to the improvement of the pleaſures of a 


e etic, and his readere enjoy in 


— 


ent piety towards 


| . | 6 ta N N 


— 
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* g 12 are reading him, of being what he is, 


tat ion of the animal in the 


5 1 romp of his work, and his conſideration of the na · 
i ture of man with the addition of reaſon, in the ſubſe. 


ent diſcourſe, impreſſes upon the mind a ſtrong ſatiſ- 
faction in itſelf, and gratitude towards him who be- 


© ſtowed that ſuperiority over the brute world. Theſe 
© thoughts had fuch an effect upon the author himſelf, 


© that he has ended his diſcourſe with a prayer. This 
6 adoration has a ſublimity in it befitting his character, 
© and the emotions of his heart flow from wiſdem and 
: knowledge. 8 2 t it would be proper for a Sa- 


| : turdayꝰs ave tranſlated it, to make you a 


F c 


fone it. "I — not, as the tranſlator was ohliged 

o do, confined myſelf to an exact verſion from the ori- 

« gil but have endeavoured to expreſs the ſpirit of it, 
y taking the liberty to render his thoughts in ſuch a 


way as I ſhould have uttered them, if they had been my 


© own. It has been obſerved, that the private letters of . 
© great men are the beſl pictures of their ſouls, but cer- 
_ their private devotions would be ſtill more in- 


ive, „ ee eee 
4 curious and entertaini | 


If vou inſert this prayer, 1 know not but I may 


ce 


_ ©. ſend you, for another occaſion, one uſed by a very great 


% 


wit of the laſt age, which has alluſions to — of 
© a very wild life, and I believe will think is written 


© with an uncommon ſpirit, e perſon whom I mean 
Was an excellent writer, and =o Ae of this 
© prayer of his may be, kind of 'antiddte _ 


©-againſt the infection of his A writings. But this 


© ſupplication of the biſhop has in it a more happy and 


1 — it is * e ying ſomethi 
© too fond) the worſhip o oncermnd fir thb 
who had fallen, but hi alf ail i x fire of glory and 


© innocence, The book ends with an act of devotion, 


to this effect. 
O my God, if the greater number of mankind do 


1 * dot diſcover 6——— abess: which 


* thou 


\ 
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thou haſt placed before our abs 
art far from every one of us; thou art preſent to us 


it is not becauſe thou 


more than any one object which we touch with our 


hands; but our ſenſes, and the paſſions which they pro- 

- © duce in us, turn our attention from thee. Thy light 

. © ſhines in the midſt of darkneſs, but the darkneis com- 
. © prehends. it not. Thou, O Lord, doſt every where 
_ © diſplay thyſelf. Thou ſhineſt in all thy works, but art 
not regarded by heedleſs and unthinking man. The 
© whole creation talks aloud of thee, and echoes with the 
\© repetition of thy holy name. But fuch is our inſenſi- 

© bility, that we are deaf to the great and univerſal voice 

- © of nature. Thou art every where about us, and within 

* ug; but we wander from ourſelves, become ſtrangers 

to our own ſouls, and do not apprehend thy preſence. 

O thou, who art the eternal fountain of light and beau- 
ty, who art the ancient of days, without beginning 
and without end: O thou, who art the life ot all that 
truly live, thoſe can never fail to find thee, who. ſeek 
for thee within themſelves, But, alas! the very gifts 
wich thou beſtoweſt upon us, do ſoemploy our thoughts 
that they hinder us from perceiving the hand which 

© conveys them to us. We live by thee, and yet we. live 
without thinking of thee; but, O Lord, what is life in 


© the ignorance of thee? A dead unactive piece of matter, 
© a flower that withers, a river that glides away, palace 


that haſtens to its ruin, a picture made up of fading co- 
+ © -lours, a maſs of ſhining ore, ſtrike our * 
„ and make us ſenſible of their exiſtence, e regard 
them as objects capable of giving us pleaſure, not con- 
ſidering that thou — 
fſure which we imagine they give us. Such vain 
objects, that are only the ſhadows of dung, are pro- 
4 r fo our low and groveling thoughts. 
4 


through all the plea- 
empey 


t 
uty which thou haſt poured out on thy creation, is 


das a veil which hides thee frem our 2 As thou art 
> wough our ſenſes, 


© a Being too pure and exalted to pals 


thou art not regarded by men, who have debaſed their 
nature, and have made themſelves like the beaſts that 


if þ 


„ 


bs. 
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© periſh. So infatuated are they, that, notwithſtanding 
© they know what is wiſdom and virtue, which have nei- 
© ther ſound, nor colour, nor ſmell, nor taſte, nor figure, 
© nor any other ſenſible quality, they can doubt of th 
© exiſtence, becauſe thou art not LA by the groi· 
© fer organs of ſenſe. Wretches that we are | we conſider 


.* ©, ſhadows as realities, and truth as a phantom. That 
: © which is nothing is all to us, and that which is all ap- 

c pears to us nothing. What do we ſee in all nature but 
c © thee, O my God thou, and only thou appeareſt in 
every thing. When J conſider thee, O Lord, I am ſwal- 


© Jowed up and loſt in contemplation of thee, every thing 
© beſides thee, even my own exiſtence, vaniſhes and diſap- 
« pears in the contemplation of thee- I am loſt to my. 

© {elf, and fall into nothing, when I think on thee. The 
© man who does not ſee thee has beheld nothing: he 
© who does not taſte thee, has a reliſh of nothing. His be- 
© ing is vain, and his life but a dream. Set up thyſelf, 
O Lord, ſet up thyſelf that we may behold thee. As 


' © wax conſumes before the fire, and as the ſmoke is driven 


© away; ſo let thine enemies vaniſh out of thy ce. 
How unhappy is that ſoul who, without the ſenſe of thee, 
£ has no God, no hope, no comfort, to ſupport him? but 
© how happy the man who ſearches, 0 „ and thirſts 


_ » © after thee! but he w is fully happy on whom thou 


© lifteſt up the light of thy countenance, whoſe tears thou 
© haſt wiped away, and who enjoys, in thy loving kind- 
« neſs, the ——— of all his deſires. "How long, how 
long, O » ſhall I wait for that day, when I ſhall 


7. poſſeſs in thy preſence, fulneſs of joy and pleaſures for 


evermore? O my God, in this pleaſing hope, my bones 
< rejoice and cry out, Who is like unto,thee ! my heart 
* melts away, and my ſoul faints within me, when I look 
* up to thee who art the God of my life, and 77 1 
tion to all eternity. SECTIO! 


. — ——— — — 
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(. he 52 very 1 to believe, that pit of th the norte | 


which happy minds ſhall enjoy in a future pu will 
ariſe from — * 


2 in 2 ou of the world, and a diſcovery g 


ſteps. of Providence from the he- | 


* to. the end of t time. Nothing ſeems to be an en- 


tertainment more adapted to the nature of man, if we 
82 that curioſity is one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt. 


taſting apt appetites implanted. in us, and that admiration is 
paſſions; and what a perpetual 


88 L enjoyments will be afforded to both theſe 


in a ſcene ſo lar and various as ſhall then be laid open 

to our view in the ſociety. of ſuperior ſpirits, who, per- 
will join with us in ſo delightful a proſpect! 
is not impoſſible, on the contrary, that part of the 


3 of ſuch as are excluded from bliſs, ma . 


not only in their being denied this privilege,” 
having their appetites at the ſame time "Laſtly increaſed, 
without any ſatisfaction afforded to them. 4 theſe, the 
vain purtuit of knowledge ſhall, perhaps, add to their in- 
234 and bewilder them into labyrinths of error, dark- 
#1 


gels reaſoning together in a kind of reſpite from their 
torments, and creating to themſelves anew diſquiet admidſt 


their very rana 1 he could not properly have de- 


ſeribed the ſports of condemned ſ pirits, without that caſt 
of horror and melancholy he has ſo judicioully mingled 
oats aan ft fat on a hill retir'd, de l 


155 elevate, and restore high _ 
of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and _ 
abſolute, - 


1 Firxt Fate, Freewill, Foreknowledge 


And fonnd no end, in wandering mazes oſt, 


In our preſent condition, A- is a middle ſtate, 


Finds are, as it were, chequered with truth and 
e and as our Facultics are narrow ind eur views im- 


perfect, 


* 


ged 9 of the Divine Wi 


iſtraction, and uncertainty of every thing but their 
own evil ſtate. Milton has thus ſented the fallen an- 


— 
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perfect, it is impoſſible but our curioſity muſt meet with 
many repulſes. The buſineſs of — in this life be. 
ty darn to act than to know, their portion of know. 

ge is dealt to them accordingly. _ 
From hence it is, that the reaſon of the inquiſitive has | 
po long been exerciſed with difficulties, in accounting for * | 
wee promiſcuous diſtribution of good and evil to the vir- 
tuous and the wicked in this world. From hence come | 
all thoſe pathetic complaints of ſo many tragical events, 
which happen to the wiſe and the good; and of ſuch ſur- | 
priſing proſperity, which is often the reward of the guilty 
and the fooliſh ; that reaſon is ſometimes puzzled, and 
at Ae pronounce upon ſo myſterious a diſ- 
n ation. , a , 
Fe Plats expreſſes his abhorrence of ſome fables of the 
Poets, which ſeem to refle& on the gods as the authors 
of injuſtice; and lays it down as a principle that, 
whatever is permitted to befal a juſt man, whether 
poverty, ſickneſs, or any of thoſe things which ſeem. 
to be evils, ſhall either in life or death conduce to his 
My reader will obſerve how agreeable this maxim 
is to what we find delivered by a greater authority. Se- 
neca has written a diſcourſe purpolely on this ſubject, in 
i which he takes pains, after the doArine of the Stoicks, 
to ſhew, that adverſity is not in itſelf an evil; and men- 
tions a noble ſaying of Demetrius, that nothing would 
t be more unhappy than a man who had never known _ 
C affliftion.” He compares proſperity to the. indulgence 


* = * as. AX : = 
. 7 
2 
— 


e of a fond mother to a child, which often proves his Tuin; 
aft but the affection of the Divine Being to that of a wiſe 
ed father, who would have his ſons exerciſed with labour, 


diſappointment, and pain, that may gather ſtren 

od their Loudvg utes —— — the phi- - 
joſopher riſes into that gelebrated ſentiment, that there is 

not on earth a ſpectacle more worthy the regard of a Crea 

tor intent on his works, than a brave man ſuperior to hie 

ſufferings ;. to which he adds, that it muſt be a pleaſure | 
| to Jupiter himſelf to look down from heaven, and fee 
im- Cato, amidſt the ruins of this country, preſerving his | 


C2 


—— 
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This thought will appear yet more reatonable, if wer 
conſider human life as a ſtare of probation, and adverſity 


as the poſt of honour in it, aſſigned often to the beſt and 
\ molt {elect ſpirits. - | t | * 
But what I would chiefly inſiſt on here, is, that we 


are not at preſent in a proper ſituation to judge of the 
"councils by which providence acts, ſince but little ar- 


rives at our knowledge, and even that little we diſcern 

mire” 4 or, according to the elegant figure in Holy 
rit, © 

It is to be conſidered, 

regards the whole ſyſtem of time and things together, ſo 

that we cannot diſcover the beautiful connect ions between 

incidents which lie widely ſeparate in time, and by lofing 


e ſee but in E and as in a glaſs darkly.” | 
that Providence in its cxconomy_ 


ſo many links of the chain, our reaſonings beceme broken 


and imperfect. Thus thoſe parts in the moral world, 
which have not an abſolute, may yet have a relative bean- 
ty, in reſpect to ſome other parts concealed from us, but 
open to his eye, before whom Paſt, Preſent and To conic, 
; are {et together in one point of view: and thoſe events, 
the permiſſion of which ſeems now to accuſe his 
may, in the conſummation of things, both magnify his 


- goodneſs,/and exalt his wiſdom. And this is enough tio 


check our preſumption, ſince it is in vain to apply our 

of — 7 | ; 

ther the antecedents-nor the conſequents, the begiuning 
nor the end. „ 

I dchall relievemy readers from this abſtracted thought, 


by relating here a Jewiſh tradition concerng Moles; which | 


ſeems to de a kind of parable, illuſtrating what I have 
_ - laſt mentioned. That great prophet, it is laid, was called 


up, by a voice from heaven, to the top of a mountain; 


where, in a conference with the Supreme Being, he was 


88 to propoſe to him ſome gueſtions concerning his 
miniſtration of the univerſe. In the midſt of this Di- 


1 vine Colloquy he was commanded to look down on the 


plain below, At the foot of the mountain there iſſued 


out a clear ſpring of water, at which a ſaldier alighted 


from his horie to drink. He was no ſooner gone tina 


- 
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regularity to matters of which we know ne- 
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Rtele boy came to the ſame place, and finding a purſe of 


| gold, which the ſoldier h dropped, took it up, and 


went away with it. Immediately after this came an in- 


 * firm old man, weary with age and travelling, and hav- 


ang quenched his thirſt, fat ta reſt himſelf by the 
file of the ſpring. The ſoldier miſſing his purſe, re- 
turns to ſearch for it, and demands it of the old man, 
-who affirms he had not ſeen it, and appeals to heaven in 


witneis of his innocence. Ihe ſoldier not believing his 


proteſtaticn, kills him. Moſes tell on his face with hor- 
- xor. and amazement, when the Divine Voice thus pre- 


- rented his expcſtulation. * Be not ſurpriſed, Moſes, nor 


-* aſk why the Judge of the whole earth has ſuffered 


© this thing to come to pais : the child is the occaſion 
that the blood of the old man is ſpilt; but know, 
that the old man whom thou ſaweſt, was the mur- 

derer of that child's father. 


— 


 Hlacy yas whporeot ovupaxgcd TN. | 
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nx famous Gratian, in his little book wherein be 
1 Jays down maxims for a man's advancing himſelf 


At court, adviſes his reader to aſſociate himſelf with the 


* 


. fortunate, ard to ſhun the company of the unfortunate; 
which notwithſtanding the baſeneſs of the precept to an 
honeſt mind, may have ſomething uſeſul in- it tor thoſe 
ho puſh. their intereſt in the world. It is certain, a 


peat e t ot what we call good or ill fortune, riſes out 
of ht 


or wrong meaſures and ſchemes of life. When 


I hear a man complain of his being unfortunate in all 
. bis. undertakings, I ſhrewdly ſuſpect him for a very 


weak man in his affairs. In conformity with this way 


_ of thinking, Cardinal Richlieu uſed to tay, that unfor- 
. nate and imprudent were but two 
. thing. As the Cardinal himſelf had a great ſhare both 
.. of prudence and good fortune, his famous antagoniſt, 
de Count d'Olivarez, was diſgraced at the court of 
Madrid, becauſe it was 11 againſt him, that he had 


for the ſame 


. 


' 


* 


\ 2 
* \ 
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never any ſucceſs in his undertaki — 275 

- Ins wn indirectly acc acculing him 

ene. 
| eee 
general upon three accounts; as he was a man of cou- 

conduct, and good fortune. It was, perhaps, 

. che — above · mentioned, namely, that a ſeries Pe 


fortune, ſuppoſes a prudent * ge in the 

E whom it befals, that notenly Sylla the diftator, 
ſeveral of the Roman emperors, as-is ſtill to be ſeen 
upon their medals, among their other titles, gave them- 

{elves that of Felix, or fortunate. The heathens, in- 

' deed, ſeem to have valued a man more for his good for- 

tune, than for any other quality, which I think is very 

natural for thoſe who have not a ſtrong belief of another 
world. For how can I conceive a man crowned with 
many diſtinguiſhing bleſſings, that has not ſome extra- 
. ordinary fund of merit and 937 in him, which 
lies open to the Supreme eye, h perhaps it is not 
Aiſcovered by my obſervation? | is the reaſon 
Homer's Virgil's heroes do not form a reſolution, 
or ſtrike a blow, without the conduct and direction of 
ſome deity? . 'Doubtleſs, becauſe the poets np it 
che greateſt honour to be favoured by the gods, and 
thought the 'beſt way of . man was to recount 
© +» thoſe favours which nat an extraordinary 
| -merit in the perſon on whom they deſcended. 

Thoſe who believe a future ſtate of rewards and 
| niſhments act very abſurdly, if they form their 
a man's merit from his ſucceſſes. But, certainly, 
_ 'T thought the whole circle of our being was cone | 
| ' between: our births and deaths, I ſhould think a man's 
Pj A neee beer | 
it, nce providence would ve opportuni e- 

his virtue and perkeRiaki, but i he ner E 
virtuous unbeliever, who lies under the 
12 — has reaſon to ery; out, as — 
| Bratus did a Hu before bis death, O yirtne, have 
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* wdtſhippet thee as a ſubſtantial good, but T find thou 
© art an empty name.” 
But to return to our firſt point: though prudence does 


undoubtedly, in a great meaſure, produce our good or 


ill fortune, in the world, it is-certain there are many 
unforeſeen accidents and occurrences, which very often 
pervert the fineſt ſchemes that can be laid by human 


wiſdomn. The race is not always to the ſwift, nor the 
- battle to the ſtrong. Nothing leſs than Infinite wiſdom 
can have an abſolute command over fortume ; the higheſt 
degree of it, which man can poſſeſs, is by no means equal 
to fortuitous events, and to ſuch contingencies as may 
© riſe in the proſecution of our affairs. Nay, it very often 


happens, that prudence, which has always in it, a great 
mixture of caution; ' hinders a man from being to for- 
tunate as he might poffibly have been without it. A 
perſon who only aims at hat is likely to ſucceed, and 


. yollows cloſely the dictates of human ence, never 


meets with thoſe great and unforeſeen fucceſſes, which 


are only the effect of a ſanguine temper, or a morg 
happy raſhneſs ; and this, perhaps, may be the reaſon, 
that according to the common obſervation, fortune, like 
other females, delights rather in favouring the young 
than the old. | | 

Upon the whole, fince man is ſo ſhort ſighted a erea- 


ture, and the accidents which may happen to 


him fo various, I cannot but be of Dr, Tillotſon's 
opinion in an caſe, that were there any doubt of a 
providence, yet it certainly would be very - deſirable 
- there ſhould be ſuch a Being of infinite wiſdomand good- 
neſs, on whoſe: direction we might rely in the conduct 


of human lite. | A AS | 
It is a great preſumption to aſcribe, our ſucceſſes to 


| our own management, and not to efteem ourſelves u 
any blefling, rather as it is the bounty of heaven, than 
the acquiſition of our o prudence. I am very well 


eaſed with a medal, which was ſtruck by Queen 
lizabeth, à little after the defeat of the invincible 


| Ana, de perpetuate the wemory of that extraorli- 
+> : & "2 


 _*: 
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nary event. It is well known how the king of Spain, 
and others who were the enemies. of that great princeſs, 
to derogate from her glory, aſcribed the ruin of their 
fleet, rather to the violence ot ſtorms and tempeſts, than 
to the bravery of the Engliſh. - Queen Elizabeth, in- 
ſtead of looking upon this as a diminution of her ho- 
. nour, valued herſelf — favour of provi- 
Wi dence, and accordingly in e of the medal above- 
mentioned, has repreſented a fleet beaten by a tempeſt, 
and falling foul upon ône another, with that religious 


—— 


|. At i remarked of a — ——— whole - 
2.18 name I cannot at preſent recolle&,'.and who had been a 
'F' 
$1 1 favourite of fortune, that upon recounting 
| is victories among his friends, he added at the end ot 
' ſeveral great ations, And in this, fortune had no 
© ſhare.” After which it is obſerved in hiſtory, that 
be never proſpered in any thing he undertook. 

As arrogance, and a conceitedneſs of our own abili- ; 
-ties, 33 ſnhocking and offenſive to men of ſenſe 
and virtue, we may be ſure they are highly diſpleafing 
to that Being who delights in an humble mind, and by 

- feveral of his diſpenſations ſeems purpoſely to ſhew us, 
+ that our on ſchemes ar prudence have have no- ſhare in our 
- advancements. - 
Suice on this ſubjeck I have already advanced ſeveral 
Jamey which have occurred to my memory, 
5 33 „I will conclude it with a little 
le. s 
the ſea, and Ending i lf in ſuch an immenſity of 
fluid matter, broke out into the follo reflection: 
Alas] what an inſignificant creature am I in this pro- 
© digious-occan of. waters; my exiſtence is of no con- 
- 7 © cem. to the univerſe, I am reduced to a kind of no- 
2 e eee eee eee 
* It ſo ha chat an rg; yp apc er | 
* the nei of this ed to and 
825 . in humble * 
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The drop, ſays the fable, lay a great while hardening 
peels 


in the ſhell, till by degrees it was ripened into a pea 
wer, ter 2a 


which falling into the hands ef a 


ſeries of adventures, is at preſent that famous pearl 
-which is fixed on the top of the Perſian diadem. | 


$i fratus Mabatuy orbis = ; 

' Impavidum ferieat ruinz. HOR. 
A FAN, conſidered in himſelf, is a very helplels and 
a very wretched being. He is ſubject every mo- 


ment to the greateſt calamities and . misfortunes. He is 
deſet with dangers on all ſides, and may become un- 


happy by numberleſs caſualties, which he could not 


foreſee, nor have prevented, had he foreſeen them. 


It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to ſo many 
aceidents, that we are under the care of one who di- 


rects contingencies, and has in his hands, the manage- 


ment of «very thing that is Eapable of annoying or of- 


fending us; who knows the aſſiſtance we: ſtand in need 


of, and is always xeady to beſtow- it on thoſe ho aſk it 


* of him. 


The natural homage, which ſuch a creature bears 


to ſo inſinitely wiſe and good a Being, is a fim reliance 
on him for the bleſſings and conveniencies of life, and 


an habitual truſt in him for deliverance out of all ſuch 


dangers and diffieulties as may befal us. 


The man, who always lives .in this diſpoſition of 


mind, has not the ſame. dark and melancholy views of 

human nature, as he Who conſiders himſelf abtraftedly - 
from this relation to the Supreme Being. At the ſame 
time that he reflects upon his own and imper- 


fection, he comforts humſelf with the contemplat ion of 
thoſe divine attributes, which are employed for his ſafety 
and his welfare. He finds his want ot foreſight made 


up by the omniſcience of him who is his ſuppart. He 
is not ſenſible of his own want of nh, when de 
| knows: that his helper is Almighty, In ſho 


rt, the 


; is happineſs, .. .reaps the benefit of every divine at- 


tribute, 


* 


> 
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tribute, and loſes his own inſufficiency in the fulneſs of 
Io make our lives more eaſy to us, we are command- | 
ed to put our truſt in him, who is thus able to relieve 
and ſuccour us; the divine goodneſs having made fuch 
a reliance a duty, notwithſtanding we ſhould have been 
miſerable, had it been forbidden us. e 

Among ſeveral motives, which might be made uſe 
| | of,” to recommend this duty to us, I thall only take 
notice of thoſe that follow. '  _ 
I The firſt and ſtrongeſt is, that we; are promiſed, he 
will not fail thoſe who put their truſt in him. 
But without conſidering the | ſupernatural bleſſing 
© which accompanies this duty, we ' may obſerve that it 
has a natural tendency to its on reward, or in other 
words, that this fim truſt and confidence in the great 
diſpoſer of all things, Sontributes very much to the 
getting clear of any affliction, or to the bearing it man- 
fully. A perſon who believes he has his ſuccour at hand, 
and that he acts in ſight of his friend, often exerts him- 
ſelf beyond his abilities, and does wonders that are not 
to be matched by one who is not animated with ſuch a 
confidence of ſucceſs. I could produce inſtances from 
Rnauiſtory, of generals, who out of a belief that they were 
under the protection of ſome inviſible aſſiſtant, did not 
vnly encourage their ſoldiers to do their utmoſt, but 
have acted themſelves beyond what they would have done, 
had they not been inſpired by ſuch a belief. I might in 
e. _ A _—— Aer, tuch a truſt, in the aſſiſtance 
ot an Almighty Being, naturall uces patience,” 
hape, e, all — es bf mind 
| that alleviate thole calamities which we are not able to 
* TEMOVEs 0b "$28 bs . 
T Thepraftice of this virtue adminiſters great comfort 
- to the mind of man, in times of poverty and affliction, 
but moſt of all in the hour of death. When the foul 
is hovering in the laſt moments of its ſeparation, when 
© It is juſt entering on. another ſtate of exiſtence, to con- 
- verſe with ſcenes, and objects, and companions that are 
A 


" hs 
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f : altogether new, what can ſupport ber under ſuch tremb- 
lings of thought, ſuch fear, ſuch anxiety, ſuch appre- 
- | hbenſions, but the caſting of all her cares upon him who 
'E firſt gave her being, who has conducted hes through one 
h ſtage of it, and will be always with her, to guide and 
n comfort her in her progreſs through 2 ? | 
David has very beautifully repreſented this ſteady 
e |} — relianceon God Almighty, in his-twenty-third palm, 
Q which is a kind of e and filled with thoſe 
. ; — which are uſual = 1 of writing. As 
\e poetry is very exquiſite, I ſhall preſeat my reader 
-vith-the following tranſlation of it. . 
ig W ? | 
it e 5 * 
* Tube Lord paſture ſhall prepare, 
at ä And feed on fe ge ſhepherds care: 
he ais preſence ſhol' my wants ſupply, 
3 * And guard me with a watchful eye; 
"I | My noon-day.walks he ſhall attend, 
n- . - * Andi noy midpight hours Gefrat 
ot S's, 1 II. 
. a Dr on the thirſty mountain pant 3 
| I? vb fertile vales, and dewy mcads, 
re : | My weary wand'ring fteps he leads; 
not | here peaceful rivers, ſoſt and flows g 
ut Amid the verdant landſkip flow. 8 
. T ubo' in the paths of death I tread, 
nce PILES Wah gloomy bros overſpread,, 
ce, W ſhall fear no ill, 
„ crook in 
110 „ Ke 
+ Tho" in a bare and rugged _—_—_ 
ol NF Feen nei wits Lt, 
eee m : 
133 
on- | Wir ſudden greens and herbage crowd, 
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devotion, is a c 


wt 


. SECTION IV. 
N Werſhih,of God. 
WES. 11 Religentem eſſe oportet, Religioſum nefas. | 
| Incerti Autoris apud AUL. GEL. 


9 T is of the laſt importance to ſeaſon the paſſions of a 


child with devotion, which {ſeldom dies in a mind that 


has received an early tincture of it. Though it ma 
ſeem extinguiſhed for a while by the cares of the work), 
the heats of youth; or the allurements of vice, it generally 


breaks out and diſcovers ĩtſelf again, as ſoon as dileretjon, 


Conſideration, age, or misfortunes have brought the man 
do himſelf. Tie 
cannot be entirely quenched and ſmothered. 


fire may be covered and overlaid, but 


* * — * 


A ſtate of temperance, ſobriety, and juſtice, without 

old lifeleſs, in6pid condition of virtue; and 
is rather to be ſtiled philoſophy than religion. Devotion 
opens the mind to great conceptions, and fills it with 
more ſublime ideas than any that are to be met with in 


the moſt exalted ſeiente; and at the ſame time warms and 


agitates the ſoul more than ſenſual pleaſure. 
It has been obſerved by ſome writers, that man is 


more diſtinguiſhed from the animal world by devotion 


than by rraſon, as ſeveral brute creatures diſcover in their 
actions ſomething like a faint glimmering of reaſon, 


though they betray in no ſingle circumſtance of their be- 


haviour any thing that bears the leaſt affinity to devo- 
tion. It is certain, the — wenn of the mind toreligious 


' \ | worſhip, the natural tendency of the foul to fly to ſome 
ſuperior being for ſuccour in dangers and diſtreſſes, the 


gratitude to an inviſible Superintendent which ariſes in 
us upon receiving any extraordinary and unexpected good 


fortune, che acts of ſove and admiration with which the 
dchoughtꝭ of men are ſo wonderfully tranſported in meditat- 


ing upon the Divine Perfections, and the univerſal concur- 
rence ꝓf all the nations under heaven, in the great article 


ol adoration; plainly ſhew that devotion or religious wor- 


ſhip muſt be the effect gf a tradition from ſome firſt 
founder of mankind, or-that it is conformable to the na- 


tural light of realon, or that it proceeds from an inſtinct 


* 


e. 


implanted 


1 
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| implanted in the ſoul itſelf, For my part, I look upon 
all theſe to be the concurrent cauſes, but which ever of 


them ſhall be aſſigned as the principle of divine worſhip, 


it manifeftly points to a Supreme Being, as the firſt au- 
"thor of it. TNT 8 8 Tos 2 


I may take ſome other opportunity of conſidering thoſe 
particular forms and methods of devotion which are 
taught us by chriſtianity ; but 1 ſhall here obſerve into 
what errors even this divine principle may ſometimes 
lead us, when it is not moderated 1 that right reaſon 
which was given us as the guide of all our actions. 

[The two great errors into which a miſtaken devotion 
may betray us, are enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition. 

There is not a more melancholy obje& than a man who. 
has his head turned with religious enthuſiaſm. A perſon 
that is crazed, though with pride or malice, is a fight 
very-mortitying to human nature; but when the diſtem- 
ariſes from any indiſcreet fervors of devotion, or too 
intenſe an application of the mind to its miſtaken duties, 
it deſerves our compaſſion in à more 
We may, however, learn this leſſon from it, that fince- 
devotion itſelf (which one would he apt to think could 
not be too warm) may diſorder the mind, unleſs its heats: 


are tempered with caution and prudence, we ſhould be 
particularly careful to keep our reaſon as cool as poſſible, 


and to guard-ourſelves-in all parts of life againſt the in- 
fluence of paſſion, imagination, and conſtitution. 
Devotion, when it does not lie under the check of rea- 
ſony is very apt to degenerate into enthuſiaſm. When the 
mind finds herſelt very much inflamed with her devot ions, 
ſhe is too much inclined to think they are not ef her own 


kindling, but blown up with ſumething divine within her, 
It the indulges this thought too far, and bumours the 


i ion, ſhe at laſt fliugs herſelt into imagi 
— po eſtcaſes; and — once ſhe fancies Perſele 
under the influence of a divine impulſe, it is no wonder if 
ſhe Lights human ordinancegy and refuſes to comply with 
any eſtabliſhed tam of religton,”.as thinking herielf di- 
reFed-by a much tuperior guide. _ +4645; Be 
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enthuſiaſm is a kind of exceſs in devotion, ſuper- 


111” © © Kition,.is the exceſs not only of devotion but of religion 


im general 

by Aulus Gellius,  Refigentem effs oportet, , 
mat; Aman ſhould be religious, not ſuperſtitious ; for 
-> - as the author tells us, Ni idius obſerved upon this paſ- 
- ſage, that the Latin words which terminate in oſs ga- 
nerally imply vicious characters, and the having of any 


| | n 
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3 according to an old heathen ay re 
18 n 4 


. 9 


| quality to an exceſs, 


An enchuſiaſt in religion is like an obſtinate clown, 2 


| ſuperſtitious man like an infipid-ouftier, Enthufralm 
has ſomething in it of madneſs, ſuperſtition of tolly. 


Moſt of the ſets that fall ſhort of the Church of England 
have in them ſtrong tinctures of enthuſiaſm, as — Ro- 
man Catholic religion is one huge overgrown body 
childiſh and idle 10 erſtitions. wet ty 

'The Roman Catholic Church ſeems, indeed, irreco- 
verably loſt in this particular. If an abſurd dreſs.or be- 


- 


| haviour be introduced into the world, it will ſoon be 


found out and diſcarded. On the contrary, a habit or 
ceremony, though never ſo ridiculous, which has taken 
ſanctuary in the church, ſticks in it for ever. A Gothic 


Biſhop, perbaps, thought it to repeat ſuch a form 


in ſuch particular ſhoes or flippers; another fancied it 
would be very decent if ſuch a part of public deyotions 
were performed with a mitre on his head, and a croſier in 


bis hand: To this a brother Vandal, as wiſe as the others, 


adds an antic dreſs, which they conceived would allude 


-  - very aptly to ſuch and ſuch ies, till by degrees the 
wo whole office has degenerated into an empty thow. a 


Their ſucreſſoes ſee the yanity and inconvenience of 


[| | theſe ceremonies ; but, inſtead of reforining ps 
We  mddothers, which they think more ſignificant, a which 


hi 
them. , 
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Nothing is ſo glorious in the eyes of mankind, and 
| 3 to human nature, ſerting aſide the infinite ad- 
vantages which axiſe from it, as a ſtrong, ſteady, maſcu- 
line — * 2 but = yp and. fupexſtition are the weak 
| „that expoſe. us. to the ſcorn and 
2 fink us r that 

2 TY 5 

ke upon: as — * 5 ariſing 
: hut becauſe reflectiong on that. 


8 pomdit 2, - * LE 
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1 * 2 werder apt I laid down ſome dong 
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L whe age man 1 on $-i8 evans in 
its own natufeay Oe pions the gos to fow di- 

, ſenſion betweer his ne che prays for whet he 

I believes would-be for Us ood, and-againit what he be. 


my would be . This the Philoſophey 
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Voton im general, and ſhall here ſhew what 
| Q a of theangt refined hea heathens on this ib» N 


EY a2 mente in Plato's dialogue upon + _ 

rule the- Second, which, ud | 
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ſhews muſt neceſſarily happen among us, ſince moſt men 
are blinded with ignorance, prejudice, or paſſion, which 
hinder them from ſeeing ſuch things as are really bene- 

ficial to them. For an fiance; by aſks Alcibiades 
whether he would not be thoroughly pleaſed and ſatisfied 
if that God to whom he was going to addreſs himſelf, 


' ſhould promiſe to make him the ſovereign of the whole, 


bok upon ſuch a promiſe as the greateſt favour that could 
beſtowed upon him. Socrates then aſked him, if after 
receiving this great favour he would be contented to loſe 
| his life? or if he weuld receive it though he was ſure he 
. ſhould make an ill uſe of it? To both which queſtions 
Alcibiades anſwers in the negative... Socrates then ſhews . 
him, trom the examples of others, how theſe might pro- 
bably be the effects of ſuch a bleſſing. He then ads, that 
other reputed p.eces of good fortune, as that of having a 
ſon, or proeuring the higheſt poſt in a government, are 


2 Alcibiades anſwers,. That he ſhould, doubtleſs, 
be 


- ſubjeRta the like fatal conſequenees ; Which, nevertheleſs, 


for, if they thought their prayers might be effectu 
the obtaining of them. 12 
Having eſtabliſhed this great point, that all the moſt 
appatens bleſſings in this lite are obnoxious to ſuch dread- 
ful conſequentes, and that no man xnows what in its 
events would prove to him a blefſing or a curſe, he teaches 


_ ſays he, men andently defre, and would not fail to pray 
| r 


' Alcibiades after what manner he ought to pray. 
In the firſt place, recommends to him, as the model 
of his devotions, a ſhort prayer, which a Greek poet com 
poſed for the uſe of his friends, in the following words; 
O Jupiter, give us thoſe things which are good for u 
whether they are ſuch things as we pray for; or ſuch 
things as we do not pray for; and remove from us thoſe 
things which are N though they are ſuch things as 
_wepriy ine? / oats; 35 
In the ſecond place, that his diſciple may aſk fuch things 


as are expedient for him, he ſhews him, that it is abto- 


lutely neceſſary to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of true wiſ- 
dom, and to the knowledge of that which is his rh 
„ 7 * 1 good 
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good, and the moſt ſuitable to the excellency of his 
nature. 0 SEES 

In the third and laſt place he informs him, that the beſt 
methods he could make uſe of to draw down bleſſings 
upon himſelf, and to render his prayers acceptable, would 
be to live in a conſtant practice of his duty towards the 


gods, and towards men. Under this head he very much 


recommends a form of prayer the Lacedæmonians made 
uſe of, in which they petition the gods, to give them all 
2 things, ſo long as they were virtuous. Under this 
ead likewiſe he gives a very remarkable account of an 
Oracle to the following purpoſe. . 
When the Athenians, in the war with the Lacedæmo- 
nians, received many defeats both by ſea and land, ti 
ſent a meſſage to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to 
the reaſon why they who erected ſo many temples to the 
gods, and adorned them with ſuch . offerings; why 
they who had inſtituted ſo many feſtivals, and accompa- 
nied them with fuch pomps and ceremonies ; in ſhort, 
why they who had {lain ſo many hecatombs at their, al- 


tars, ſhould be leſs ſucceſsful than the Lacedæmonians, 


who fell fo ſhort of them in all theſe particulars. To this, 
ſays he, the Oracle made the following reply: I am 
better pleaſed with the prayer of the Lacedæmonians than 
with all the oblations of the Greeks. As this prayer 
implied and encouraged virtue in thoſe who made it, the 


Philoſopher proceeds to ſhew how the moſt vicious man 


might be devaut, ſo far as vifiimscould make him, but 


that his offerings were regarded by the gods as bribes, 


and his petitions as blaſphemies. He likewiſe quotes on 


cis occaſion tiwoverſes out of Homer, in which the poet 
_ fays, that the ſcent of the Trojan ſacrifices was carried 


to heaven by the winds ; but that it was not accepta- 


up 
£ ble to. the gods, who were diſpleaſed with Priam and all 
. le ; N 


— 


de concluſion of this dialogue is very remarkable; 


| Socrates baving deterred Alcibiades from the prayers and 
. ſacrifice which he was going to offer, by ſetting forth 
difficulties of performing that duty | 

Iz . 48 
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us he ought, adds theſe words. We mult, thereford, walt 
till ſuch time, as we may learn how we ought to behave 
our ſelves towards the gods and towards men. But when 
will that time come, ſays Alcibiades, and who is it will in- 
ftru& us? for I would fain ſre this man, whoever he is. 
It is one, ſays Socrates, who takes care of you; but as 
Homer tells us, that Minerva removed the miſt from Dio- 
mede's eyes, that he might plainly diſcover both-gods 
and men; ſo the darkneſs that upon your mind 
muſt be removed, before you are able to diſcern what is 
* is evil Let him remove from my mind; 
ys Alcibiades, the darkneſs, and hat elſe he pleaſes z 
I am determined to refuſe nothing he ſhall order me, 
9 ſo chat I may become the better man þy 
he of this is ob- 
ſcure: © Ther bs ebe it that wou 9 
Socrates hinted at himſelf, when he ſpoke of this Divine 
Teacher who was to come into the world, did he not owri 
Chat he himſelf wes in this reſpebt as much at a loſs, and 
in as great diſtreſs, as the reſt of mankind, 
Some learned men look upon this concluſion as a pre- 
. diftion iba Br ode leaſt that Socrates, like che 
 high-ptieſt, unknowingly, and at that 
Divine T who was to come into the world ſome 
ages after him, However that may bey we find that this 


[ . pn phloophe ſaw, by the light of reaſon, that it was 


goodneſs of the Divine Nature, to ſend a 
2 perion intothe oor who Gould —(—— in the 
duties of religion, and, in particular, teach them how to 
ye 205 
* Whoever reads this abſtract of Plato's Diſcourſe an 5 
Prayer, I believe, naturally make this reflect i » 
| that the great Founder of our religion, as well by his own. 
Sony as en. of prayer which he taught his 
lilciples, did not onl up to thoſe rules which the 
light of nature had to this great Philhſopher, 
but inſtruRted his diſciples in the whole extent of this du- 
ty, as well as of all others. He directed them to the 


R 


— 


than ourſelves what is ſo. 
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to the third rule above mentioned, to apply themſelves to 
him in their cloſets, without ſhow or oſtentation; and to 
worſnip him in ſpirit and in truth. As the Lacedæ- 
monians, in their form of prayer, implored the gods in 
general to give them all good things ſo long as tney were 
virtuous, we aſk in particular that our offences may be 
forgiven as we forgive thoſe of others. If we look into 
the ſecond rule which Socrates has preſcribed, namely, 
that we ſhould apply ourſelves to the knowledge of ſuch 
things as are beſt tor us, this too is explained at large in 
the doctrines of the golpel, where we are taught in ſe- 
veral inſtauces to regard thoſe things as curſes, which ap- 


pear as bleſſings in the eye of the world; and on the cun- 


trary, to eſteem thoſe things as bleſſings, which to the 


. generality of mankind appear as curſes. Thus, in the 


torm which is preſcribed to us we only pray for that hap- 
pineſs which is our chief good, and the great end of our 
exiſtence, when we petition the Supreme Being for the 
coming of his kingdom, being ſolicitous for no other 
temporal bleſſing but our daily ſuſtenance. On the 


other fide, we pray againſt nothing but ſin, and again - 
evil in general, leaving it with Omniſcience to deter- 


mine what is really ſuch. If we look into the firſt of 
Socrates's rules of prayer, in which he recommends the 
above-mentioned form of the ancient poet, we find that 
form not only comprehended, but very much improved 


in the petition, wherein we pray to the-Supreme Bein 


that his will may be done: Which is of the ſame ferce 
with that form which our Saviour uſed, when he prdyed © + 
againſt the moſt painful and moſt ignominious of dene, | 
«Nevertheleſs not my will, but thine be done.'—Thiscem- 
prehenũ ve petition is the moſt humble, as, well as the 
moſt prudent, that can be offered up from the creature to 
his Creator, as it ſfuppdles the Supreme Being wills no- 
thing bat what is for our good, and that he knows better 
13 
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5 s SECTION V. — s 
Ad vantage of Revelation above Natur 5 
4 — ſapiente bonoque et. ”m Hors . 


ELIGION may be conſidered under two general 
heads. The comprehends what we are to be- 
lieve, the other what we are to practiſe. By thoſe things 
which we are to believe, I mean whatever is revealed to 
us in the Holy Writings, and which we could not have 
obtained the knowledge of by the light of nature; by 
WW. | the things which we are to practiſe, I mean all thoſe du- 
ties to which we are directed by reaſon, or natural re- 
ligion. The firſt of theſe I diſtinguiſh by the name 
Faith, the ſecond by that bf Morality, 
If we look into the more ſerious part of mankind, we 
find many who lay ſo great a ſtreſs upon Faith, that they 
negle&t Morality ; and many who build ſo much upon 
Morality, that do not pay a due regard to Faith, 
The perfect man be defective in neither of theſe 
particulars, as will be very evident to thoſe who conſider 
the benefits which ariſe from each of them, and which I 
mall make the ſubject of this day's paper. | 
_ . Notwithſtanding this general diviſion of Chriſtian Du- 
ty into Morality and Faith, and that they have both their 
peculiar excellencies, the firſt has the pre-eminence in ſe- 
- Firſt, Becauſe the greateſt part of Morality (as I have | 
Rated the notion of it) is of a fixed, eternal nature, and 
will endure when Faith ſhall fail, and be, loſt in con- 


.  wittion. 4 $38; © . 
Secondly, Becauſe a perſon may be qualified to do 
greater good to mankind, and become more rate 
he world, by Morality without Faith, than by Faith 
1 „Becauſe Morality gives a ter perfection 
to —— — by quieting the ek tow moderating the 
; paſſions, and, advancing the ineſs of every man in his 
private capacity. 3 | Aſo 
y, Becauſe the rule of Morality is 
| certain than that gf Faith, all the civilized nation 
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world agreeing in t t points of Morality, as much 
as they Ufer in thoſe Sf Falch. 10 

Fifthly, Becauſe Infidelity is not of ſo malignant a na- 
ture as Immorality z or to put the ſame reaſon in another 
light, becauſe it is generally owned, there may be falva- 
tion for a virtuous infidel, (particularly in the caſe of in- 
vincible ignorance) but none for a vicious believer. 


Sixthly, Becauſe Faith ſeems to draw its principal, if F / 


not all its excellency, from the influence it has upon Mo- 


rality ; as we ſhall ſee more at large, if we conſider wherein 85 
conſiſts the excellency of Faith, or the belief of revealed 
rtligion; and this I think is, 


Firſt, in explaining, and carrying to greater heights, 


ſeveral points of Morality: \ 


Secondly, In furniſhing new and ſtronger motives te 


| enforce the practice of Morality. 


Thirdly; In giving us more amiable ideas of the Su- 
preme Being, more endearing notions of one another, and 
x true ſtate of ourielves, both in regard te the grandeut 


and vileneſs of our natures, 


Fourthly, By ſhewing us the blackneſs and deformity 
of vice, which in the chrittian ſyſtem: is ſo very great, 
that he who is poſſeſſed of all perfection, and the Sove- 
reign Judge of it, is repreſented by ſeveral of our Di- 
vines as hating ſin to the ſame degree that he loves the 
Sacred Perſon who was made the propitiation of it. 
Fifthly, In being the ordinary and preſcribed method 


of making Motality effectual to ſalvation, 


J have only touched on theſe ſeveral heads, which ever: 
one who is converſant in diſcourſes of this nature wi 
ealily enlarge upon in his own thoughts, and draw con- 
cluſions from t which may be uſeful to him in the 
conduct of his life. One I am ſure is fo obvious, that 
he cannot miſs it, namely, that a man cannot be perfect 

and 


in his ſcheme of Morality, who does not 


ſupport it with that of the Chriſtian Faith. 
Bades this, I ſhall lay down two or three other maxima 
which I think we may deduce from what has been faid. 
_ Furſt, That we ſhould be particularly cautious of 
8 | a making 
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making any thing an article. of Faith, which does not 
e to the confirmation or improvement of Mo- 
"FAY. nt A}, -, + Tr b 
. + Secondly, That no article of Faith can be true and 
authentic, which weakens or ſubverts the practical part 
of religion, or what I have-Hitherto called Morality. 
© Thirdly, That the greateſt friend of Morality, or na- 
tural religion, cannot poſſibly apprehend any danger from 
embracing chriſtianity, as it is preſerved pure and un- 
cCorrupt in the doctrines of our national church. 
I here is likewiſe another maxim which I think may 
be drawn from the foregoing conſiderations, which; is 
| this, that we ſhould in all dubious points, confider any 
ill cenjequences that may arile frem them, ſuppoſing they 
ſhould be errcneous, before we give up our aflent to — f 
For example, in that diſputable point of periecuting 
men for conſciente ſake, beſides the imbittering their 
minds with hatred, indignation, and all the vehemence 
of reſentment, and inſnaring them to profeſs what they 
do not believe; we cut them off from the pleaſures and 
anvantages of ſcciety, afflift their bodies, diſtreſs their 


their lives painful, or put an end to them. Sure when I 
ſee ſuch dreadful conſequences arifing from-a principle, I 
wculd be as fully convinced of the truth of ity as of a 
mathematical demonſtration, before I would venture to 
ac upon it, or make it a part of my religion. 

In this caſe the injury done our neighbour is plain and 


dubious: and diſputable nature. Moraljty ſeems highly 
violated by the one, and whether or no a zeal for what a 
man thinks the true ſyſtem of faith may juſtify it, is 
very uncertain. I cannot but think, if our religion pro- 
duce charity as well as zeal, it will not be for ſhewing 
itſelf by ſach cruel inſtances. But, to conclude with the 
words of an excellent author, . We have juſt enough 
religion to make us hate, but not enough to make us 


evident, the principle that puts us upon doing it, of a 


fortunes, hurt their reputation, ruin their families, make 


c 


pany but 


' Cicero wiſhes Homer had done; t 
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0 iAzxi5uy Tropeves tylifa Ot. 
| Socrates apud Xen. 
5 was the common boaſt of the heathen philoſophers, 
that by the efficacy of their ſeveral doctrines, they 
made human nature reſemble the divine. How muck 
miſtaken ſoever they might be in the ſeveral means they 
propoſed for this end, it muſt be owned that the deſign 


was great and glorious. The fineſt works of invention 


and imagination, are of very little weight, when put in 
the balance with what refines and exalts the rational 
mind. Longinus excuſes Homer very handſomely, when 
he ſays the poet made his gods like men, that he might 
make his men appear like the gods: but it muſt be al- 
lowed that ſeveral of the ancient philoſophers ated, as 
. endeavoured rather 

to make men like gods, than gods like men. 
According to this general maxim in philoſophy; ſome 
of them have endeavoured to place men in ſuch a ſtate of 
pleaſure, or indolence at leaſt, as they vainly imagined 
the . happineſs of the Supreme Being to conſiſt in. On 
the other hand, the moſt virtuous ſect of philoſophers have 
created a chimerical wiſe man, whom they made exempt 
from paſſion and pain, and thought it enough to pro- 


nounce him all- ſufficient. 


This laſt character, when diveſted of the glare of hu- 
man philoſophy that ſurrounds it, ſignifies no more, than 
that a good and wiſe man ſhould ſo arm himſelf with pa- 
tience, as not to yield tamely to the violence of paſſion 
and pain; that he ſhould learn fo to ſuppreſs and con- 
tract his deſires as to have few wants; and that he ſhould 
cheriſh ſo my virtues in his ſoul, as to have a perpetual - 
ſource of pleaſure in himſelf, * 

The Chriſtian religion requires, that, after having 
framed the beſt jdea we are able of the Nivine Nature, it 
ſhould be — 2 cate to conform ourſelves to it, as far 
as our i ections wi it. I might mention ſeve- 
ral — in the Sale Wiitags 2 this head, to 
which I might add many maxims and wiſe ſayings of 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall only inſtance a remarkable paſſage, to this pur- 
poſe, out of Julian's Cæſars. The emperor having re- 
preſented all the Reman emperors with Alexander the 
Great, as paſling in review before the gods, and ſtriving 
or the ſuperiority, lets them all drop, excepting -Alex- 
ander, Julius Cefar, Auguſtus Cæſar, Trajan, Marcus 
Aurelius, and Conſtantine. Each of theſe heroes of an- 
tiquity lays ir his claim for the upper place; and, in or- 
der to it, ſets forth his actions after the moſt advanta- 
| geous manner. But the gods, inſtead of being dazaled 
With the luſtre of their actions, enquire, by Mercury, into 
the proper motive and govering principle that influenced 
them throughout the whole ſeries of their lives and 
exploits. Alexander tells them, that his aim was to 
conquer: Julius Cæſar, that it was to gain the higheſt 
poſt in his country; e to govern well; Trajan, 
that he was the fame as Alexander, namely, to conquer. 
The queſtion, at length, was put to Marcus Aurelius, 
wo replied, with great modeſty, that it had always been 
his care to imitate the gods. This conduct ſeems to 
have gained him the moſt votes and beſt place in the 
whole aflembly. _ Marcus Aurelius being afterwards 
"aſked, to explain himlelf, declares, that, by jmitating 
the gods, he endeavoured to imĩt: te them in the uſe of his 
underſtanding, and of all other faculties: and, in parti- 
© cular, that it was always his ſtudy to have as few wants 
as poſſible in himſelf, and to do all the good he could to 

thers. IK 92 | 447 438 | 
a5 Among the many methods by which revealed religion 
has advanced Ob „this is one, that it has given, us 
aà more juſt and perfect idea of that Being whom every 
- reaſonable creature ought to imitate. The young man, 
in a heathen comedy, might juſtity his lewdneſs, by the 
example of. Jupiter; as, indeed, there was ſearce any 
crime * might 0 be countenanced 12 thoſe notions 
of the deity, which prevailed among the common peo- 
ple in the 8 world. Revealed religion, ſets 2 
a proper object for. imitation, in that Being, who is the 
pattern, as well as the ſource, of all ſpiritual perfection. 
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While we remain in this life, we are ſubje to in- 
numerable temptations, which, if liſtened to, will 
make us deviate from reaſon and goodnets, the only 
things wherein we can imitate the Supreme Being. In 
the next life, we meet with nothing to excite our incli- 
nations, that doth not deſerve them. I ſhall therefore 
diſmiſs my reader with this maxim, viz. Our happi- 


neſs in this world, proceeds from the ſuppreſſion of our 


deſires ; but, in the next world, from the gratification 
W »--+---quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipſary 
Fremia fi tollas ? | . Jur. 
16 is uſual with polemical writers to object ill deſigns | 
to their adverſaries. This turns their argument 
into ſatire, which inſtead of ſhewing an error in the un- 
derſtanding, tends only to expoſe the morals of thoſe 
they write againſt, I ſhall not act after this manner 
with/reſpect to the freethinkers. Virtue and the happi- 
neſs of ſociety, are the great ends which all men ought . 
to promate, and ſome of that ſect would be thought ta 
have at heart above the reſt of mankind, But ſuppoſing 
thoſe who make that profeſſion to carry on a good deſign 
in the ſimplicity of their hearts, and according to their 
beſt knowledge, yet it is much to be feared, thole well- - 
meaning fouls » While they endeavoured to recommend 
virtue, have in reality been advancing the intereit of 
vice, which, as I take to proceed from their ignorance 
of human nature, we may hope, when they become 
ſenſible of their miſtake, they will, in conlequence of 
that beneficent principle they pretend to act upon, reform. 
their practice for the future. WE IE | 
+ The ſages, whom J have in my eye, ſpeak of virtue 
as the moit amiable thing in the world; but at the ſame 
time that they extol her beauty, they take care to leſſen 
her portion. Sugh innocent creatures are they, and fo 
great itrangers to the world, that they think this a 
likely method to increaſe the number of her admirers. 
Virtue has in * the moſt engaging _ 3 . ' 
chriſtianity, as jt places her in the ongeſt light, and 
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A adorned with all her native attractions, ſo it kindles a 


new fire in the ſoul, by adding to them the unutterable 


rewards wh'ch attend her votarics in an eternal ſtate, 


4 if there are 40 a a 24 and ww 2 
who are not eaſy lift , there is the 

of everlaſting —— to 2 their fora; — 
to frighten them into the — of virtue, and an 
averſion from vice. A WE. 
_ , Whereas your ſober freethinkers tell you, that virtue 
indeed is beautiful, and vice deformed : the formen de- 


. | ſerves your love, and the latter your abhorrence ; but 


then, it is for their own ſake, or on accouut of the 
gvod and evils which immediately attend them, and are 
inſeparable from their reſpective natures. As for the 
- immortality: of the ſoul, or eternal puniſhments and re- 
wards, thoſe are openly ridiculed, er rendered fuſpici- 
. ous by the moſt fly and laboured artifice, AS, 
I Will not fay, theſe men act treacherouſly or in the 
cauſe of virtue; but, will any one deny, that they a& 
" tfoolithly, who pretend to advance the intereſt of it by 
deſtroying or weakening the ſtrongeſt motives to it, 
which are accommodated to all capacities, and fitted to 
work on all diſpoſitions, and enforcing thoſe alone which 
can effect only a generous and exalted mind ? 
- . "Surely they muſt be deſtitute of paſſion'themſelves, W 
and unacquainted with the force it hath on the minds of 
others, who can imagine that the mere beauty of forti- 
| tude, temperance juſtice, is ſufficient to ſuſtain the = 
mind of man in a ſeyere courſe of ſelf-· denial againſt all 
the temptations of preſent .profit and ſenſuality. = * 
It is my opinion, the freethinkers ſhould be treated 
s a {et of poor ignorant creatures, that have not ſenſe 
to dilcover the excellency of religion; it being evident 
r or: Org a 
any deep deſign, aim ate the world, . 
. ö * apart. of honeſty than the reſt of their 
fellow ſubjeQs ; who have all the inducements to the 
_ -xerciſe of any virtue which a freethinker can poſſibly 
- have, and befidet, the expeRation- of never-ending 
3 I 
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neſt. For, what reaſon is there, why ſuch a one 
poſtpone his own 132 intereſt or pleaſure, to the 
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happineſs or miſery, as the conſequence of their 
choice. 0 : 

Are not men actuated by their paſſions ? and are not 
hope and fear the moſt powerful of our paſſions > and 
are there any objects which can rouſe and awaken our 
hopes and fears, like thoſe proſpects that warm and 


penetrate the heart of a chriſtian, but are not regarded 


by a free-thinker? | 
It is not only a clear point, that a chriſtian breaks 


through ſtronger engagements whenever he ſurrender 
. himſelf to conunit a criminal action, and is ſtung with 


a ſharper remorſe after it, than a free-thinker; but it 


' ſhould even ſeem that a man who believes no future 


ſtate, would act a fooliſh part in being thoroughly ho- 
thould 

doing his duty? If a chriſtian fore tome preſent 
rex. for the ſake of his Fey's anag he ate ac- 
countably, becauſe it is with the view of gaining ſoime 
ater future good. But he that, having no ſuch view, 
ould yet contiientionily deny himſelf a preſent good in 
any incident where he may ſave appearances, is alto- 
ere as ſtupid as he that would truſt him at ſuch a 
It will perhaps be ſaid, that virtue is her own re- 
ward; that a natural gratification attends good actions, 
which is alone ſufficient to excite men to the perform- 
ance of them. But although there is nothing more 


| lovely than virtue, and the practice of it is the ſureſt 


way to ſolid natural happineſs, even in this life; yet 
titles, eſtates, and fantaſtical pleaſures, are more ar- 
dently ſought after by moſt men, than the natural grati- 
fications of a reaſonable mind; and it cannot be denied, 
that virtue and innocence are not always the readieſt 
methods to attain that ſort of happineſs. Beſides, the 
fumes of pathon muſt be-allayed, and reaſon muſt burn 


brighter than ordinary, to enable men to ſee and reliſh 


all the native beauties and delights of a virtuous life. 
Tet 
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ſet of refined ſpirits, capable only of being enamoured - 
of virtue, yet what would become of the bulk of man- 
kind, who have groſs underſtandings, but lively fen{es, 


and violence, would in a little time overflow the whole 
nation, if theſr wiſe "advocates for morality were uni- 
yerſally hearkened to! Laſtly, opportunities do ſome- 
times offer, ifi which a man may wickedly make his 
fortune, or indulge a pleaſure, without fear of temporal 
damage, either in reputation, health, or fortune. In 
ſuch caſes, what reſtraint do they lie under, who have 
no regards beyond the grave? the inward compunctions 
| of a wicked, as well as the joys of an upright mind, 
being grafted on the ſenſe of another ſtate. 

ws The thought, that our exiſtence terminates with this 
life, doth naturally check the ſoul in any generous pur. 
ſuit, contract her views, and fix them on temporary and 
ſelfiſn ends. It dethrones the reaſon, extinguiſnes all 
noble and heroic ſentiments, and ſubjects the mind to 
the ſlavery of every preſent paſſion. The wile heathens 
of antiquity were not ignorant of this: hence they en- 
deavoured by fables and conjectures, and the glimmer- 
Ings of nature, to poſſeſs the minds of men, with the 
belief of a future ſtate, which has been fince brought to 
light by the goſpel, and is now moſt inconſiſtently de- 
Fried by a few weak men, who would have us believe 
that they promote virtue by turning religion intoridiculc. 


Wo | vi-. 


with the ſenſe, that truth and knowiedge prevail amo 
men, it muſt be a reflection, to think that the 
ſublimeſt truths, which among the heathens only, here 
© and there one of brighter parts and more leiſure than 
ordinary could attain to, are now grown familiar to the 
9 — theſe 2 "i 2 
Wenge came this ſurpriſing change, ions, 
fanmerly inhabited by ignorant and drag: people, hould 


dine who renarde- things "with. © philoſophical 
eye, A * gay ter capable of being delighted 


* 


and ſtrong paſſions? What a deluge of luſt, and fraud, 
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| How outſtine ancient Greece, and the other eaſtern coun- 
tries, fo renowned of old, in the moſt elevated notions 
of theology and morality? Is it the effect of our own 
. and induſtry? Have our common mechanics 
refined underſtandings than the ancient philoſo- 
- phers? It is owing to the God of truth, who came 
down frum heaven, and condeſcended to be himſelf our 
| teacher. It is as we are chriſtians, that we profeſs more 
| excellent and divine truths than the reſt of mankind. . 
5 - If there be any of the freethinkers, who are not * 
, direct atheiſts, charity would. incline one to believe them 
a ignorant of what is here advanced. And it is for their 
information that I write this paper, the deſign of 
; which is, to compare the ideas that chriſtians entertain 
; of the being and attributes of a God, with the groſs 
1 notions of the. heathen world. Is it poſſible for the 
Z mind of man, to conceive a more auguſt idea of the 
4 _ Deity, than * * the haly ſcriptures ? 2 — 
' throw together ſome ating .to this ſubject, 
7 — 1 only as — ſentiments, to be 


— conſidered by a freethinker. ; | 
e Though there be that are called gods, yet to us 
Bi © there is but one God. He made the heaven, and hea- 
* © yen of heavens, with all their hoſts; the earth, and 
'* ball things that are therein; the ſeas, and all that is 
' LP © therein. He ſaid, let them be, and it was fo. He 


© hath ſtretched forth the heavens. He hath founded 
the earth, and hung it upon nothing. He hath ſhut 
+ up the ſea with doors, and ſaid, hither ſhalt thou 
* come and no further, and here ſhall thy proud waves 
© be ſtayed. The Lord is an inviſible ſpirit, in whom 
© we live, and move, and have gur being. He is the 
fountain of life. He preſerveth man and beaſt. He 
* giveth food to all fleſh. In his- hand is the ſoul of - 
4 every living thing, and the breath of all mankind, 
The Lord maketh poor and maketh rich. He bring- 
_ *'eth-low and lifteth up. He killeth and maketh alive. 
He woundeth and healeth. By him king's reign, and 
©. princes deeree juſtice, and nota ſparrow falleth to che 
ö K 2 ground 
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2 without him. All angels, authorities, and 
: ers are ſubje& to him. He appointeth the moon 
or ſeaſons, and the fun knoweth his ng down. 
4 * thundercth with his voice, and and did it under 
_ © the whole heaven, and his (ores unto the ends of 
the earth. Fire and hail, ſnow and vapour, wind and 
_ © ſtorm tulfil his word. The Lord is king for ever 
and ever, and his dominion is FIG dominion. 
__ The earth and the heavens ſhall periſh, but thou, O 
Lord, remaineſt. They all ſhall wax old, as doth, a 
„ © garment, and as a — ſhalt thou fq}d them 2 
« <2 they ſhall be changed ; but thou art the ſame, and 
years ſhall have no end. God is perfect in know- 
| : his underſtanding is infinite. He is the father 
« 1 of lights. He lopketh to the ends of the earth, and 
1 ſeeth under the whole heaven. The Lord beholdeth 
__ © all the Lone of men, from the place of his habita- 
tion, and conſidereth all their works. He knoweth 
5 our down · ſitting and up-riſing. He compaſſeth our 
© path, and 238 our ſteps. He is acquainted with 
© all ways; and when we enter our cloſet, and ſhut our 
.  ©* door, be ſeeth us. He knoweth the things that come 
into our mind, every one of them; and no thought 
© can be withholden from him. T he Lord is to 
© all, and his tender mercies are over all his works. 
© He is a father of the fatherleſs, and a judge of the 
© widow. He is the God of peace, the father of mer- 
© cies, and the God of all comfort and conſolation. 


© neſs is unſearchable. Who but he hath meaſured the 
© waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted out the | 
© heavens with a ſpan; Thine, O Lord, is the | 
© neſs, and the power, and the glory, and the vi oryy 
N TIGER Ip thou art 
4 cloathed with fs is y throne, and 
earth is thy footltool." , 
Can the mind' of a philoſopher, . to a more juſt . 
and magnificent, and at the ſame time, a more amiable 
9 _ © pak than 88 
unages, 


The Lord is great, and we know him not: his great- 
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images, and moſt emphatical language? And yet this 
is the language of ſhepherds and fiſhermen. he illi- 
terate Jews, and poor perſecuted chriſtians, retained 
theſe noble ſentiments, while the polite and powerful 
nations of the earth, were given up to that ſottiſh 
ſort of worſhip, of Which the following elegant dei- 
cription is extracted from one of the inſpired writers. 
Who hath formed a god, or molten an image, 
© that is profitable for nothing? The ſmith with the 
© tongs, both worketh in the coals and faſhioneth it 


. © with hammers, and worketh it with the ftrength of 
„ his arms: * he is hungry and his ftrength taileth, - 
a1 


© He drinketh no water, is faint, A man plant- 
© eth an aſh, and the rain doth nouriſh it. He burneth 
© part thereof in the fire. He roaſteth roaſt, He 


© warmeth himſelf. And the reſidue thereof he maketh 


© a god: He falleth down unto it, and worſhippeth 
it, and prayeth unto it, and faith deliver me, for thou 


art my god. None conſidereth in his heart, I have 


© burnt part of it in the fire, 7 alſo, I have baked 
© bread upon the coals thereof; I have roaſted fleſh and 
© eaten it; and ſhall I make the reſidue thereof an abo- 
© mination? ſhall I fall down to the ſtock of a tree ?* 
In ſuch 'circumſtances as theſe, for a man to declare 


for freethinking, and diſengage himſelf from., the yoke 


of idolatry, were doing honour to human nature, and a 


work well becoming the great aflerters of reaſon. But 


in a church, where our adoration is directed to the 


__ Being, and (to ſay the leaſt) where is nothing 
either in t 


| he object or manner of worſhip, that contra- 
dis the light of nature, there, under the pretence of 
frerthinking, to rail at the religious inſtitutions of 
their country, ſheweth an undiſtinguiſhing genius that 
miſtakes oppoſition for freedom of thought. And, in- 
deed, notwithſtanding the pretences of ſome few 
our freethinkers, I can hardly think there are men ſo 
ſtupid and inconſiſtent with themſelves, as to have a 


lerious _ for natural religion; ani at the ſame 
-4; t 4 


time uſe 3 


K 3 


— 
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of choſe ſacred writings, which, as they have been the 
means of bringing theſe parts of the world to the know- 
ledge of natural religion, ſo, in caſe they loſe their au- 
thority over the minds of men, we ſhould of courſe 
/ fink into the {ame idolatry, which we ſee practiſed by © 
other unenlightened nations. N 
Tf a perſon who exerts himſelf in the modern way of 
' freethinking, be not a ſtupid idolater, it is undeniable, 
_ he contribates all he 2 to . ee men 
d, either by ignorance or defign ; which lays him under 
the e T will not ſay 75 g a fool or a — Gal 
but of incurring the contempt, or deteſtation of mankind, | 


FFF 
Excellenqy of the Chriſtian Inſtitution. 
LY _ +---—— Aptifimaquzque dabunt Di, Fe: 9A 


* 


: Charior eſt illis homo, quam fibi------ e. 
I is owing to pride, and a ſecret affectation of a 
1 certain gelte iſtence, that the nobleſt motive for 
Action that ever was propoled to man, is not acknow- 
ledged the glory and happineſs of their. being. The 
heart is treacherous to itſelf, and we do not let our re- 
flections go deep enough to receive religion as the moſt 
Honourable incentive to good and worthy actions. It is 
our natural weakneſs, to . flatter ourſelves . into a belief, 
that if we ſearch into our inmoſt thoughts, we find our- 
ſelves wholly diſintereſted, and div 25 of any views 
ariſing from ſelf- love and Vain-glory. But, however, 
ſpirits of ſuperficial 2 may diſdain at firſt ſig 
to do any thing, but from a noble impulſe in themſelves, 
without es tarther re 1 2 or uf 3 | 
pon ſtricter enquiry they wi „ to a rthily, 
fy Ind expect to be eln Yates in another arts, is - 
heroic a pitch of virtue, as human nature can arrive at. 
Tf the tenor of our actiohs have any other motive, than 
the deſire to be pleaſing in the __— the Deity, it will 
- neceſſarily follow, that we muſt be more than men, if 
we are not too much exalted in proſperity, and deprefled 
 inadvervity, But the chriſtian world has a leader, the 
OR No wh <3 contem- 


i. Se a tins, Tom 82 RE 
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contemplation of whoſe' life and ſufferings, muſt admi- 


niſter comfort in afflition,- while the ſenſe of his powen 


and omnipotence muſt give them humiliation in proſ- 
ity. . 
915 Go owing to the forbidden and unlovely conſtraint 
with which men of low conceptions act, when they 
think they conform themſelves to religion, as well as to 
the more odious conduct of hypocrites, that the word 
chriſtian does not c with it at firſt view, all that is 
- great, worthy, friendly, generous, and heroic. The 
man who, ſuſpends his hope of the reward of worthy 
actions, till after death, who can beſtow unſeen, who 
can overlook. hatred, do to his ſlanderer, who can 
never be angry at his friend, never revengeful to his 
enemy, is certainly formed for the benefit of ſociety: 
Pk theſe are ſo far from heroic virtues, that they are 
ut the ordinary duties of a chriſtian. 

Whena man with a ſteady faith looks back on the 
great cataſtrophe of this day, with what bleeding emo- 
tions of heart, muſt he contemplate the life and ſuffer- 
ings of his deliverer? When his agonies occur to him, 
how will he weep to reflect, that he has often for 
them for the glance of a wanton, for the applauſe of a 
vain world, tor an heap of fleeting paſt plealures, which 
are at preſent aching forrows ? 

How 8 is the contemplation of the lowly ſteps 


-our Almighty leader took in conducting us to his hea- 


venly manſions 7” In plain and apt parable, ſimilitude, 
and allegory, our great maſter entorced the doctrine of 
our ſalvation; but they of his acquaintance, inſtead of 
receiving what they could not oppoſe, were offended at 
the pretumption of being, wiſer than they; they could 
not. raiſe their little ideas above the conſideration of him, 
8 thoſe cireumſtances familiar to e or 2 
he who appeared not more terrible or us, | 
have an Maag more exalted than ak, erg he in that 

place, 2 would not longer ineffeftually exert a 
[+ pal which. was incapable of conquering the prepoſ- 
ſeſſion of their narrow and mean conception Za 


** 


\ 


* 
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MNultitudes followed him, and brought him the FREY 
the blind, the fick, and maimed ; whom, when their 
creator had touched, with a ſecond life, they ſaw, ſpoke, 
leaped, and ran. In affection to him, and admiration 
actions, the crowd could not leave him, but 
waited near him, till they were almoſt as faint and help- 
leſs as others they brought for ſuccour. He had com- 
|; on them, and by a miracle ſupplied their neceſſi- 
ties. Oh, the eeſtatie entertainment, when they could 
behold" their food immediately increaſe to the diſtri- 
butor's hand, and fee their God in perſon, pong and 
| — gr —_ his creatures! Oh envied happineſs! But 
| ſay envied? as if our God did not ſtill prefide 
—— temperate meals, cheerful hours, and innocent 
r every where full of 

But though t 

- miracles not inferior to this, and though in the midſt of 
thoſe acts of divinity, he never gave the leaſt hint of a 
deſign, to become a ſecular prince, yet had not hitherto 
- the apoſtles themſelves, any other hopes than of 3 
power, preferment, riches, and pomp; for Peter, upon 


an accident of ambition among the apoſtles, hearing his 


maſter explain that his kingdom was not of this world, 
was ſo (candalized, that he whom he had ſo long fol- 
| lowed, ſhould ſuffer ignominy, ſhame, and death, which 
he foretold, that he took him afide and faid, be it 
far from thee, Lord, this ſhall not be unto thee :” 
For which he ſuffered a ſevere reprehenſion from his 
maſter, as having in his view, the 4s I iregRAR 
ther than that of God. f things | 
- The eat change 0 began hy draw near, 
-when the I Lord of nature — fit as a Saviour and 
Deliverer, to make his public entry into Jeruſalem, with 
more than the power and joy, but none of the oſtenta- 
tion and , of a triumph; he came humble, meek, 
—4 1 With an unfelt new extaſy, multitudes 

way with garments and- ive- branches; 

—— with Joud gladneſs and acclamation, * Hoſanna 
- ET SI Buy dleſſed is — rnong 
name 


vs * * 
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t name of the Lord! At this great king's acceſſion to 
his throne, men were not ennobled, but faved ; crimes 
were not remitted, but ſins forgiven ;z he did not beftow 
medals, honours, favours, but health, joy, ſight, ſpeech. 


The firſt object the blind ever ſaw, was the author of 


t; while the lame ran before, and the dumb 
Hoſanna. Thus attended, he entered into his own 


. houſe, the ſacred temple, and, by his divine authority, 


expelled traders and worldlings, that profaned it; and 


thus did he, for a time, uſe a great and deſpotic power, 


to let unbelievers underſtand, that it was not want of, 
but ſuperiority to, all worldly dominion, that made 
him not exert it. Bur is this then the Saviour? is this 
the Deliverer ? Shall this obſcure Nazarene command 
Iſrael, and fit on the throne of David? Their proud 
and diſd inful hearts, which were petrified with the love 


and pride of this world, were impregnable to the re- 


ception of ſo mean a benefattor, and were now enouglr 
e with benefits, to conſpire his death. Our 
Lord was ſenſible of their deſign, and prepared his dif. 
o_ for it, by recounting to them now more diſtinctly, 
ſhould befal him; but Peter, with an ungrounded 
reſolution, -and a fluſh of temper, made a ſanguine pro- 
teſtation, that though all men were offended in him, 
yet would not he be offended. It was a great article 
of our Saviour's buſineſs in the world, to bring us to 
a ſenſe of our inability, without God's aſſiſtance, to do 
any thing great of ; he therefore told Peter, who 
_—_ ſo well of his courage and fidelity, that they 
would both fail him, and even he ſhould deny him 


_ thrice that very night. 


_ © But what heart can conceive, what tongue utter 
© the ſequel? Who is that yonder buffeted, mocked, - 
N eee e like a felon? 
it carry m „ my King, my Sa- 
* viour, and my God? And will he die to Hah 
< thoſe very injuries? See where they have nailed the 
Lord and Giver of Life! How his wounds blacken, 


© his: body writhes, and heart heaves with pity aud 


C with j 


* * 
” 


— 
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„ with agony! Oh Almighty. ſufferer, look down, 


« look down from thy triumphant infamy.. Lo, he in- 
z clines his head to his ſacred boſum! Hark, he 
; groans! fee, he expires! The earth trembles, the 

temple rends, the rocks burſt, the dead ariſe. Which 
* are the quick? Which are the dead? Sure nature, 


all nature is departing with her Creator.” © T. 


F 


Tr to inform the underſtanding, and regulate the will, 
is the moſt laſting and diffuſive benefit, there will 


of not be found fo uſeful and excellent an inſtitution, as 


— a 


that of the chriſtian prieſthood, which is now become 
the {corn of- fools. a numerous order of men 
ſhould be conſecrated to the ſtudy of the moſt ſublime 
and beneficial truths, with a deſign to te them, 
by. their diſcourſes and writings, to — nie fellow- 


. creatures of the being and attributes of their deity, to 
poſſeſs their minds. with the ſenſe of a future ſtate, and 
not only to explain the nature of virtue and moral 


— - 
* 
* 


* 


duty, but likewiſe to perſuade mankind to the practice 
of them by the moſt powerſul and engaging motives, is 
a thing ſo excellent and neceſſary to the 1 of 

5 


improvement. of the audience, How would the 
of Socrates or Tully have rejoiced, had they lived in 2 
nation where the law had made proviſion tor, philoſo- 
hers,. to read lectures of morality and theology every 
2 day, in ſeveral thouſands of ſchools, erected at 
the public „throughout the whole eo at 
which lectures all ranks and ſexes without diſtinction, 
pre mon wy e to be preſent, for their general improve- 
INT * n | - 


i, 
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m1 
thoſe men, who ſhould endeayour to defeat the Wu 


of ſo divine an inſtitution ? 


It is indeed uſual with that low tribe of writers, to 
preteyel their deſign is only to reform the church, and 
- 1 the vices, and, not the order of the clergy. 

author of a pamphlet printed the other day, (which 


occur to the thoughts of thoſe who have 


without my mentioning the title, will, on this occaſion, 


read 


it) hopes to inſinuate by that artifice, what he is afraid 


or aſhamed, 


| openly to maintain. But there are two 

ints which clearly ſhew, what it is he aims at. The 
brd is, that he conſtantly uſes the word prieſt in ſuch a 
manner, as that his reader cannot but obierve, he means 


to throw an odium on the clergy of the church of 
land, from their being called by a name which t 
joy in common with heathens and impoſtors. 


Eng- 


hey en- 


The 


other is, his raking together and exaggerating, with 
Rant ſpleen and induſtry, all thoſe actions of church- 
en, which, either by their own illneſs, or the bad 


light in which he 
It i 
he pathetically add 


5 places hom tend to give men nd 
mpreiſion of the diſpenſers of the goſpel : all which 
— t6 the corlideration of his 


wiſe and honeit countrymen of the laity. The ſophiſ- 
try and ill-breeding of theſe proceedings are ſo obvious 
to men who have any pretence to that character, that 
J need fay no more either of them or their author. Z. 
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beauty. Our language has received imumerable ele- 
cies and improvements, from that infuſion of He- 
— which are derived to it out of the poetical 
| paſſages in Holy Writ? They give a force and energy 
to our expreſſions, warm and animate our language, and 
convey our thoughts in more ardent and intents M 
than any that are to be met with in our own tongue, 
There is ſomething ſo pathetic in this kind of diction, 
that it often ſets the mind in a flame, and makes our 
hearts burn within us. _—_ . ee og does a 
rayer a , that is compoſed in the moſt elegant and 
Fit Pu ge ſpeech, ü to our tongue, 
when it is not heightened by that ſolemnity of phraſe, 
which may be drawn from the ſacred writings. It has 
been ſaid by ſome of the ancients, that if the gods 
weere to talk with men, they would certainly talk in 
lato's ſtyle; but I think we „ e with juſtice, 
| that when mortals conyerſe with their Creator, they 
cannot do it in fo proper a ſtyle, as in that of the 
Holy Scriptures. — _  - 5 
I any one would judge of the beauties of poetry, 
that are to be met with in the divine writings, and exa- 
mine how kindly the Hebrew manners of ſperch mix 
and incorporate with the Engliſh language; after havin 
peruſed the book of plalms, let him read a literal tranſ- 
tion of Horace or Pindar.. He will find in theſe two 
laſt, ſuch an abſurdity and confuſion of ityle, with ſuch 
a comparative poverty of imagination, as will make 
him very ſenſible of what I have been here advancing. 
Since we have therefore ſuch a treaſury of words, 
beautiful in themſelves, and - ſo proper tor the airs of 
_ © muſic, I cannot but wonder, that perſons of diſtinction 
ſhould give ſo little attention and encouragement to that 
Kind of muſic, which would have its foundation in 
reaſon, and which would im our virtue in propor- 
tion as it ra ſed our delight. The paſſions that are 
excited by ordinary compoſitions, generally flow from 


» 


NR. 3 abſurd occaſions, that a man is aſhamed 
to reflect upon thenaſeriouſiy; but the fear, wa 


to 


le- the ſorrow, the indignation, that are awakened in the 
le- minds by hymns an anthems, make the heart better, 
cal and proceed from ſuch cauſes, as are altogether reaſon- 
8 able and praiſe-worthy. Pleaſure and duty go hand in 
nd hand, and the greater our ſatisfaction is, the greater is 
es, our religion. | 
ue, Muſic, among thoſe who were ſtyled the choſen 
on, ple, was a religious art. The ſongs of Sion, which 
our Wee have reaſon to believe, were in high repute amo 
$2. the courts of the eaſtern monarchs, were nothing elle 
and but pſalms and pieces of 8 that adored and ce- 
ue, loebrated the Supreme Being. The greateſt conqueror 
aſe, in this hely nation, after the manner of the old Gre- 
has © cian lyrics, did not only compoſe the words of his 
ods divine odes, but gen fet them to muſic himſelf : 
in after which, his works, though they were conſecrated 
Ke, to the tabernacle, became the national entertainment, 
hey as well as the devotion of his people. 73 
the The firſt original of the drama, was a religious 
worſhip, conſiſting only of a chorus, which was nothipg 
uy, elſe but an hymn to a deity. - As luxury and voluptu Az % 
XA _ - onſneſs prevailed over innocence and religion, this form 
mix of worthip degenerated into tragedies; in which, 
=> however, the chorus ſo far remembered its firſt office, 
- as to brand every thing that was vicious, and recom- 
two mend every thing that was laudable; to mtercede with 
ſuch Heaven for the innocent, and to implore its vengeance 
ake on the criminal ” | 3 
a 9 Homer and Hefiod intimate to us, how this art 
, ſhould be applied, when they repreſent the muſes, as 
's of farrounding Jupiter, and warbling their hymns about 
tion Irs throne. I might ſhew from innumerable paſſages 
that in ancient writers, not only that vocal and inſtrumental 
u in muſic were made uſe of in their religious worlhip,. 
por- but that their moſt favourite diverſions, were filled 
t are with ſongs and hymns, to their reſpective deities. 
from BW Had we frequent entertainments of this nature among 
med vs, they weuld not a little purify and exalt our pathons, 
10 Five our thoughts a mg turn, and cheriſh thoſe di- 
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vine impulſes in the ſoul, which 8 has 
not ſtifled them by ſenſual and immoderate eg 72 
Muſic, when thus applied, raiſes noble hints in the 
minds of the hearer, and fills it with great conceptions. 
It ſtrengthens devotion, and advances praiſe into rap- 


ture. It lengthens out every act of worſhip, and pro- 
duces more laſting-and W in the 


permanent 
mind, than thoſe which accompany any tranſient form 


of words that are united in the ordinary method of re- 
| 3 1. 
=_ , Munere----—— \ VIRGs 


R. Tillotſon, in his diſcourſe concerning * the - 
* danger of all known fin, both from the light of 
© nature and revelation, after having given us the deſ- 
cription of the laſt days © out of Holy Writ, has ns re- 
markable paſſage. 
i SY appeal to any man, whether this be not 2 repre- 
| © ſentation of things very proper and ſuitable to that 
= ©. great day, wherein he who made the world, ſhall 
come to judge it? And whether the wit of man ever 
a deviſed any ſo. awful, and ſo agreeable to the 
« majelty of Gap and the ſolemn judgment of the 
© whole gry The deſcription which Virgil makes of 
„the Elyſian Fields, and the Infernal Regions, how: 
© infinitely do they fall ſhort of the majeſty of 
Holy Scripture, — the deſcription there made of 
heaven and hell, and of * the nnn 
of the Lordi“ 80 W they are child 
in and trifling ; and yet, perhaps, he had the moſt 
Ex regular and moſt go verned re 
© that ever lived, and S the 
© his characters and deſcriptions. 2 who can 9 
. the great things of God, but he to whom God ſhall 
* pal, them?? 
This obſervation was worthy a moſt polite man, and 
ought to be of authority with all who are ſuch, ſo tar 


Wl - n . h 
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It ta 3 t, or advanced it merely for the 
ſervice of his — as a cler . 7 | 
I am very confident, whoever reads the Golpels with - 
an heart as much in favcur of them, as when 
fits down to Virgil or Homer, will find no paſſage 
there, which is not told with more natural force than 
any epiſode in either of thoſe wits, who were the chief 
of e Nee . By | | 
| aſt thing I read was the 24th chapter of St. 
g Luke, which gives an account of the manner in which 
our bleſſed Saviour, after his reſurrection, joined with 
+ two diſciples on the way to Emmaus, as an ordi 
. traveller, and took the privilege, as ſuch, to enquire of 
A them, what occaſioned a ſadneſs he obſerved in their 
# countenances; or whether it was from any public 
5 cauſe: their wonder that any man ſo near Jerulalem, 
ſhould be a ſtranger to what had paſſed there; their 
acknowledgement to one they met accidentally, that 
they had believed in this prophet; and that now, the 
third day after his death, they were in doubt as to 
. their pleaſing hope, which occaſioned the heavineſs he 
took notice of, are all repreſented in a ſtyle, which 
men of letters call * the great and noble — 8 
ee attention of the —_— when he expounded 
Scriptures, concerning himſelf, his offering to take 
hi teas of them, their fondneſs of his ſtay, and the 
manifeſtation of the great gueſt whom they had enter- 
- tained, while he was yet at meat with them, are all in- 
cidents which wonderfully pleaſe the imagination of a 
chriſtian reader; and give to him, ſomething of that 
touch of mind which the brethren felt, when they faid . 
one to another, did not our hearts burn within us, 
* while he talked with us by the way, and while he 


4 2 to us the Scriptures? | 
I am very far from pretending to treat theſe mat. 

ters ogg deſerve; but I hope thoſe gentlemen who 

are qualified for it, and called to it, will forgive me, 

and conſider that I ſpeak as a mere ſecular man, im- 
partially conſidering the effects which the Sacred | 
* 8 L 2 8 Writings 8 


— 
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DIGNITY OF THE | 4 
Wikings will have upon the foul of an i 
reader; and it is ſome- argument, that a thing is the 
immediate work of God, when it fo -infinitel 2 
_ cends all the labours of man. „When I 
Raphael's picture of our. Saviour's appearing 5 his 
Diciples after their reſurrection, I cannot but think 
the juſt _ oſition of that piece, has in it the force 
1 of man umes on the ſubject: the Evangeliſts are 
eaſily Ainguihed from the reſt, by a paſſionate zeal 
and love, Which the painter has thrown in their 3 
the huddled group of thoſe who ſtand moſt diſtant, 
are admirable repreſentations of men, abaſhed with their 
late unbelief, and hardneſs of heart. And ſuch en- 
dieavours as this of Raphael, and of all men not 
called to the altar, are collateral * not to be des- 
by the miniſters of the Goſpel. 
It is with this view that I preſume upon ſubje®ts of 
[this kind, and men may take up 8 paper, and be 
e by an admonition, under the diiguiſc of a diver- 


. Gdenitns wage 20 by in one 
© Confederacy againſt the prevailing Sl un- 
| pa and it ti be-n0 ll fe ws. 67 the progreſs of re- 
ligion, if it is as evident as it ought to be, that he wants 
the beſt taſte and beſt ſenſe & man Call have, who is cold 
to the © beauty of holineſs.” © . 
As for my parts when I e to attend the 
' torple of a triend to his interment, and have ſeen a 
ful man at the entrance of a church-yard, who becomes 
the dignity of his function, and aſſumed an authority 
which is natural to truth, pronounce * I am the refur- 
«© retiou and the life, he that believeth in me, th 
© he were dead, yet ſhall be live; and whoſoever liv: 
© and believeth in me, ſhall never die: T fay, upon 
ſuch an occaſion, the retroſpe& upon paſt actions between 
the deceaſed, whom I follow * myſelt, together 
with the many little circumſtances that-ſtrike upon my 
ſoul, and alternately give grief and conſolation, have 
vaniſhed . and 1 have been relieved as by 
WE SLED | a voice 


. 


- ture, were they 


; 
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a voice from heaven, when the ſolemnity has proceeded, 
and afteralong pauſe, I have heard the ſervant of God ut- 
ter, I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he 
© ſhall ſtand at the latter day upon the earth; and though 


© worms deſtory this body, yet in my fleſh thall I ſee 


God; whom. I ſhall ſee tor myſelf, and m eyes ſhall 
© behold, and not another.” How have I raiſed 
above this world, and all its regards, and how well pre- 

to receive the next ſentence which the holy man 
bas ſpoken, © We brought nothing into this world, and 
© it is certain we can carry nothing out; the Loyd gave, 


and the Lord hath taken away, bleſſed be the name of 


© the Lord!" . 1 

There are, I know, men of heavy temper, without 
genius, who can read theſe expreſſions of Scripture with 
as much indifference as they do the reſt of theſe looſe 
papers; however, I will not deſpair, but to bring men 
of wit into a love and admiration of Sacred Nap nay. > 
ay 


- . and, as old as I am, I promiſe myſelf to ſee the 
when it ſhall be-as much the faſhion amongſt men of po- 


liteneſs to admire'a rapture of St. Paul, as any fine ex- 
preſſion in Virgil or HR and to ſee a well-drefled 

oung man produce an Evangeliſt out of his pocket, and 
be no more out of countenance than if it were a Claſſic 


printed by Elzever. 


It is a gratitude that ought to be paid to providence, + 


by men of diſtinguiſhed facultics, to praiſe and adore the 


Author of their Being with a ſpirit ſuitable to thoſe fa- 
culties, and rouſe flower men by their words, act ions, 
and writings, to a participation of their tranſports and 


| 1 . 
ue SECTION vant) ; = 
| inſt Atheiſm and Infidelity. | 
1 — — of falle 2 in Religſon, 
I cannot forbear mentioning a monſtrous ſpeciesof 
men,” who one would .es had any exiſtence in na- 
N not to be met with in ordinary conver- 
lation, I mean the Zealots in Atheiſm. One would 
tancy that theſe men, * they tall ſhort, in every 
CER... 3 other 
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other reſpect, of thoſe who make a profeſſion of religion, 
would at leaſt outſhine them in this N and be ex- 
empt from that ſingle fault which ſeem out of 
che 4 fer vours of religion: but ſo it is, that In- 
fidelity is p ropagated. with as much fierceneſs and con- 
e wrath and indignation, as if the ſafety of man- 

depended upon it. There is ſomething ſo ridicu- 

— 1 in this kind of zealots, that one does 

— ron how 2 — out 2 their proper colours. 

| are a ſort 0 eſters, who are eternally u 

fret, though they — for nothing. They are — 

ally teazing their friends to come over to them, though 
at the ſame time they allow that neither of them ſhall get 

amy thing by the bargain. In ſhort the zeal of ſpread- 

ing Atheiſm is, if poſſible, more abſurd than Atheiſm 
itl | 

Since I have mentioned this unaccountable neal which 

8 in Atheiſts and Irifidels, I mutt farther obſerve 

+ that they are likewiſe, in a moſt particular manner, poſ- 

ſeſſed tk the ſpirit of bigotry. They are wedded to 

- . © Opinions fall of 8 and impoſſibility, and at 

4M the fame time look upon the ſmalleſt difficulty. in an ar- 
ticle of faith as a faſt cient reaſon for rejecting it. No- 

tions that fall in with the common reaſon of mankind, 
that are conformable to the ſenſe of all ages and all na- 
tions, not to mention their tendency for promoting the 
. of ſocieties or of particular perſons, are ex- 
Hes as errors and prejudices; and ſchemes erected in 
their ſtead. that are altogether monſtrous and irrational, 
and require the molt extravagant credylity to embrace 
them. I would fain aſk one of theſe bigotted Infidels, 
" ſuppoſing all the great points of Atheiſm, as the caſual 
or eternal formation of the world, the materiality of a 
thinking ſubſtance, the morality of the foul, the fortui- 
tous organization of the body, the motions ad gravita- 
tion of matter, with the like particulars, were laid toge- 
ther and formed into a kind. of creed, according to the 
inionis of the moſt celebrated Atheiſts ; I fay, n/a 
LT exced as this were formed, and impoſed upon 
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any one 2 the world, whether it would not re- 
quire an infnitely greater meaſure of faith, than any ſet 

of articles which they ſo violently oppoſe. Let me there- 
fore adviſe this generation of wranglers, for their own 
and for the public good, to act at leaſt ſo conſiſtently with 
themſelves, as not to burn with Zeal for Irreligion, and 
with Bigotry for Nonſenſe. | 0 

8 Czlum ipſum petimus ſtultitia | HOR. 
3 my return to my lodgings laſt night, I found 
na letter from my worthy friend the clergyman, 
whom I have given ſome account of in my former 
Pers. He tells me in it, that he was particularly pleaſed 


with the latter part of my yeſterday's ſpeculation; and 


at the ſame time incloſed the following Eſſay, which he 
deſires me to publiſh as the ſequel of that diſcourſe. It 
conſiſts partly of uncommon reflections, and partly of 
> iy n already uſed, but now ſet in a ſtronger 
ight. 1 | | 

© A believer may be excuſed by the moſt hardened 


© atheiſt for. endeavouring to make him a convert, he- 


© cauſe he docs it with an eye to both their intereſts. The 
© atheiſt is inexcuſable who tries to gain over a believer, 


© becaule he does not propoſe the doing himſelf or be- 


© liever any guod by ſuch a converſion. h 
The prolpe& of a future ſtate is the ſecret comfart 
© and refreſhment of my foul, it is that which makes na. 


ture look gay about me; it doubles all my pleaſures, 


© and ſupports me under all my affliftions. I can look 


© at diſappointments and misfortunes, pain and ſickneſs, 


© death itſelf, and, what is worſe than death, the loſs of 
© thoſe who are deareſt to me, with indifference, fo long as 


I keep in view the pleaſures of eternity, and the ſtate 
© of being in which there will be no fears nor apprehen- 


© ſions, pains nor ſorrows, ſickneſs nor ſeparation. W 
vill any man be fo impertinently officious, as to t 
* me all this is only tancy and deluſion ? Is there any 
© merit. in being the meſſenger of ill news? It it is a 
dream, let me enjoy r 


— 
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I muſt confeſs I do not know how to truſt a man who 
4 believes neither heaven nor hell, or in other words, a 
* future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. Not only 
natural ſelf. love, but reaſon, directs us to promote our 


\ © own intereſt above all things. It can never be for the 


' intereſt of a believer to do me a miſchief, becauſe he is 
© fure, upon the balance of accompts, to find himſelf a 
© loſer by it. On the contrary, it he conſiders his own 
. © welfare in his behaviour towards me, it will lead him 


to do me all the good he can, and, at prin amps i 
lever 


t reſtrain him from doing me an injury. An un 

'© does not act like a reaſonable creature, if he favours me 
© contrary to his preſent intereſt, or does not diſtreſs me 
© when it turns to his preſent advantage. Honour and 


n good nature may, indeed, tie up his hands; but as theſe 


© would be very much ſtrengthened by reaſon and prin- 
© ciple, ſo without them they are only inſtincts, or wa- 
c yering unſettled notions, which · reſt on no foundation. 

© Infidelity has been attacked with ſo good ſucceſs of 
late years, that it is driven out of all its out-works. 
The atheiſt has not found his poſt tenable, and is 
c therefore retired into deiſm, and a diſbelief of revealed 
religion only. But the truth of it is, the greateſt 
* number of this ſet of men, are thoſe who, for want of 


. © virtuous education, or examining the grounds ot re- 


4 /Jigion, know ſo very little of the matter in queſtion, 
© that their infidelity is but another term for their ig- 


% norance. . 


& folly and inconſiderateneſs are the foundations of 

© infidelity, the great pillars and ſupport of it are either 
<a vanity of appearmg wiler than the reſt of mankind, 
or an oſtentation of courage in deſpiſing the terrors of 
another world, which have fo great an influence on what 
c they call weaker minds; or an averſion to a belief that 
© muſt cut them off from many of thoſe pleaſures they 


. + © propoſe to themſelves, and fill them with remorſe f 


« many of thoſe they have already tafted. | 


—©: The great-retoivetl articles of che chrigian religion 
<have-been ſo clearly proved, from the authority of that 


Divine 


r r a ace , f 6.47 4 
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© us to be miſtaken in them, 
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© Divine Revelation in which they are delivered, that it 
© is impoſſible for thoſe who have ears to hear and 
© to ſee, not tc be convinced of them. But were it poſ- 
© ſible for any thing in the chriſtian faith to be erroneous; 
© I can find no ill conſequences in adhering to it. The 
6 en points of the incarnation and ſufferings of our 
© Saviour, produce naturally ſuch habits of virtue in the 
mind of man, that, I (ay, fu ing it were poſſible for 
= inhdel himſelf muſt, at 
© leaſt, allow that no other ſyſtem of religion could fo ef- 
© feftually contribute to the heightening of morality. 
© 'They give us great ideas of the dignity of human na- 
© ture, and of the love which the Supreme Being bears to 
© his creatures, and conſequently engage us in the high- 
© eſt acts of our duty towards our Creator, our neighbour, 
© and ourſelves. How many noble ts has Saint 
© Paul raiſed from the chief articles of our religion, for 
© the advancing of morality in its three great branches? 
To ge a ſingle example in each kind: What can be 
© a ſtronger motive to a firm truſt and reliance on the 
* mercies of our Maker, than the giving us his Son to 
* ſuffer for us? What can make us love and efteem even 
© the moſt inconſiderable of mankind, more than the 
© thought that Chriſt died for him? Or what diſpoſe us 
* to ſet a ſtrifter guard upon the purity of our own 
hearts, than our being members of Chriſt, and a part 
© of the ſociety of which that immaculate Perſon is the 


Head? But theſe are only a ſpecimen of thoſe admira- 


© ble enforcements of morality, which the apoſtle has 
* drawn from. the hiſtory of our Bleſſed Saviour. 

© If our modern infideis conſidered theſe matters with 
© that candour and ſeriouſneſs which they deſerve, we 
* ſhould not ſee them act with ſuch we res of 2 
* arrogance, and malice; they would not be raiſing fu 
© inſignificant cavils, 33 and ſcruples, as may be 


ſtarted againſt tor Kue, that is not capable of ma- 


© thematical demonſtration; in order to unſettle the 


minds of the ignorant, diſturb the public peace, ſub- 


c all thi nfuſion and 
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+ order. Tf none of theſe reflections can cad in- 


© fluence on them, there is one that perhaps may, be- 
cauſe it ĩs adapted to their vanity, by which they ſcemi 
to be guided much more than their reaſon. I would, 
© therefore, have them conſider that the wiſeſt and beſt 


© of men, in all ages of the world, have been thoſe who 


© lived up to the religion of their country, when 
c {aw nothing for = ſite to morality and to the 


lights Divine — Pythagoras's 
1 firſt rule — — — ods, W e 


« dained by law,” for that is the moſt natural in 


tation of the precept. Socrates, who was the m 


« nowned-among the heathens, border weifiions and vi- 


IS . 
4 to Ef. doubtleſs out of a fubmiſſive deference 
1 to the e liſhed worſhip ar han pe 8 


belle u, n hin he ſets forth as a pat- 
' _— rein) * his death approach- 


on the mountains to the Perſian 
c ; vom — che Sun, according to the cuſtom of 
« the Perſians; — the words of the hiſtorian. 
©* Nay, the Epicureans and atomical philoſophers thewed 


WTO! remarkable mode in this icular ; for, 


« -though'the Bei of a was enti ugnant to 
© their ſchemes of natural philoſophy, they ; contented 


| _ ' © themſelves with the denial of aproridenee, aſſerting, at 


© the ſame time, the exiſtence of gods in general; be- 


6 Men eee 4 PRA belicf of man- 


the religion of their country. n 
. ˙— tenurivum: 5 A 


Ne te ſemper inops agitet vexetque eupido; 
Ne pavor & rerum mediocriter utilium Spes. 


TAVING endeavoured, in my laſt Saturday M = 


to ſhew the great excellenty of faith, The 


— — are the proper means of ſrengrhenin 
un mar it in the mind of of mm. Thoſe who deli * in 
8 books of controverſy, which are written on i beth 


the queſtion in points of faith, do very ſeldom ar- 

. yr at a fixed and ſettled habit of it; they are one day 
n and the next 
meet 
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meet with ſomething that ſhakes and diſturbs them. I he 
doubt which was laid revives again, and ſhews itſelf in 
new difficulties, and that generally for this reaſcn, be. 
cauſe the mind, which is perpetually toſſed in controver- 
fies and diſputes, is apt to forget the reaſons which had 
once ſet it at reſt, and to be diſquieted with any former 

plexity, when it appears in a new ſhape, or is ſtarted 
2 a different hand. As nothing is more laudable than 
an inquiry after truth, ſo nothing is more irrational than 
to pais away our wholc lives, without determining ourſelves 
one way or other in thoſe points which are of the laſt im. 
portance to us. There are indeed many things from 
which we may withhold our aſſent; but in cates by which we 
are to regulate our lives, it is the greateſt abſuriity to be 
wavering and unſettled, without cloſing with that fide 
which appears the moſt ſafe, and the moſt probable. | 

'The Kn rule, therefore, which J ſhall lay down is this: 
that when by reading or diſcourſe we find ourſelves. 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of any article, and of 
the reatonableneſs of our belief in it, we thould never 
after ſuffer ourſelves to call it into queſtion. We may, 
perhaps, forget the arguments which occaſioned dur con- 

v. ction, but we ought to remember the ſtrength they had 
with us, and thereiore ſtill to retain the conviction which 
they once produced. This is no more than what we do 
in every common art or ſcience, nor is it poſſible to act 
otherwiſe, conſidering the weakneſs and limitation of 
our intellectual faculties. It was thus that Latimer, one of 
the glorious army of martyrs, who introduced the refor - 
mation in England, behaved himſelf in that great con- 
terence which was managed between the moſt learned 
among the Proteſtants and Papiſts in the reign of 
Mary. This venerable old man knowing how his Abi- 
lities were impaired by age, and that it was impoſſible 
for him to recolle& all thoſe reaſons which had directed 
him in the choice of bis religion, left his companions, 

who were in the full poſſeſſion of their parts and learn. 
ing, to baffle and coniound their antagoniſts by the force 
ot reaſon. As for himiclf, he only repeated to his ad- 

1 * ; | verſai ies 
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veriaries the articles in which he firmly believed, and in 
the profeſſion OY he was determined to die. It is 
in this manner that the mathematician proceeds u re 
poſitions which he has once demonſtrated; and though 
the demonſtration may have ſlipt out of his memory, t 
builds upon the truth, becauſe he knows it was demon- 
ſtrated. This rule is abſolutely neceſlary for weaker 
S: — and, in ſome meaſure, + men of the greateſt 
abilities. 2 . | 
But to theſe laſt I will propoſe, in the ſecond place, 
that they ſhould lay up in their memories, and always 
- keep by them in a Ab tort thoſe arguments which ap- 
to them of the greateſt ſtrength, and which cannot 
got over by all the doubts and cavils of infidelity. 
But, in the third place, there is nothing which ſtrength- 
ens faith more than morality, Faith and morality na- 
- turally produce each other. A man is quickly convinced 
of the truth of religion, who finds it. is not againſt his 
intereſt that it ſhould be true. The pleaſure he receives 
at preſent, and the Ae which he promiſes himſelt 
from it hereafter, will both diſpoſe him very powertully 
to give credit to it, according to the ordinary obſervation, 
that © we are eaſy to believe what we wiſh.* It is very 
certain, that a man of ſound reaſon cannot forbear cloſing 
with religion, upon an impartial examination of it; but, 
at the ſame time, it is certain, that faith is kept alive in 
us, and gathers ſtrength from practice more than fiom 
. ſpeculation. PIG Fs, 3 2 
I ̃᷑ here is ſtill another method which is more perſuaſive 
than any of the former, and that is an habitual adoraticn 
pf the Being, as well in conſtant acts of mental 
5 en as in outward forms. The devout man does 
not only believe, but feels there is a Deity. He has actual 
ſenſations of him; his experience concurs with his rea- 
ſon; he fees him more more in all his intercourſes 


Es 3 ry e TIE 


with lim, and even in this life almoſt loſes his faith in 6 f 
cConviction. r | { 9 
T be laſt method which I ſhall mention for the giving 72 
4 


life to a manꝰs faith, is frequent fetirement from the world, 
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accompanied with religious meditation. When a man 
thinks of any thing in the darkneſs of the night, what- 


ever deep impreſſions it may make in his „they are 


t to vaniſh as ſoon as the day breaks about him. The 


light and noiſe of the day, which are perpetually ſolicit- 


ing his ſenſes, and calling of his attention, wear out of 


his mind the thoughts that imprinted themſelves in it, 


with ſo much ſtrength, during the ſilence and darkneſs 


of the night. A man finds the difference as to him- 
ſelf in a crowd and in a ſolitude: The mind is ſtunned 
and dazzled amidſt the variety of objects which preſs u 

on her in a great city: She cannot apply herſelf to t 

conſideration of thoſe things which are of the utmoſt con- 
cern to her. The cares or pleaſures of the world ſtrive 
in with every thought, ON a multitude of vicious ex- 


amples give a kind of juſtification to our folly. In our 


ret;rements: every thing diſpoſes us to be ſerious, In 


courts and cities we are entertained with the works of 


men: in the country with thoſe. of God. One is the 


province of art, the other of nature. Faith and devotion: - 


naturally grow in the mind of every reaſonable man, who 
ſees the impreſſions of Divine Power and Wiſdom in every 
object on which he caſts his eye. The Supreme Being 
has made the heſt arguments for his own exiſtence, in 


. the formation of the heavens and the earth, and theſe are 


arguments which a man of ſenſe cannot forbear attend- 
fairs. Ariſtotle ſays; that ſhould a man live under ground, 
and there converſe with works of art and mechaniſm, and 
ſhould afterwards be brought up into the open day, and 
{ee the ſeveral glories of the heaven and earth, he would 
immediately pronounce them the works of ſuch a Being 
as we define God to be. The Pfalmiſt has very, heauti- 


ful ſtrokes of poetry to this purpoſe, in that exalted . 


ſtrain, the heavens declare the Glory of God: and the 

© firmament ſheweth his handy work. One day telleth 

© another : and one night certifieth another. T is 

* neither ſpeech nor language: but their voices are heard 
— ane is gone out into 3 $, 
| s 


i * 


ing to, who is out of the noiſe and hurry of human af- 
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words into the ends of the world. As ſuch 3 


bold and ſublime manner of thinking furniſhes very noble 


matter for 


an Ode, the reader may W 


one. 


The ſpacious firmament on 
With all the blue ethereal ſky, 


7 


kigh, .” 


Ant ſpangled heay'ns, a ſhining frame, 


Their inal proclaim : 
—— ny we to-day, 


3 Does bis Creator's power di a5, 


And publiſhes to every land . 6 


The work of an * 


Pal eee e 


"The moon takes up, the wond'rous tale, 8 
And nightly to the liſtening | 
Repeats the of her <p 

ilft all the ſtars that round her burn, 


| And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, | 
And ſpread che truth from pole to — 


SIX, 


* III. 
What though, in ſolemn ſilence all 
"Move round the dark terr. ſtrial ball ! 
What though nor real voice nor ſoyad 
Amid their radiant orbs be found 
In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 


; 
Aud utter forth a glorious voice, 


For ever as they thine, 
The that made us is Divine.“ C. 
ra IX. i 


| Tha arrived in this 3 
7 


1 


that the 


tended at his entry with a ſervant of his own, 
| a countryman he taken up for his- _ 
| * excited 3 of the village to learn whence and 
| * what ho wight be be. The countryman 
© applied as the maſt eaſy of acceſs) knew little more than 
gentleman came from London to travel and ſce 
6 . ** What 


6 n 


(to whom they 
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© religion Fw might be, he could not tell; and for his 
© own That, if they had not told him the man was a free 
Ithinker, he ſhould. have gueſſed, by his way of talking, 
© he was little better than a heathen; excepting only 
© that he had been a ny gum to him, and made 

** 


6 had brguned for. 
5 had rgained Or. \ 
© T do not look 


over and above what they 
icity of this, and ſeveral 


© odd enquiries wi wich 1 _ trouble you, to be 


* wondered at, much leſs can I think that our youths 
f 'fine wit, and enlarged underſtandingy, have any rea- 
© fon to laugh. There is no neceſſity that every ſquire 
in Great Britain ſhauld know what the word freethinker 
© ſtands for; but it were much to be wiſhed, that 

© who valued themſelves upon that conceited title, were 
a little better inſtructed in what it ought to ſtand for Z 


= « und that they would not perfuae themſelves a nun is 


* really and truly a freethinker in _ tolerable ſenſe, 
© merely by virtue of his being an atheiſt; or an infidel - 
© of any diſtinction. It — de doubted, with good 
© reaſon, whether there ever was in nature a more abject, 
« flaviſh, and bigotted generation than the tribe of Beaux 


© Bfpyit porter, at prelent ſo Srevailing in un And. Their 


tenſion 'to be free is no other than rakes 

e to be freelivers, and ſavages to be freemen ; that 

© Spare hams — 
give themſelves up to whatever conceit the 

© of their inclination, or their fancy, ſhall ſuggeſt; — 

© cun think as wildly as talk and act, and will not en- 


Aure chat their wit ſhould be controlled by fuch formal 


© things as decency and common ſenſe: deduttion, co- 
"herence, — — and all the rules of reuſon, they ac- 
* cortlingly diſdain, as too preciſe and for 
men of a liberal education. 
ER. This, as far as 1 could n 
cor my on obſervation, is a — an x 
_ © freethinker. Our viſitant here, who guve-occaſion to 
this + mh has brought with him à new fyſtem of com- 
5 mon ſenſe W of which . not yet ac 


\ 
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* quainted with, but will loſe no opportunity of informs 
a ing myſelf whether it contain any thing worth Mr. 
ator's notice. In the mean time, Sir, I cannot 
c but think it would be for the good of mankind, if you 


Would take this ſubjeR i into your own conligeration, 


< and convince.the hopeful youth of our nation that li- 
6 centionſueſs is not freedom; or, if ſuch a paradox will 
t not. be — that prepudice towards atheiſm . 
« not impartiali 8 ö 
7 8 1 * Iam, t, your moſt humble Servant, | 
To. }eatLoxous. 
| Wits od v4 quot ct it quod at quod re, calete & 


eſt, ob eamque rem aternum ſit neceſſe TULL, 


17 . was givrng the town 
of, my particular concerns, by taſting my eye upon 


3 — bf pon T could not overlook without an inex- 


cuſable negligence, and want of concern for all the civil, 
as well as religious intereſts of mankind. This piece has 
for its title, A Diſcourſeof Freethinking, occafioned by 
© the riſe and-growth of a ſect called Frecthinkers. The 
author very methodically enters upon his argument, and 
- ſays, © by-freethinking, I mean the uſe of- the under- 
* © Randi ing in endeavouring to find out the meaning of 
any propoſition whatſoever, in conſidering the nature 
. 2 the evidence for or ant, ad i judging of it ac- 
© cording to the ſeemi force or the evi- 
© dence.” As ſoon-as he has delivered this definition; 
from which one would expect he did not deſign to ſhew a 
_ on run be or againſt any thing before he 
conſidered it, he gives up all title to the character 
of a freethinker, with the moſt apparent prejudice againſt 
a body of men; whom of all other a good man would be 
the moſt careful not to violate, I mean men in holy or- 
ders. Perſons who have devoted themſelves to the ſer- 
vice of God, are venerable to all who fear him; and it is 
- a certain charaſteriſtic of a diſſalute and ungoverned mind, 
to rail or ſpeak diſreſpectfully of them in general. It is 
certain, that in ſo great a crowd of men ſome will intrude, 


"wines of tem fungi but 
Feng oo; — i 


— r _ 
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3 
» 
* 


in principle? Theſe ſages of ini 
themſelves only * icked, and are 
| ; 
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becauſe ambition and avarice are ſometimes lodged in that 
boſom, which ought to be the dwelling of ſanctity and 
devot ion, muſt this unreaſonable author vilify the whole 
order? He has not taken the leaſt care to diſguiſe his be- 
ing an enemy to the perſons againſt whom he writes, nor 
any where granted that the inſtitution of religious men 
to ſerve at the altar, and inftra&t ſuch who are not as 


| wiſe as himſelf, is at all neceflary or defirable ; but 


ceeds, without the leaſt apology, to undermine their 
credit, and fruftrate their lahours: Whatever clergy- 
men, in diſputes againſt each other, have — 


uttered, is here recorded in fuch a manner as to affect re- 


ligion itielf, by wreſting conceſſions to its advanta 


its own teachers. If this be true, as ſure any man that 


reads the diſcourſe muſt allow it is; and if religion is 


the ſtrongeſt tie of human ſociety; in what manner are 


ve to treat this our common enemy, who promotes the 
growth of ſuch a ſect as he calls freethinkers ? He that 
would burn a houſe, and juſtify the action by aſſerting 
the is a free agent, would be more excuſable than this 
author'in uttering what he has from the right of a free- 


 "thitiker ; but they are a fet of dry, joyleſs, dull fellows, 


who want capacities and talents to make a figure 


mankind upon benevolent and generous principles, that 
tcmhink to ſurmount their on natural meanneſs, by laying 
"offences in the way of ſuch as make it their endeavour 


to excel u the received maxims and honeſt arts of 


life. If it were poſſible to laugh at ſo melancholy an 


affair as what hazards ſalvation, it would be no unplea- 
Fant enquiry to aſk what ſatisfaction they reap, what ex- 


*raordinary gratification of ſenſe, or what delicious li- 
bertiniſm this ſect of freethinkers enjoy, after getti 


Jooſe of the laws which confine the paſſions of other men 
Would it not be a matter of mirth to find, after all, that 


the heads of this growing ſect are ſober wretehes, who 
” whole evenings over coffee, and have not themſelves 
en 


| h to be any further debauchees, than merely 


ity are, it ſeems, 
| contented 
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that all the abando oung men o are. 
hg from reflect ion by Abdi in their 8 
out taſting the pleaſures for which their doctrines leaves 
| them . GK do eee hr to 
Li > tify a heart, give up the intereſts of an- 
on: vol —— enlarging their gratifications in 
this: but it is certain that there are * — of men that 
can punale truth, but cannot enjoy the ſatisfaction of it. 
This ſame freethinker is a creature vas nog with 
the emotions which poſſeſs great minds they are 
turned for religion, and it is apparent that he is un- 
touched with any ſuch ſenſation as the rapture of devo- 
tion. Whatever one of theſe ſcorners er; they 
certainly want parts to be devout; and a ſenſe of pi 
| n i 3 
lively and warm in proportion to ies o 
| and 8 eee eee 
7 taſte for what he pretends to decry, and the poor man is 
certainly more a blockhead than an atheiſt. I muſt re- 
peat, that he wants capacity to relith what true piety is ; 
and he is as capable of writing an heroic poem, as mak- 
ing a fervent prayer. When men are thus low and nar- 
| r 
vain, they are naturally led to think every thing they d. 
not 3 hb not to be underſtood. Their contra- 
_ dition to what is urged by others, is a neceſfary conſe- 
quence of their incapacity to receive it. The atheiſtical 


for yought ; but revelled in exeaſſes fuitable totheir prin- 
_ ciples, while in theſe unhappy days miſchief is done for 
muſehief's fake. Theſe freethinkars, who lead the live 

of recluſe ſtudents, for no other purpoſe but to d 


monſtruus recreation. of thoſe wild youthe, who 


without provocation, had a wantonneſs in ſtabbing and 
diefaeing thoſe they met with, When ſuch writers as 
| . this, who has no ſpirit but that of malice, pretend to in- 
form 3 Mohocks and Cut - throats may well ſet up 


2 


* reer 


"I ; „ 
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|  Tellows who appeared the laſt age did not ſerve the devit 


| the ſentiments of other men, put me in mind of the 
te 
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It will be, perhaps, expected, that I ſhould produce ſoine 
inſtances of the ill intention of this freethinker, to ſupport 
the treatment There give him. In his 52d page he lays, 
© 2dly, The Prieits throughout the world differ about 
© the Scriptures, and the authority of Seriptures. The Bra- 
© mins have a book of ſcripture called the Shafter. The 
© Perſces have their Zundavaſtaw. The Bonzes of Chi- 


na have books written by the diſciples of Fohe, whom 


© they call the God and Saviour of the world, who was 
© born to teach the way to ſalvation, and to give ſatis- 


faction for all men's fins: The Talapoans of Siam 


© have a book of ſcripture written by Sommonocodom, 
© who, the Siameſe ſay, was born fa Virgin, and was 
© the God expected by the univerſe. The izes haye 
© their Altoran.” TID | 

I é believe there is no one will diſpute the author's 
—— impartiality in ſetting down the accounts of theſe 
different religions. And I think it is pretty evident 
he delivers the matter with an air, that betrays che 


hiſtory of one born of a virgin hay as much authority - - 


with him from St. Sommonhocodom as from St. Mat- 
thew. Thus he treats revelation. Then as to phi- 
loſophy, he tells you, p. 136. * Cicero produces this as 
t an inſtance of a probable opinion, that they who ſtudy 


2 philoſophy do nat believe there are vr gods: and then, 


from conſideration of various notions, he affirms; Tully 
concludes, © That there can be nothing after death. 
As to what he mifrepreſents of Tully, the ſhort ſen< 
tence on the Head of this paper is enough to oppoſe; but 
who can have patience to reſtect upon the aſtemblage of 
impoſtures among whith our author places the religion of 
his country? As for my part, I cannot ſee any poſſible 
interpretation to give tltis work, but a deſign to ſubvert 
and ridicule tlie authority of ſcripture: The peace and 
tranquillity of the nation, and regards even above thoſe, 
are ſo much concerned in, this matter, that it is difficult 
to expreſs ſufficient ſorrow for thre offender, or indignation 
againſt him. But if ever a man deſerved to be denied th 
ommon benefits of air and water, it is the author of Ar 
tle of Freethinkin ug K 
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A. A F y, taking a oltary-walk in 8t 
22 s, 1 indulged my thoughts in the purſuit of a 
between the Fabric and the Chriſtian 


nomy of the one, ſeemed to be emblematically ſet forth by 

ſtthe juſt, plain, and majeſtic architecture of the other. And 

1 2s the. one conſiſts of a great variety of parts united i Ro the 

| . fame regular deſign, according tothe trueſt art, and | 

exatt proportion; ſo the other contains a decent fu 

dination of members, various ſacred inſtitutions, filblime 

by 222 and ſolid precepts of mortality digeſted into the 

| | fame deſign, a wth an admirable concurrence tend- 

| Ing ya one view, © bappincſs and exaltation of human 
| 


* _ of my contemplation, I'beheld a fly upon 
.one of the. / om rs; and it ſtraiglitway came into my head, 
me 


that this fly was a freethinker, For it required 


comprehenſion in the eye of the Spectator to take in 


at one view the various. parts of the building, in order 
| to obſerve Foxy ſymmetry and deſign. But to the fl 
| whoſe proſpect was confined to a little e part of one of the 
BF ſtones Ata in LEO the joint 'beauty of the whole, or 
= 1 — diſtin& ule of its parts, were inconſpicuous, and Ro- 


hewn 4g whichin the view of that inſet ſeemed 
Jo many deformed rocks and precipices. 
| 1 8 of a freethinker are employed on cer- 
tain minute particularities of religion, the difficulty of 
| = _a fingle text, or the unaccountableneſs of ſome ſtep of pro- 
'F vidence or point of doctrine to his narrow 'factilties, 
| _withoutcomprehending the ſcope and deſign of chriſtianlty, 
tte perfection to which it raiſeth human nature, the li 
it hath ſhed abroad in the world, and the cloſe connexion 
1 ee of public ſocieties,-as with 
| : - , that of particular perſons 


7 — which i is called ae of mind, its neceſſity 
1 2 e a true of: . 4 


1 3 hat; he diver nol: non. 


could appear bat fmall inequalities in the ſurface | 
of rp A 


This raiſed in me ſome refleftions en that frame or dil. 
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the ſoul is not incurably ſtinted by nature, what are the 
likelieft methods to give it enlargement. 

It is evident that philoſophy doth open and 


the mind, by the general views to which men are habitu- 


ated in that ſtudy, and by the contemplation of more nu- 
merous and diſtant objects than fall within the ſphere of 
mankind in the ordinary purſuits of life. Hence it comes 
to paſs, that philoſophers judge oi moſt things very dif- 
ferently from the vulgar. Some inſtances of this may 
be ſeen in the Theztetus of Plato, where Socrates makes 
the following remarks among others of the like nature. 
When a philoſopher hears ten thouſand acres men- 
© tioned as a great eſtate; he looks upon it as an inconſi - 
© derable ſpot, having been uſed to contemplate the whole 
©. globe of the earth. Ol when he beholds a man elated. 
© with the nobility of his race, becauſe he cari reckon a 
© ſries, of ſeven rich anceſtors, the philoſopher thinks 
him a ſtupid ignorant fellow, whoſe mind cannot reach 
© toa general view of human nature, which ſhould ſhew 
him that we have all innumerable anceſtors, among 
© whom are crowds of rich and poor, Kings and ſlaves, 

* Greeks and barbarians. Thius far Socrates, who was 
accounted wiſer than the reſt of the heathens, for no- 


tions which approach the neareſt to chriſtianit 


As all parts and branches of philoſophy, or {petulatite 


. knowledge, are uſeful in that reſpect, aſtronomy is pecu- 


liarly adapted to remedy a little and narrow ſpirit. In 
that ſcience there are good reaſons aſſigned to prove the 
fun an hundred thouſand times larger than our earth: and 
the diſtance of the ſtars ſo prodigious; that a cannon- bullet 
continuing in its ordinary rapid motion, would not arrive 
from hence at the neareſt of them, in the ſpate of an hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand years. Theſe ideas wond 
dilate and expand the mind. There is ſomething in the 
immenſity of this diſtance, that ſtiocks and overyhelms 
the imagination ; it is too big for the graſp of the human 
intelle&: eſtates, provinces, and kingdoms vaniſh at its 
ence, It were to be wiſhed a certain prince, who 


' hath encouraged the ſtudy of it in his ſubjects, had been 


8 * 
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"himſelf a proficient in aftronomy. This might have 
ſhewed him how mean an ambition that was, which ter- 
minated in a mall part of what is itſelf but a point, in 
| reſpect of that part of the univerſe which lies within our 

L -: View. . 1 OY 

But the chriſtian religion ennobleth and enlargeth the 
mind beyond any other profeſſion or ſeience whatſoever, 
pon that ſcheme, While the earth and'the tranſient en- 
f 8 this life, ſhrink in the narroweſt dimenſions, 
nd are accounted as the daft of a balance, the drop of 

2 A bucket, yea, leſs than nothing, the intellectual world 

\._ opens wider to our view: The Peck den, of che Deity, 
be nature and excellence of virtue, the dignity of the 
| _ human foul, are diſplayed in the largeſt characters. The 
| mind of man ſeems to adapt itſelf to the different nature 
| of its 1 * ; it i contru * — 

F © Yerſfant in little and low things, sa proportionable 

5 Tos Wh o_ wg aan the — & theſe great 
| U eas. 6 

- _ The greatneſs of things is comparative; and this does 

Hot only hold, in reſpeCt of extenſion, but likewiſe in 

5 Ws of dignity, duration, and. all kinds of perfection. 

Astronomy opens the mind, and alters our judgment, 

with regard to the maghitude of extended beings 3 but 

chriſtianity produceth an "univerſal greatneſs of foul. 

iloſophy encreafeth our views in every relpeRt, but 

Chr ĩſtianity extends them to a degree beyond the light of 


; 15 to that eye Which takes in innumerable orders of 


bleſſed ſpirits, differing in and zen? How 
little * een © fel, the ordinary oc- 


I _ Eupations:of mortal men, Teem to one who is 


\ 

In ſo noblea purſuit, as the affimilation-of Himfelf to 

E 
the mind to the comprehenſive views vf religion muſt not 


eee wholly ind the endernaing, Nething 
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ed and abaſed by being con- 


ere re nens ese en- 
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| FREETHINKERS, . "bs 
is of greater force to ſubdue the inordinate motions of the, 
heart, and to e the will. Whether a man be ac- 
tuated by his paſſions or his reaſon, thele are firſt wrought. 
upon by ſome object, which ſtirs the ſoul in proportion, 
to its apparent dimenſions. Hence irreligious men, whoſe, 
ſhort proſpects axe filled with earth, and ſenſe, and mor- 
tal lick, are invited, by theſe mean ideas, to actions pro- 
portionably little and low. But a mind, whole views. 
are enlightened and extended by religion, is animated ta 
nobler purſuits by more ſublime and remote objects. 


There is not any inſtance of weakneſs in the freethinkers 


t raiſes my indignation more, than their pretending ta 
ridicule the chriſtians as men of narrow underitandings, 
and to themſelves upon the world for perſons ot tu, 


perior ſenſe, and more enlarged views. But I leave it to 
any impartial man to judge which hath the nobler ſenti · 


ments, which the greater views ; he whole notions are 
ſtinted to a few miſerable inlets of ſenſe, or he whoſe. ſen» 
timents are raiſed above the common taſte by the anticipa - 
tion of thote deligits which will ſatiate the foul, when the 
whole capacity ot her nature is branched out into new fa · 

calties > He who looks for nothing beyond this ſhort. 
ſpan of duration, or he whoſe aims are co-extended with 
the endleſa length of eternity? He who derives his ſpirit 
from the elements, or he who thinks it was inſpire by 
the Almighty? _ AR | 5 

'S y SIR, Wl E : , } 

0 8 you have not refuſed to inſert matters of a 
c 


theological nature in thoſe excellent papers, with  - 


© which you daily both inſtruct and divert us, I carneſtiy 
© deſire you to print the Ae The notions 
© therein advanced are, for I know, new to the 


' © Engliſh reader, and if they are true, will afford room 


© for many uſeful inferences. 
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. They are fo enraged at the pu blic dete&tion | 
© of their ſecret villanies, by one who — through all 2 
© their diſguiſes, that they joined in the proſecution of 
{ bim, which was fo vigorous, that Pilate at laſt con- 
| _ *© ſented to his death. The frequency and vehemence of 
, © theſe reprehenſions of our Lord, haye made the word 
© Phariſce to be looked upon as odious among chriſtians, 
and to mean only one who lays the utmoſt ſtreſs u 
1 8 the outward, ceremonial, and ritual of his reli- 
© gion, witicot having ſuch an inward ſenſe of it, as 
. © would lead him to a general and fincere obſervance of 
| 6 thoſe duties which *. only ariſe from the heart, and 
vhich cannot be ſuppoſed 4 ſpring from a deſire of * 
plauſe or profit. 
This is plain from the biſtory of the life = actions 
t of our Lord, in the four E lis. One of them, 
St. Luke, continued his hiſtory down in a ſecond part, 
/ © which we commonly call a Acts of the Apoſtles. 
© Now it is obſervable, chat in this ſecond part, in * 
which he gives a particular account of what the apoſtles j 
did and ſuffered at Jeruſalem upon their firſt entering | 
upon their commiſſion, and alſo of what St. Paul did 
bs * after he was conſecrated to the apoſtleſhip till his jour- 
to Rome, we find not only: no oppolition-to chriſ- 
« 1817 from the Phariſees, but ſeveral fignal occaſions 
© in which they aſſiſted its firſt teachers, when the chri(- 
c tian church was in its infant ſtate. The true zealous 
and hearty perſecutors of chriſtianity at that time were 
the Sadducees, whom we may truly call the freethinkes 
e © among the Jews. They beheved neither reſurrection, 
© nor angel, nor ſpirit, i. e. in plain Engliſh, they were 
___ © Deifts at leaſt, if not Atheiſts. They could outwardly 
| . ,* comply with, and and conform to the eſtabliſhment in 
1 Ne ſtate, and they pretended forſooth to belong 
| to a particular ſe, a and becauſe there was nothin 
ET We FIR which is 6 watey wands alirted = 
Ss. 3 to adhere to that in a 
1 cular manner be any other part of the Old eſta- 
TE. — 9 dreaded the (pread 
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k © ing of chriſtianity after the aſcenſion of our Lord, Ce- 
1 < cauſe it was wholly founded upon this reſurrection. 
f © Accordingly, therefore, when Peter and John had 
1 © cured the lame man at the beautiful gate of the temple, | 
f and had thereby raiſed a wondertul expectation of them - f 
d © ſelves among the people, the Prieſts and Sadduceees, a 
» Acts iv. clapt them up, and ſent them away for the g 
n * firlt time with a ſevere reprimand. Quickly after, 
* © when the deaths of Ananias and Sapphira, and the many g 
8 © miracles wrought after thoſe ſevere inſtances of the l 
f © apoſtolical power had alarmed the Prieſts, who looked \ 
d © upon the temple-worſhip, and conſequently their | 
* © bread, to be ſtruck at, theſe prieſts and all they that 
\ © were with them, who were of the ſect of the Saddlucecs, an 
s impriſoned the apoſtles, intending to examine them in + 
„ © the great council the next day. Where, when the coun- 
t, © cil met, and the prieſts and Sadducees propoſed to 3 
. proceed with great rigour againſt them, we find that l 
in + Bamaliel, a very eminent Pharilee, St. Paul's maſter, ' 
es a man of great authority among the people, many of 
8 © whoſe determinations we have ſtill preierved in the bo- 
id * dy of the Jewiſh traditions, commonly called the Tal- 
r- © mud, eee their hcat, and told them, for aught they 
. © knew, the apoſtles might be acted by the Spirit of God, 
NS and that in ſuch a cale it would be in vain to oppole 
- them, ſince if they did ſo, they would only fight againſt 
us God, whom they could not overcome. Gamalict was 
re © ſo conſiderable a man among his own ſect, chat we may ®. Ml 
es « reaſonably believe he ſpoke the ſenſe of the party, as | 
n, Well as his own. St. Stephen's martyrdom came on ,p 
re c Preſently after, in which we do not find the Phariſces, = 
ly + asſuch, had any hand; it is probable that he was pro. 
m t ſecuted b — who had before impriſoned Peter and 
ng „ John. novice, indeed, of that ſect was ſo zealcus = 
ns dat he kept the clothes of thoſe that ſtoned him. This 
la WW. , novice, whoſe zeal went beyond all bounds, was the | 
ti- great St. Paul, who was peculiarly honoured with a call | 
a- ; from heaven by Which be was converted, and he was = 
zd * afterwards, by God himſelf, appointed to be the apeltle I 
8 f N | | „ >*..of | | 
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of the Gentiles. Beſides him, and him too reclaimed 
in ſoglorious a manner, we find no one Phariſee either 

—.— or hinted at by St. Luke, as an oppoſer of 
chriſtianity in thoſe earlieſt days. What others might 
do we know not. But we find the Sadducees purſuing 
© St. Paul even to death at his coming to Jerulalem, in 
the xxiſt of the Acts. He then, upon all occaſions, 
owned himſelf to be a Phariſee, In the xxiid chapter 
© he told the people, that he had been bred up at the feet 
6 of Gamaliel af ter the ſtricteſt manner, in the law of 
“ his fathers. In the xxii:d chapter he told the council, 
that he was a Phariſce, the ſon of a Phariſee, and that 
he was acculed for aflerting the Hope and Reſurrection 
of the dead, which was their darling doctrine- Here- 
upon the Phariſees ſtood by him, and though they 
did not own our Saviour to be the Meſſiah, yet they 
would not deny but ſome angel or ſpirit might have 
ſpoke to him, and then if they oppoſed him they ſhould 
ght weh God. This was the very argument Ga- 
maliel had uſed before. The Reſurrection of our Lords 
which they ſawy ſo ſtrenuouſly aſlerted by the apoſtles, 
_ © whoſemiracles they alto ſaw and owned, (Acts iv. 16.) 
ſeems to have ſtruck them, and many of them were 
converted (Acts xv. 5.) even without a miracle, and 
the reſt ſtocd ſtill and made no oppoſition. 
We ſee here what the part was which the Phariſees 
acted in this important conjucture. Of the Sadducees, 
we meet not with one in the whole apoſtolic hiſtory 
that was converted. We hear of no miracles wrought 
* to convince any of them, though there was an eminent 
© one wrought toreclaim a Phariſee. St. Paul, we ſee, 
© after his conyerſion, always gloried in his having been 
pred a Phariſee. He did fo to the people of Jeruſalem, 
| © tothe great council, to king Agrippa, and to the Phi- 


6 
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 ' © lippians. So that from hence we may juſtly infer, that 


4 it was not their inſtitution, which was in itſelf- lauda- 
© ble, which our bleſſed Saviour found fault with, but it 
was their hypocriſy, their covetouſneſs, their oppreſſion, 
15 — — 2 — upon their zeal for the cere - 
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monial Jaw, and their adding to that yoke by their 
« traditions, all which were not properly eflentials of 
© their inſtitution, that our Lord blamed. | 
© But IL muſt not run on. What I would obſerve, Sir, 
© is, that atheiſm is more dreadtul, and would be more 
© grievous to human ſociety, if it were inveſted with 


© tufficient power, than religion under any ſhape, where 


© its profeſſors do at the bottom believe what they pro- 


feels. I deſpair not of a papiſts's converſion, though I 
© would not willingly lie at a zealot Papiſt's mercy ; and 


© no Proteſtant would, if he knew what popery is, though 
© he truly believes in our Saviour. But the freethinker, 


ho ſcarcely believes there is a God, and certainly diſ- 


© believes Revelation, is a very terrible animal. He will 
© talk of natural rights, and the juſt freedoms of man- 
© kind, no longer than till he himſelf gets into power; 
© and by the inftance before us, we have ſmall grounds 


to hope for his ſalvation, or that God will ever vouch- 


«© ſafe him ſufficient grace to reclaim him from errors 


which have been fo immediately levelled againſt him- 5 


« ſelf.” 
© If theſe notions be true, as I verily believe thy are, 


I thought they might be worth publiſhing at this time, 


© for which reaton they are ſent in this manner to you, by, 
a” | © SIR, : . 
© Your moſt humble Servant, 
a 2 A / . c M. N.“ 
5 SECTION X. 3 
Immortality of the Soul, and future ſtate. 

Nefcio quomodo Iiahezret in mentibus quaſi ſeculorum quoddam augurium fu- 
turorum ; idque in maximis ingeniis altifimiſque animis exidit maxime & appa- 
ret facillime. er, Tusc. QUAEST. 
| To the SPECTATOR. 


SO | | Fe 
© T AM fully perſuaded that one ot the beſt ſprings of 
C I | $ my worthy actions, is the mark 1. 
© rous and worthy thoughts of ourlcl;7cs. Whoever has 
© a mean opinion of the dignity of his nature, will act in 
* ho higher a rank 2 has allotted himſelt in his 
| : Ws * own 
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243 IMMORTALITY or THE sour, 
© own eſtimation. If he conſiders his being as circum- 
© ſcribed by the uncertain term of a few years, his de- 


* ſigns will be contracted into the ſame narrow ſpan he 


< imagines is to bound his exiſtence. How can he ex- 


S alt his thoughts to any thing great and noble, who 


c only believes that, after a ſhort turn on the of 
« this with, he is to fink into oblivion, and to looſe 


& his conſciouſneſs for ever. 


© For this reaſon I am of opinion, that fo uſeful and 
© elevated a contemplation as that of the Soul's Immor- 


. [«.tality cannot be reſumed too often, There is not a 


© more improving exerciſe to the human mind than to be 


. © frequently- reviving its own great privileges and en- 


© dowments ; nor a more effectual means to awaken in 


us an ambition raiſed above low objects and little pur- 


© ſuits, than to value ourſelves as heirs of eternity. 


II is a very great ſatisfaction to conſider the beſt 
1 and wiſeſt of mankind in all nations and ages, aſſert- 
_ © ng, as with one voice, this their birth-right, and to 


find it ratified by an expreſs revelation. At the fame 
time, if we turn our thoughts inward upon ourſelves, 
we may meet with a kind of ſecret ſenſe concurring 
with the proofs of our own immortality. - 
- © You have, in my opinion, raiſed a preſumptive ar- 
e gument from the increaſing appetite the mind has to 
c wledge, and to the extending its own faculties, 
© which cannot be accompliſhed, as the more reſtrained 


e perfection of lower creatures may, in the limits of a 


c ſhort life. I think another probable conjecture may 
© be raiſed from our appetite to duration itſelf, and from 


© a reflection in our progreſs through, the ſeveral ſtages 


of it: We are complaining, as you obſerve in form- 
© er ſpeculation, of the ſhortneſs of life, and yet are per- 


© petually hurrying over the parts of it to arrive at cer. 


c tain little ſettlements or imaginary points of reſt, which 
© are diſperſed up and down in it. 2 5 
Now let us conſider what happens to us when we ar- 
© rive at thoſe imaginary points of reſt: Do we ſtop our 
© motion, and fit down ſatisfied in the 8 ky 
Hh 8 © have 
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AND A FUTURE STATE. 149 
© have gained? or are we not removing the boundary, 
and marking out new points of reſt, to which we preſs 
forward with the like eagerneſs, and which ceaſe to be 
© ſuch as faſt as we attain them ? Our caſe is like that of 
© a traveller upon 1 who ſhould fancy that the 
© top of the next hill muſt end his journey, becauſe it 
© terminates his proſpect ; but he no ſooner arrives at it, 
* than he ſees new ground and other hills beyond it, and 


© continues to travel on as before. 


© This is ſo plainly every man's condition in life, that 
© there is no one who has oblerved any thing, but may 


+. obſerve, that as faſt as his time. wears away, his ap- 


petite to ſomething future remains. The uſe there- 
© tore I would make of it, is this: That ſince nature 
(as ſome love to expreſs it) does nothing in vain, or, 
© to ſpeak properly, ſince the Author of our being has 


* planted no wandering paſſion in it, no deſire which has 
© not its object, futurity is the proper object of the paſ.. 
© fion ſo conſtantly exerciſed about it; and this reſtleſſ- 
© nels in the preſent, this aſſigning ourſelves over to far- 


© ther ſtages of duration, this ſucceſſive graſping at ſome- 


| * what ſtill to come, appears to me (whatever it may 


© to others) as a kind of inſtinct or natural ſymptom 
© which the mind of man has of its own immortality. 


II take it at the ſame time for granted, that the im- 
mortality of the ſoul is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by other 
© arguments: and if ſo, this appetite, which iſe 
© would be very unaccountable and abſurd, ſeems very: 
© reaſonable, and adds ſtrength to the concluſion. But 


© I am amazed when I conſide. there are creatures capa- 


| © ble of thought, who, in ipite of every argument, can 


form to themlelves a ſullen ſatisfaction in thinking 


© otherwiſe. There is ſomething to pitiſully mean in | 
the inverted-ambition of that man who can hope for 


Annihilation, and pleale himſelf to think that his whole 
© fabric ſhall one day crumble into duſt, and mix with 
© the maſs of inanimate beings, that it equally deſerves 


© our admiration and N. The myſtery of ſuch man's 
© unbelief is not hard to be penetrated ; and indeed a- 
4 „ © mounts 
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m mounts to nothing more than a ſordid hope that they 
t © ſhall not be immortal, becauſe they dare not do ſo. 


This brings me back to my fu it obleryation, and 


gives me occaſion to ſay further, That as worthy ac- 


© tions {pri mu from worthy thoughts, fo worthy thoughts 

ile the conſequence of worthy actions: But 
© the wretch who has degraded himſelf en the cha- 
„ rafter of immortality, as very willing to reſign his 


4 pretenſion to it, and to ſubſtitute in its room a dark 


fu . negative happineſs in the extintion of his being. 
The admirable. Shakeſpear, has given us a ſtrong 


image of the unſuppor ted condition of ſuch a perton in 
| © his Liſt minutes, in the ſecond part of King the 


Sixth, Where Cardinal Beaufort, who had been con- 

' © cerned in the murder of the Duke Humphrey, is 

© repreſented on his death-bed, After tome ſhort can- 

© fuled ſpeeches, which ſhew an imagination diſturbed 

With guilt, juſt as he is expiring, King Henry ſtand- 

ing by him, full of 1 ſays, e 
6 Lord Cardinal! if thou think ſt on heav'n's bliſs, 


& Hold up thy hand, make ſignal of that Hope! 
0 n bw” 125 


730 Tbe deſpair which is here ſhewn, without a Sond 


© or action on the part of the dying perſon, is beyond 
* what could be painted by the moſt forcible exprel ons 


© whatever, 


I ſhall mot purſue this thought further, but only 
«©. add, that as annihilation is not to be had with a with, 


© {o it is the moſt abje& thing in the world to wiſh it. 
60 = are vom fame, wealth or power, when com- 


J am, Sir 


5 ation of a being, with- 
b{ 13%. red, and 2 rp pars 8 equate to that being. 
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; Ey u Xen Tes gooÞes exeiy Buoy, EvuriyiD. 


HE time preſent ſeldom affords ſufficient employ- 
T ment to the mind of man. Objects of pain or 
pleaſure, love or admiration, do not lie thick enough \ 
together in life, to keep the ſoul in conſtant action, 
and ſupply an immediate exerciſe to its faculties, In 
order, therefore, to remedy this defect, that the mind 
may not want buſineſs, but always have materials tor 
thinking, ſhe is endcwed with certain powers, that can 
recal what is paſſed, and anticipate what isto come. 
That wondertul 3 which we call the memory, 
is perpetually looking back, when we have nothing pre- 
ſent to entertain us. It is like thote repoſitories in 
ſeveral animals, that are filled with ſtores of their. 
former food, on which they may ruminate when their 
preſent paſture fails. | J | 
As the memory relieves the mind in her vacant mo- 
ments, and prevents any chaims of thought, by ideas 
of what is paſt, we have other faculties that agitate and 
employ her upon what is to come. Theſe are the pai- 
ſions of hope and fear. 3 
| By theſe two paſſions, we reach forward into futuri- 
| ty, and bring up to our preſent thoughts, objects that 


| lie hid in the remoteſt depths of time. We ſuffer mi- 
; - ſery, and enjoy happinels, before they are in being; 


* can ſet the fun and ſtars forward, or loſe fight f 

; them by wandering into thoſe retired parts of eternity, 

: when the heavens and earth ſhall be no more. 1 

0 By the way; who can imagine that the exiſtence of 

. a creature is to be circumſcribed by time; whoſe 

- thoughts are not? But I ſhall, in this paper, confine _ 
. myſelf to that particular pathon, which goes by the 
name of hope, = 


Our actual enjoyments are ſo few and tranhent, that 

man would be a very miſerable being, were he not en- 

7 dowed with this paſſion, which gives him a taſte of 
thoſe good things, that may poſſibly come into his poſ- 
ſeſſion. We ſhould hope for every thing that is good, 

I: - : « lays 


** 
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60 3 the old poet Linus, becauſe there is nothing 
« which may not be hoped for, and nothing but what 
4 the gods are able to give us.” Hope quickens all 
( the ſtill parts of life, and keeps the mind awake in her 
moſt remiſs and indolent hours. It gives habitual ſere- 
nity and humour. Tt is a kind of vital heat in 
the foul; that cheers and gladdens her, when ſhe does 
/ not attend to it. It 4 pain eaſy, and labour 
Wim held Crore? advange which rife fron 
Beſides theſe ſeveral advantag! ich riſe from * 
there is 33 which is nou oF — leaſt, and 3 
its great in preſerving us from ſetting too high 
a value on * — The in of 'Cetir 
is very well known. When" he had given away all his 
eſtate, in gratuities among his friends, one of them 
aſked what he had left for himſelf ; to which that t 
man replied, hope. His natural magnanimity hindered 
bim fond prifin * he was certainly — of, and 
turned all his thoughts upon ſomething more valuable 
than he had in view. I queſtion not but every reader 
will draw a moral from his ſtory, and apply it to him- 
ſelf, without my direction. r 
The old ſtory of Pandora's box, (which, many of the 
learned believe was formed among the heathens, upon 
the tradition of the fall of man) ſhews us how deplora- 
--:- biaa fate, they thought the preſent life, without hope. 
To fet forth the utmoſt cond.tion of miſery, they tell 
us, that our fore-father, according to the theo- 
logy, had a great veſſel preſented him by Pandora. 
his lifting up the lid of it, ſays the fable, there 
flew out all the calamities and diſtempers, incident to 
men, from which, till that time, they had been alto- 
/| gether exempt. * who had been incloſed in the 
 * eup with io much bad company, inſtead of flying off 
with the reſt; ſtuck fo cloſe to the lid of it, that it was 
mut down upon her, 
I chall but two reſſections upon what I have | 
- © hitherto ſaid. Firſt, that nd Kind of life is fo happy, | 
as that which is full of hope, eſpecially when the haps 
; EN 5 * 18 
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is well ed, and when the object of it is ot an 
exalted kind, and in its nature proper to make the perfon 
happy who enjoys it. This propoſition mult be very 

nt to thoſe who conſider how few are the preſent 
enjoyments, of the moſt happy man, and how intuffici- 
ent PP him an entire ſatisfaction and acquieſcence 
in mem. a f . 
My next obſervation is this, that a religious life is 
that which moſt abounds in a well-grounded hope, and 
ſuch an one as is fixed on objects that are capable of 
making us entirely happy. This hope, in a religious 
man, is much more ſure and certain than the hope of 
any temparal bleſſing, as it is ſtrengthened not — 
reaſon, but by faith. It has at the ſame time, its 

| perpetually fixed on that ſtate, which implies in the 
Rs the moſt full and the moſt compleat 

b. 0 

py ms before ſhewn how the influence of in 
2 life, and makes our preſent condition 
1 if not pleaſing; but a religious hope has 

ill greater advantages. It does not only bear up the 
mind under her ſufferings, but makes her rejoice in 
them, as they may be the nts of procuring her 
the great and ultimate end of all her hope. "ET 

Religious hope has likewiſe this advantage above any 
other kind of that it is able to revive the dying 
man, ant to fill his mind not only with ſecret comfort 
and. refreſhment, but ſometimes with rapture and tranſ— 
port. He triumphs in his agonies, whilſt the ſoul © 
ſprings forward with delight, to the great object which 
he has always had in view, and leaves the wy with 


an expectation of being reunited to her, in a glori 
and joyful reſurrection. | | 1 
I ſhall conclude this eſſay, with thoſe emphatical ex- 
preſſions of a lively hope, which the plalmiſt made 
uſe of in the midſt of, thoſe dangers. and adverſities 
which ſurrounded him; for the following paſlage had 
its preſent and perſonal, as well as its future and pro- 
phetic ſenſe. * Love 08 the-Loodt always 3 
> | 5 © becaule 


* 


4. 


C | 


; 
, 


© thoſe that make them. Politicians can reſolve the 
© moſt ſhining actions among men, into artiſice and 
* deſign z others, who are ſoured by diicontent, repulſes, 
* or ill ulage, are apt to miſtake their ſpleen for phi- 


* 


— 
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« becauſe he is at my right hand, 1 ſhall not be moved. 


Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth ; 
my fleſh. alſo ſhall reſt in hope. For thou wilt not 
© leave my foul in hell, neither wilt thou ſuffer thine 


_ © holy one to ſee corruption. Thou wilt ſhew me the 
th of life: in thy. preſence is fulneſs of joy, at 


E | 
thy right hand there are pleaſures for evermore. C. 
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4 has been uſual to remind perſons of rank, on 
. great occaſions in life, of their race and quality, 
and to what ions they were born; 
«. conſidering what is worthy of them, they may be 
« withdrawn from mean purſuits, and to 
© laudable undertakings. This is turning nobility into 
© a principle of virtue, and making it productive of 
© merit, as it is underſtood, to. have been originally a 


at © reward of it. 


It is for the like reaſon, I imagine, that you have 
jn ſome of your ſpeculations, aſſerted to your readers, 


| © the dignity of human nature. But you cannot be 
_ © infenſible, that this is a controverted doctrine; there 
dare authors who conſider human nature in 'a very 


« different view, and books of maxims have been 
« written to ſhew the falſity of all human virtues. The 


“ reflections which are made on this ſuhject uſually take 


© -fome tincture from the and characters of 


| 
; 
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© are repreſented in thoſe burleſque piftures, which 
the Indians call Caracaturas ; where the art conſiſts 
© in preſerving, amidſt diſtorted proportions and - 
vated features, ſome diſtinguiſhing likeneſs of the 
© perſon, ' but in ſuch a manner, as to transform the 
© moſt agreeable beauty, into the moſt odious monſter, 

© It is very diſingenuous to level the beſt of mankind 


with the worſt, and for the faults of particulars to 


« po: dp the whole ſpecies. Such methods tend not 
© only to remove a man's opinion of others, but 
© to deſtroy that reverence for himſelf, which is a great 
© guard of innocence, and z ſpring of virtue. | 
It is true indeed, that there are ſurpriſing mixtures 


© of beauty and deformity, of wiſdom and folly, virtue 


© and vice, in the human make; ſuch a diſparity is 
found among numbers of the fame kind, and ev 
© individual, in ſome inſtances, or at ſome times, is ſo 
© unequal to himſelf, that man ſeems to be the moſt 
© wavering and inconſiſtent being in the whole creation. 
© So that the queſtion in morality, concerning the dig- 
© nity of our nature, may at firſt fight appear 
© like ſome difficult queſtions in natural 3 in 
© which the arguments on both ſides, ſeem to be of 
© equal ſtrength. But as I began with conſidering this 
© point as it relates to action, I ſhall here borrow an 
© admirable reflection from Monſieur Paſcal, which I 
© think ſets it in its proper light. | 

It is of dange conſequence, ſays he, © to 
cc ent to man, how near he is to the level of beaſts, 
% without ſhewing him at the ſame time his greatneſs. 
It is likewiſe dangerous to let him fee his greatneſs, 
« without his meanneſs. It is more CR , to 
© leave him ignorant of either; but very beneficial that 
„ be ſhould be made ſenſible of both. Whatever im- 
perfect ions we may have in our nature, it is the bu- 


- © finefs" of religion and virtue, to rectify them, as 


* faras is conſiſtent with our preſent ſtate. Tu the 
© mean time, it is no ſmall encouragement to generous 


minds to conſider that we ſhall put them all off with 


* our 
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© our mortality. That ſublime manner of ſalutation 
© with which the Jews approached their kings, 
„ O King, live for ever!” | 
{ © may be addreſſed to the loweſt and moſt deſpiſed mor- 
13 among us, under all the infirmities —1 diſtreſſes, 
with which we fee him furrounded. And whoever 
© believes the immortality of the ſoul, will not need a 
| » © better argument for the dignity of his nature, nor a 
| © ſtronger incitement to actions ſuitable to it. 
I am naturally led by this reflection, to a ſubje& I 
© have already touched upon in à former letter, and 
| © canuot, without pleaſure. call to mind the thoughts 
of Cicero, to this purpole, in the cloſe of his book 
concerning old age. Every one who is acquainted 
with his writings, will remember, that the elder 
Cato is introduced in that diſcourſe as the ſpeaker, 
and Scipio and Lelius as his auditors. This venera- 
.. © ble perion is repreſented looking forward, as it were 
from the verge of extreme old age, into a future fate, 
< and riling into a contemplation, on the unperiſhable 
part of his nature, and its exiſtence after death, I 
- © ſhall collect part of his diſcourſe. And as you have 
formerly offered ſome arguments for the ſoul's immor- 
* tality, agreeable both to reaſon and chriſtian doctrine, 
I believe your readers will not be diſpleaſed to ſee how 
© the ſame great truth ſhines; in the pomp of Ronan 
{ "1 © Soequenen. SITS 
„ This, ſays Cato, is my firm perſuaſion, that ſince 
ee the human ſoul exerts itſelf with ſo great activity, 
e ſince it has ſuch a reſemblance of the paſt, ſuch a 
* concern for the future, ſince it is enriched with ſo 
| «© many arts, ſciences; and diſcoveries, it is impoſſible 
but the Being which contains all theſe muſt be im- 
+ „ mortal. 5 N 
The elder- Cyrus, juſt before his death, is repre- 
© ſented by — ſpeaking after this — 2 
„Think not, my deareſt children, that when I depart 
from you I ſhall be no more, but remember, that my 
_ + Joul, even while I lived among you, was inviſible to 
„ ol * you; 
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| * 
& you; yet by my actions, you were ſenũble. it exiſtec 


«© in this body. Believe it therefore exiſting ſtill, 
« though it be till unſeen. How quickly would the 
* honours of illuſtrious men periſh after death, if their 
% ſouls performed. nothing to preſerve their fame? 
“ For my own part, I could never think that the ſoul, 
% while in a mortal body, lives; but when departed 
& ont of it, dies; or that his conſciouſneſs is loſt, when 
it is diſcharged out of an unconſcious habitation, 
e But when it is freed from all corporeal alliance, then 


eit truly exiſts. Further, ſince the human frame is 


2 2 by death, tell us what becomes of its parts? 
© It is viſible, whither the materials of other beings 
i are tranſlated, namely, to the ſource from whence 
* they had their birth. The ſoul alone, neither» 

« ſent nor departed, isthe object of our 2 Thus 
* Cyrus. But toproceed. No one ſhall perſuade me 
te Scipio, that your. werthy father, or your grand-ta- 


ee thers Paulus and Africanus, or Africanus his father, 


44 or uncle, or many other excellent men whom I need not 
ic name, performed ſo many actions to be remembered by 
«poſterity, without being ſenſible that futurity was their 
& tight. Aud, if I may be allowed an old man's pri- 
“ vilege, to ſpeak. for myſelf, do you think I would 


have endured the fatigue of ſo many weariſome days 
e and nights, both at honie apd abroad, if I imagined 


* that the fame boundary which is ſet to my life, muſt 
terminate my glory: Were it not more deſirable, to 

have worn out my days in eaſe and tranquillity, free 
« from labour and without emulation ? But I know 


„ not how, my ſoul has always raiſcd ifielt, and look- 


* 


„ What beſides this is the cauſe, that the wiſeſt 
men, die with the greateſt equanimity, the ignorant 
e | 0 8 


ed forward on futurity, in this view and exptctat ion, 
** that when it ſhall depart out of life, it ſhall then 
live tor ever; and, if this were not true, that the 
* mind is immortal, the fouls of the moſt worthy 
* would not, above all others, have the ſtrongeſt im- 
pulſe to glory. = N 
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e with the greateſt concern? Does it not ſeem, that 
« thoſe minds which have the; moſt extenſive views, 
4 foreſee they are removing to a happier condition, 
4 which thoſe of a narrower fight do not perceive? 
4 I, for my part, am tranſported with the hope of 
4 ſeeing your anceſtors, whom I. have honoured and 
& Joyed, and am earneltly deſirous of meeting, not only 0 
& thole excellent perſons, whom I have known, but 
s thuſe too of whom I have heard and read, an of 
„ whom I myſelf have written; nor ould I be de. 
<< tained from ſo pleaſing a-journey. O happy day, 
de when I (hall eſcape from this crowd, this heap of 
& pollution, and be admitted to that divine aſſembly, 
. of exalted ſpirits! When I ſhall not only go to 
4 thoſe great perſons I have named, but to my Cato, 
„ my ſon, than whom, a better man was never born, 
ce and whoſe funeral rites I myſelf performed, whereas 
e“ he ought rather to have attended mine. Vet has 
& not his ſoul deſerted me, but ſeeming to caſt back a 
cc look on me, is gone before to thole habitations, to 
« which it was ſenſible I ſhould follow. him. And 
% though I might appear to have borne my loſs with 
„ courage, I was not unaffected with it, but I com- 
, « forted myſelf in the aſſurance, that it would not be 
„long before we ſhould meet again, and be divorced 
* no more. e 1 
W © I am, Sir, &c.* 
7 . Nec morti eſt locum -L VIRG. 
A LEWD young fellow, ſeeing an aged hermit go 
by him barefooted, father, ſays he, you are 
in a very miſerable condition, if there is not another 
© world:* © True, ſon, faid the. hermit; but what 
4 ds thy condition if there is? Man is acreature; de- 
ſigned for two different ſtates of being, or rather for 
to different lives. His firſt life is ſhort and tranſient ; 
| his ſecond, permanent and laſtmg. The queſtion we are 
all concerned in is this: —In which of theſe two lives 
+ It is our chief intereſt to make ourſelves happy? Or, 
in other words, whether we ſhould endeavour to ſecure 
l Al 1 4 4 to 
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to ourſelves, the pleaſures and gratifications of a lite 
which is uncertain and precarions, and at its utmoſt 

„of a very 1 erable duration; or to ſecure 
to ourſelves the pleaſures of a life which is fixed and 
ſettled, and will never end? Every man, upon the firſt 
bearing of this queſtion, knows very well which ſide of 

it he ought to cloſe with. But however right we are in 
theory, it is plain, that in practice we adhere to the 
wrong fide of the queſtion. e make proviſions for 
this life, as though it were never to have an end, and 
5 other life, as though it were never to have a 
ming. 
Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is a ſtranger to 
human nature, accidentally alight upon the earth, and 
take a ſurvey of its inhabitants; what would his no- 
tions of us be? Would not he think, that we are a ſpe- 
cies of beings, made for quite different ends and pur- 
poſes, than what we really are? Muſt not he imagine, 
that we were placed in this world, to get riches and ho- - 
nours > Would not he think, that it was our duty*to 
toil after wealth, and ſtation, and title? Nay, would 
not he believe, we were forbidden poverty, by threats of 
eternal puniſhment, and enjoined to purſue our pleaſures 
under pain of damnation? He would certainly imagine, 
that we were influenced by a ſcheme of duties, quite 
oppoſite to thoſe which are indeed preſcribed to us. 
And truly, according to ſuch an imagination, he muſt 
conclude that we are a ſpecies of the moſt obedient 
F creatures in the univerſe; that we are conſtant to our 
ö duty, and that we keep a ſteady eye on the end, for 
which we were ſent hither. 

But how great would be his aſtoniſhment, when he 
learnt that we were beings, not deſigned to exiſt in this 
world above threeſcore and ten. years! and that the 
greateſt part of this buſy ſpecies, tall ſhort even of that 
age? How would he be loſt in horror and admiration, 
when he ſhould know that this ſet of creatures, who lay 
out all their endeavours for this life, which ſcarce de- 
lerves the name of exiſtence, when, I ſay, he ſhonld 

EE 33 99 . know, 
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know, that this ſet of creatures are to exiſt to all eter- 
nity, in another life, for which they make no prepara- 
tions? Nothing can be a greater diſgrace to reaſon, 
chan that men, who are perſuaded of theſe two different 
ſtates of „ ſhould be . perpetually employed in pro- 
viding for a ile of — and ten years, and ne- 
glecting to make proviſion for that, which aſter 
myriads of years, will be ſtill new, and ſtill beginning 
4 eſpecially when we conſider, that our —— * 
making ourſelves great, or rich, or honourable, or 

. whatever elſe we place our happinęſs in, may, after 
all, prove unſucceſsful; whereas, if we conſtantly and 
fincerel endeavour, to make ourſelves h: in 5 
other life, we ure ſure that our endeavours will {i 
and that we ſhall not be diſappointed of our 

The following queſtion is ſtarted by one of the 
been e the whole body of the earth 
were a great o nals of the-Gnck fond, and that a 
ſingle” grain or particle of this ſand, ſhould be annibi- 
Jated-every thouſand years. Suppoling then, that you 
had it in your choice to be happy, all the while this 
12 . this flow 
method, till there was not a in of it on condi- 
tion you were to be miſerable for ever after; or, ſup- 

. t be happy for ever after; on con- 
ition, you would be miſera 2 el the whole mals of 
ſand was thus annihilated, at the rate of one grain in 
| A\thouſand years: which of theſe two caſes would you 
make your choice? 
It muſt be confeſſed in this caſe, ſo many thouſands 
of years are to the imagination as a Kind of eternity, 
though in reali do not bear ſo great a proportion 
to that 1 is to ble the, as an unit 
| ea to the greateſt number which you can put 

„or as one of thoſe ſands to —— 
Reaſon therefore tells us, without any manner 


of rr 1 


choice. However, as I have before intimated, our 
5 in ſuch a _ be ſo overſet by the ĩma- 
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gination, 28 to diſpoſe ſome perſons to fink under the 


conſideration of the great length of the firſt part of this 
duration, and of the great diſtance of that ſecond du- 
ration, which is to luccerd it. The mind, I "ay, 
might give itſelf up to that happineſs which is at hand, 
conlidering that it is ſo very near, and that it would 
laſt fo very long. But when the choice we actually 
have before us is this; whether we. ſhall chooſe to be 


happy, for the ſpace only of threeicore and ten, nay 


: 


" 
- 7 


perhaps only ot twenty or ten years, I might ſay only of 
a day or an hour, and miſcrable to all eternity; or, 
on the contrary, mitcrable for this ſhort term ot years, 
and happy for a whole eternity: what words are ſuffi- 
cient to expreſs that folly, and want of conſideration, 
which, in ſuch a caſe, makes a wrong choice? 

1 here put the cafe even at the worſt, by ſuppeſing 


(What ſeldom happens) that a courſe of virtue makes 


us miſerable in this life: but if we ſuppoſe (as it 


1 


generally happens) that virtue would make us more 


ppy even in this life, than a contrary courſe of vice; 
how can we ſufficiently admire, the ſtupidity or mad- 


neſs of thoſe perſons, who are capable of making ſo 
abſurd a choice? | | N 
Every wiſe man, therefore, will conſider. this life, 


only as it may conduce to the happineis of the other, 
and cheertully ſacrifice the pleaiures of a tew years, to- 


thole of an eternity. 
f Il itur et ladetur in omne volut.ilis vum. Hok. 
„ MR. SPECTATOR, W 0 agN 
„ e are none of your ſpeculations which 
pleaſe me more, than thoſe upon infinitude and 
© eternity. Yeu have already conſidered that part of 
eternity Which is paſt, aud I wiſh yu would give us 


your thoirghts upon that which is to come. 


© Your readers will, perhaps, receive greater plea- 


© ſure with this view of eternity, than the former, 
+ © ſince we have every cne of us a concern in that 
© which is to come: whereas a ſpeculation on that 


"© which is paſt, is __— chan uſctul. 
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162 IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, 
© Beſides, we can eaſily conceive it poſſible for ſut - 
ceſſive duration, never to have an end; though as 
u have juſtly obſerved, that eternity which never 
ad a beginning, is altogether incomprehenſible: 
that is, we can conceive. an eternal duration, which 
may be, though we cannot an eternal duration which 
hath been; or, if I may uſe the philoſophical terms, 
we may apprehend a potential, though not an actual 
eternity. ene 
© This notion of a future eternity, which is natural 
to the mind of man, is an unantwerable argument 
that be is a heing deſigned for it; eſpecially if we 
conſider that he is capable of being virtuous or vici- 
ous here; that he hath faculties improveable to all 
eternity; and by a proper or wrong employment of 
them, may be happy or miſerable, throughout that 
infinite duration. Our idea, indeed, of this eternity, 
is not of an adequate or fixed nature, but is perpe- 
tually growing and enlarging itlelf toward the object 
which is too big for human comprehenſion. As we 
are now in the beginning of exiſtence, ſo ſhall we 
always appear to ourſelves, as if we were for ever 
entering upon it. After a million or two of centuries, 
ſome conſiderable things already paſt,” may flip out ot 
our memory; which, if it be not ſtrengthened in a 
wonderful manner, may poſſibly forget that there ever 
was a ſun or planets. - And yet, notwithſtanding the 
long race that we ſhall then have run, and ſhall ſtill 
imagine ourlelyes juſt ſtarting from the goal, and find 


© no proportion between that ſpace, which we know 


© had a. beginning, aud what we are fure never will 


; © have an end. ; 


Sentio Te ſedem Hominum ag Homum conten plari, que 6 tibi parya (ut uf) its 
„ videtur, hc caleftia ſemper ſpeato; ils humana conteinnl o- 0 
* L : CICERO Somn. Scip. 


| T IE following. Effay comes from the. ingenious 
author of the letter upon Novelty, pete in a 


late Spectator: The notions are drawn from the Pla- 
tonic way of thinking, but as they contribute to raiſe 
Ins. : A: 8 
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be mind, and may inſpire noble ſentiments of our own 


ſuture grandeur and: happineſs, I think it well deſerves 
to be preſented to the public. x 

It the univerſe be, the creature of an intelligent mind, 
this. mind could have no immediate regard to himſelf 
in producing it. He needed not to make trial of his 
omnipotence, to be informed what effects were within 


its reach: the world, as exiſting in his eternal idea, 


was then as beautiful as now it is drawn forth into be- 

ing; and in the immenſe abyſs of his eſſence, are con- 
tained far brighter ſcenes than will be ever ſet forth to 
view; it being impoſſible that the great Author of Na- 
ture ſhould bound his own power, by giving exiſtence 


to a lyſtem of creatures ſo perfect, that he cannot im- 


prove upon it by any other exertions of his Almighty 
will. tween finite and infinite there is an unmea- 
furable interval, not to be filled up in endleſs ages ; for 
which reaſon, the moſt excellent of all God's works 
matt be equally ſhort of what his power is able to pro- 


duce as the moſt imperſect, and may be exceeded with 8 


the fame euſe. OR TAR. 

This. thought hath made ſome imagine, (what it 
muſt be conte iſed is not impoſſible) that the untathomed 
ſpace is ever teeming with new births, the younger ſtill 


unhcriting a greater perfection than the elder. © But as 


this doth not fall within my preſent view, I ſhall content 


mytelt with taking notice, that the conſideration now 
mentioned proves undemably, that the ideal worlds in 
the divine. underſtanding yield a proſpe&t incomparably 
more ample, various and delighttul than any created 
world can do: and that therefore, as it is not to be 
ſuppoſed that God ſhculd make a world merely of ina- 
nimate matter, however diverſified ; or inhabited only 

cteatures of no higher an order than brutes; ſo the 


end for which he deſigned his reaſonable offspring is the 


contemplation ct his works, the enjoyment of himſelf, 38 


and in both to be happy, having to this purpoſe egdowed 


them with correſpondent faculties and defires> He can 
have no greater plcature from a bare review of Kis 
3 ; 8 work 8, 
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works, than from the turvey of his own ideas j but we 
may be aſlured that he is well pleaſed'in the farisfaction 

derived to Beings capable of it, and for whoſe entertain- 
ment he hath erected this immenſe theatre. Is not this 
more than an intimation of our immortality? Man, 
who when conſidered as on his probation for a | 
exiſtence hereafter, is the moſt remarkble inftance of 
izine wiſdom; it we cut him off from all relation to 
Eternity, is the moſt wonderful and unaccountable com- 
eg in the whole creation. He hath capacities to 
odge a much greater variety of Knowledge than he will 
be ever maſter of, and an unſatisfied curioſity to tread 
the ſecret paths of nature and providence : but, with this, 
his organs, in their preſent ſtructure, are rather fitted 
to ſerve the neceſſities of a vile body, than to miniſter to 
bis underſtanding; and from the little ſpot to which he 
is chained,” he can frame but wandering gueſſes concern- 
. * . — . 
© ing the innumerable worlds of light that encumpals him, 
- Which though in themſelves of a prodigious bigneſs, do 
But juſt glimmer in the remote parts of the heavens; 
aud when with a great deal of time and pains he hath 
' labeured a little way up the ſteep aicent of truth, and 
beholds with pity the groveling multitude beneath, in 
2 moment his foot flides, and he tumbles down head- 


55 . | OS 4 
Thinking on this, I am obliged to helieve, in juſtice 
to the Creator of the world, that there is another ſtate, 
where man ſhall be better ſituated tor contemplation, or 
rather have it in his power to remove from object to 


object, and from world to world! and be accommodated 


with ſenſes,” and other helps, for making the quickeſt 

- _._and moſt amazing diſcoveries. How doth ſuch a genius 
as Sir Ifaac Newton, from amidſt the darknels that in- 
| | volves human underſtanding, break forth, and appear 
like one of another ſpecies! The vaſt machine we inhabit 

| lies open to him; he ſeems not unacquainted with the 

" * laws that govern it; and while with the tranſport 
bf a philoſopher he beholds and admires, the glorwus 
work, be is capable of paying at once a more devout 
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and more rational homage to his maker. But alas! 

narrow is the proſpect even of ſuch/ a mind! And 
how obſcure to the compals that is taken in by the ken 
of an Angel! or of a ſoul but newly eſcaped from its im- 
priloament in the body | For my part, I freely indulge 
my ſoul in the confidence of its future grandeur : it 
Pleaſes me to think that I, who know ſo ſmall a portion 


of the works of the Creator, and with ſlow and painful 


creep up and down on the ſurface of this globe, ſhall 


ere long ſhoot away with the ſwittneſs of imagination, 


trace out the hidden fprings of nature's operation, be 


able to keep pace with the keavenly bodies in the rapidity 


1 


of their career, be a ſpectator of the long chain of events 
in the natural and moral worlds, viſit the ſeveral apart- 
ments of the creation, know how they are furniſhed, 
and how inhabited, comprehend the order, and meaſure 
the magnitudes and diſtances of. thoſe orbs which to us 
ſeem diipoled without any regular deſign, and ſet all in 
the ſame circle; obſerve the dependance of the parts of 


each ſyttem, and (if. our minds are big enough tograſp  . 
the theory) of the ſeveral ſyſtems upon one another, 


trom whence refults the harmony of the univerſe. In 
eternity a great deal may bt done of this kind. I find 
it of ule to cheriſh this generous ambition; for beſides 
the ſecret refreſhment it diffuſes through my ſoul, it 
engages me in an endeavour to improve my taculties, as 
as well as to exerciſe them conformably-to the rank I now 


| hold among reaſonable Beings, and the hope I have of 


being once advanced to a more exalted ſtation; 


The other, and that the ultimate end of man, is the 


enjoyment of God, beyond which he cannot forma wiſh. 


Dim at beſt are the conceptions we have of the Supreme 


Being, who, as it were, keeps his creatures in ſuipenſe, 


neither diſcovering, nor hiding himſelf; by which means 


the Libertine hath a handle to diſpute his exittence, while 
the moſt are content to ſpeak him fair, but in their 


', hearts prefer every trifling tatisfactigg to the favour . 
© - of their Maker, and ridicule the good man for the ſin- 
_  gularity of his choice. Will there not a tune come, 
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166 IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, 
when the Free-thinker ſhall ſee his impious . ſchemes 
overturned, and be made a convert to the truths he hates; 
when deluded mortals ſhall be convinced of the folly of 
90 their purſuits, and the few wiſe who followed the guid- 
_ \, ance of Heaven, and ſcorning the blandiſhments of tcnſc, 
and the ſordid bribery of the world, aſpired to a ce- 
leſtial abode, ſhall Rand pofleſſed of their utmoſt with in 
the viſion of the Creator? Here the mind heaves a thought 
FF. 
his 2: when in inſtant it 

thinks itſelf to have the faſteſt hold, the object cludes 


— 


its expectations, and it falls back tired and baffled to 


the gronnd. , Doubtleſs there is ſome more pertect way 
of conyerſing with heavenly beings. Are not ſpirits ca- 
pable of mutual jntelligence, unlzis immerſed in bodies 
or by their intervention? Muſt ſuperior natures depend on 
inferior for the main privilege of ſociable beings, that 
of converſing with and knowing each other? 
What would they have done, had matter never been 
, created? I ſuppoſe, not have lived in eternal ſo- 
litude. As. incorporeal . ſubſtances are of a nobler 
order, ſo be ſure their manner of intercourſe is an- 
ſwerably more expedite and intimate. This method of 


Communication, we call intellectual viſion, as ſomewhat . 


analogous to the ſenſe of ſeeing, which is the medium 

of gur acquaintance with this viſible world. And in 
ſome ſuch way can God make himielf the object of im- 
mediate intuition to the bleſſed; and as he can, it is not 
circumſtances of doing it, to the weaknels and propor- 
image of his perfections, it is a ſecond - hand knowledge: 
5200 mT of him, it may be . 
ite him as he is. But what is that? It is ſomething, 
' that never entered into the heart of man to conceive; yet; 
what we can eaſily conceive, will be a fountain of un- 

_  lpeakable, of lasting rapture. All created gloxics 
will fade and die away in his preſence. Perhaps it will 
be my happineſs to compare the world with the — 4 
. em ; 
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emplar of it in the divine mind ; perhaps, to view the 


original plan of thoſe wiſe deſigns that have been execut- 


ing in a long 'ſucceſſiion of ages. Thus employed in 


; finding out his works, and contemplating their author, 


how hall I fall proſtrate and adoring, my body ſwal- 
lowed up in the immenſity of matter, my mind in the 
infinity of his perfeftions,  —  * 8 
N Multa putans, fortemque animn miſeratns intquam. VIRG, 
FN compathon to thoſe gloomy mortals, who, by their 
unbelief, are rendered incapable of feeling thoſe im- 
reſſions of joy and hope, which the celebraticn of the 
te glorious Eaſter feſtival naturally leaves on the mind 
of a chriſtian, I ſhall in this paper endeavour to evince, 
that there are grounds to expect a future ſtate, without 
fing in the reader any faith at all, not even the be- 

lief of a Deity. Let the moſt ſtedfaſt unbeliever © 
his eyes, and take a ſurvey of the ſenſible world, and cen 
ſay if there be not a connection, and adjuſtment, an exact 


and conſtant order diſcoverable in all the parts of it. 
Whatever be the cauſe, the thing itſelf is evident to all 


our faculties. Look into the animal ſyſtem, the paſſions, 
ſenſes, and locomotive powers; is not the like contri- 
vence and propriety obſervable in theſe too? Are they not 
fitted to certain ends, and are they not by nature directed 


to proper objects? 


t poſſible then that the ſmalleſt bodies 8 A 
management ſuperior to the wit of man, be diſpoſed in 
the moſt excellent manner agreeble to their reſpective na- 
tures 3 and yet the ſpirits or fouls of men be negleRed, 


or managed by ſuch rules as fall ſhort of man's under- 


ſtanding: Shall every other paſſion be rightly placed by 
nature, and ſhall that appetite of immortality, natural to 
all rinkind, be alone diſplaced, or defionted to be fruſ- 
trated? Shall the induſtrious application of the inferior 
animal powers, in the meaneſt vocations, be anſwered 
the ends we propoſe, and ſhall not the generous efforts 


à virtuous mind be rewarded ? In a word, ſhall the or- 


al world be all order and harmony, the intellectual alt 
— and confuſion ? He, who is bigot „ be. 
. lieve 
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Neve theſe things, muſt bid adieu to that natural rule of 


: of common ſenſe, t men ought to form their judg- 
{ ©< ments of things unexperienced from that they have ex- 
\ © perienced.” -.. Ke OH 


5 If any thi looks likes recompence of calamitous 


thereby we obtain the favour and protection of heaven, 
' and ſhall, whatever befals us in this, in another life meet 
with a juſt return, or elſe that applauſe and . 
which, is thought to attend virtuous actions. 

mer of theſe, our freethinkers, out of their ſingular wiſ- 
dom and benevolence to mankind, endeavoured to eraſe 

from the minds of men. The latter can never be juſtly 


putable, and ſo many good actions diſeſteemed or miſ- 
terpreted ; where ſubtle hypoeriiy is placed in the molt 


© - _ the heart and the foul are hid from the eyes of men, and 
the eyes of men are dimned and vitiated. Plato's ſenſe 
in relation to this point is contained in his Georgias, 
where he introduces Socrates ſpeaking after this manner. 
5 © It wasin the reigh of Saturn provided hy a law, which 
© the-gods have ſince continned down to this time, That 
_© they who had lived virtuouſly and piouſſy upon earth, 
© ſhould-after death enjoy a life full of happineſs, in cer- 

© tain iſlands appointed for the habitationof the blefled: 
but that ſuch as had lived wickedly, ſhould go into the 
©” receptacle of damned fouls, named Tartarus, there to 
©-ſuffer the puniſhments they deſerved. But in all the 

© reign of Saturn, and in the beginning of the ceign of 
©. Jove, living judges were appointed, by whom each per- 
{| © fon was judged in his life-time in the tame day on 
** _ © which hewas to die, The conſequence of which was, 

© © that they often paſſed wrong judgments. Pluto, therc- 
fore, wo preſided in Tartarus, and the guardians of the 

. © Bieſkd Hands, finding that, pn the other fide, many 
__ © untfitperſons were ſent to their reſpective dominions, 


< -compiained to. Jaye, who promiſed dd redrels the . 


A 


- 
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reaſoning from an A* muſt run counter to that maxim 
4 


virtue on this fide the grave, it is, either an aſſurance that 
he for- 


diſtributed in this life, where ſo many ill actions are re- 


engaging light, and modeſt virtue lies concealed z Where 
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© He added, the reaſon of theſe unjuſt proceedings is, that 
men are judged in the body. Hence many conceal the 
© blemiſhes and imperfections of their minds by beauty, 
© birth and riches; not to mention, that at the time of 
trial there are crowds of witneſſes to atteſt their having 


< lived well. Theſe things miſlead the judges, who be- 


* ing themſelves alſo of the number of the living, are 
© ſurrounded each with his own body, as with a veil 
© thrown over his mind. For the future, therefore, it 
© 1s my intention that men do not come on their trial till 
*. after death, when they ſhall appear before the judge, 
© difrobed of all their corporeal ornaments. The j 

© hunſelf too ſhall be a pure unveiled ſpirit, beholding 
© the very foul, the naked ſoul of the party before him. 
With this view I have already conftituted my ſons, 
© Monos and Rhadamanthus, judges, who are natives of 
* Atia; and ZEacus, a native of Europe. Thele, after 
death, ſhall hold their court in a certain meadow, from 


_ * which there are two roads, leading the one to Tartarus, 


the other to the Hands of the Blefled.* / 


Prom this, as from numberleſs other paſſages of his x 
_ writings, may be ſeen Plato's opinion of a future ſtate. 
A thing, therefore, in regard to us fo comfortable, in 


itſelf ſo juſt and excellent, a thing fo agreeable to the 


analogy of nature, and ſo-univerſally credited by all or- 
ders and ranks of men, of all nations and ages, what is 


it that ſhould move a few men to reject? Surely there 
muſt be ſomething of prejudice in the caſe. . I appeal to 


the ſecret thoughts of a freethinker, if he does nor ar- 


ve within himſelf after this manner: The ſenſes and 


_ , faculties I enjoy at preſent are viſibly deſigned to repair, 


or preſerve the body from the injuries it is liable to in 
its preſent circumſtances. But in aneternal ſtate, where 
no decays are to be repaired, no outward injuries to be 


" fenced againſt, where there are no fleſh and bones, nerves 


or blogd-veſlels, there will certainly be none of the 


. ſenſes; and that there ſhould be a ſtate of life without 


the ſenſes is inconceivable. 


But as this manner of reaſoning proceeds from a po- 


” * * 
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verty of i ion, and narrowneſs of ſoul in thoſe 
that uſe it, I ſhall endeavour to remedy thoſe defects, 
ny 02607 by laying before bw a caſe which, 

ible, may, perhaps, reconcile them 

— the beliefs what is ſupei F land and revealed. 

Let us ſuppoſe a perſon blind deaf from his birth, 
- who being grown to man's eſtate, is by the 2 
or ſome other. cauſe, deprived of his feeling, taſting, and 
ſmelling; andd at the ſame time has the impediment of 
his hearing removed, and the film taken from his eyes: 
What the five ſenſes are to us, that the touch, taſte, el 
ſmell were to him. And any other ways of r 
df a more refined and extenſive nature were to as in- 
conceivable, as to us thoſe are which will one day be 
adapted to perceive thoſe things which eye hath not ſeen, 
nor ear heard, e it entered into the Nos of 
man to conceive. it would be juſt as reaſonable 
in him to conclude, that the loſs of thoſe three ſenſes 
could not poſſibly be ſucceeded by any new inlets of per- 
ception ; as in 4 modern freethi to imagine there can 
be no ſtate of life and perception without the ſenſes he 
enjoys at preſent. Let us further ſuppoſe the ſame per- 


ſon's eyes, at their firſt openings to be truck vi 
at N of the moſt ga eaſing objects, on 
is ears with a aal vocal and 1 


tal muſic. Behold him amazed, raviſhed, tranh — ; 


3 and you have ſome diſtant repreſentation, ſome faint and 


glimmering idea of the ecſtatic ſtate of the ſoul in that 


article in which ſhe emerges from this ſepulchre of fleſh 
155 life and immortality. / : 
| - Tgheus eft ollis vigor, — 

5 Seminibus----- VIRG. 
HE fame facul of reaſon and underſtanding, w ich 
h us wes the brute part of the creation, 
de o ſubject our minds to greater and more manifold 
1er than ereatures of an inferior rank are ſenſible of. 
It is by this that we anticipate future diſaſters, and oft 


+ create to ourſelves real pain from im: evils, ag well 
Ws + which cannot 
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It behoves us, therefore, to make the beſt uſe of that 
fublime talent, which, ſo long as it continues the inſtru- 
ment of paſſion, will ſerve only to make us more miſera- 
* in proportion as we are more excellent than other 

K | 

It is the-privilege of a thinking being to withdraw 
from the Rs To ſolicit his e and turn his 
thoughts inward on himſelf, For my own. part, I often 
mitigate the pain ariſing from the little misfortunes and 
diſappointments that chequer human life by this introver- 
fion of my faculties, wherein I regard my own foul as the 
image of her Creator, and receive great conſolation from 
beholding thoſe perfections which teſtify her divine ori- 
ginal, and lead me into ſome knowledge of her everlaſt- 
But there is not any or circumſtance of my 
being that I contemplate with more joy than my immor- 
tality., I can eaſily overlook any preſent momentary, ſor- 
row, when J reflect that it is in my power to be happy 


- ” 


a thouſand years hence. If it were not for this thought, 


I had rather be an oyſter than a man, the moſt ſtupid and 
ſenſeleſs of animals than a reaſonable mind tortured with 
an extreme innate defire of that perfeAion which it de- 
pairs to obtain. $54 
It is with great pleaſure that I behold inſtinR, reaſon, 
and faith concurring to atteſt this comfortable truth. It 
is revealed from heaven, it is diſcovered by 8 | 
and the ignorant, unenlightened part of mankind have a 

natural propenſity to believe it, It is an agreeable en- 


tertainment to reflect on the various ſhapes under which 
this doctrine has appeared in the world. The Pytha- 


ous tranſmigration, the ſenſual habitations of the Ma- 
„ and the ſhady realms of Pluto, do all agree in 


| the main points, the continuation of our exiſtence, and 


the diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, proportioned = 


to the merits or demerits of men in this life. 


8 

lative 
ſub- 

lime 


But in all theſe ſchemes there is ſomething groſs and 
mind. enn ee and 
* 0 
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lime than the chriftian idea of a future ſtate. e hath 
not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
| heart of man to conceive the things which God hath pre- 

4 for thoſe 'that love him. The abovementioned 
| | ſchemes are narrow tranſcripts of our preſent ſtate: but 

in this indefinite deſeription there is ſomething ineffably 

1 pack; » had en e eee 

er piteh, not only to partake the enjoyments 
iſtian Paradiſe, but even to be able to trame any no- 

1 n order ify and! 

N in to our imagination, 

ae. way of condeſcenſion to —— way of thinking, the 

eas of light, glory, 2a crown, &c. are made uſe of to 
| — te which we cannot directly underſtand. — 
| © The lamb which is in the midſt of the throne ſhall feed 
| © them, and ſhall lead them into 2 fountains of wa- 
13 * ters; and God ſhall wipe away tears from their 
eyes. And there ſhall be 5 death, neither ſor- 
, nor crying, neither ſhall there be any more 3 

« © for the fotmer things are paſſed away, and behold all 

a gp ave new. There ſhall 8 and 
„ need no candle, neither light of the ſun: for the 
3 - 6 God giveth them light, and ſhall make them 

drink of the river of his pleaſures: and they ſhall reign 
© for ever and ever. They ſhall receive a crown of glory 

which fadeth not away. 

"Theſe are chearing refletions; And I have öften 
| wondered that men could be found ſo dull and phlegmatic, 
as to prefer the thought of annihilation before them; or 
fo ill · natured, as to endeavour 3 mankind to the 
| diſbelief of what is { pleaſing and profitable even in the 
—_— ; or ſo blind, as not to ſee that there is a Deity, 
and if there be, that this ſcheme of things flows from his 
Attributes, and evidently elend with the other parts 

of his creation. | 

| \ 1 know not how to account for this abſurd tum of 
thought, except it proceed from a want of other 7 l, vs 

ment joined with an in cken of Angularity: . l, | 


wher 
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culations. It is a thoug 
rious nature, for which reaſon I give it a place in the pa- 
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whereef they ſeem to be ignorant. The firſt is, that it 
is not the being ſingular, but being ſingular for ſome- 
thing, that argues either extraordinary endowments of 
nature, or benevolent intentions ' to mankind, which 


' draws the admiration and eſteem of the world. A 


miſtake in this point naturally ariſes from that confuſion 
of thought which I do not remember to have ſeen ſo 
great inſtances of in any writers, as in certain modern 


£ 


- treethinkers. 
The other point is, that there are innumerable objects 
within the reach of a human mind, and each of theſe ob- 


» 


je&s may be viewed in innumerable lights and poſitions, 
and the relations ariſing between them are innumerable. 
There is, therefore, an infinity of things whereon to 
employ their thoughts, if not with advantage to the 
world, at leaſt with amuſement to themſelves, and with- 


_ out: offence or prejudice to other people. If they pro- 


ceed to exert their talent of freethinking in this way, 
they may be innocently dull, and no one take any notice 


| of it. But to ſee men without either wit or argument, 


pretend to run down.divine- and human laws, and. treat 
their fellow - ſubjects with contempt for profeſſing a be- 
lief of thoſe points on which the preſent as well as fu- 


ture intereſt of mankind depends, is not to be endured, 


or my own part, I ſhall omit no endeavours to render 


their perſons as deſpicable, and their practices as odious 
in the eye of the world, as they deſerve. | 


SECTION XI. 
| Death and Judgment. 


f — Ackata eſt numine quand'e | 
4 Im propiore Dei. VIRG, 
HE following letter comes to me from that excellent 
1 man in holy orders, whom I have mentioned more 
than once as one of that Nen who aſſiſt me in my ſpe- 
t in ſickneſs, and of a very ſe- 


per of this day. 
P 3 


4 a 3 


„ | DRATHR AND JUDGMENT. 
sa, 8 1 & . rd » 

- © THE indiſpoſition which has long hung upon me 
< is at laſt grown to ſuch a bead, that it mot quickly 
make an end of me, or of itſelf, You may imagine, 


-© that whilſt I am in this bad ſtate of health, there are 


© none of your works which I read with greater pleaſure 


than your Saturday's papers. I ſhould be very glad 


4 


f it I could turniſh you with any hints for that day's 
#. entertainment. Were I able to dreſs up ſeveral thoughts 
© of a ſerious nature, which have made great impreſſions 
©, un my mind during a long fit of ſickneſs, they might 
© not be an improper entertainment for that occaſion. 
Among all the reflections which uſually riſe in the 
© mind of a weak man, who has time aud inclination to 
«* conſider his approacing end, there is none more natural 
than that of his going to appear naked and unbodied 
©. before him who made him. When a man conſiders, 


that as ſoon as the vital union is diſſolved, he ſhall fee 


© that Supreme Being whom he now contemplates at a 


-- © diſtance, and only in his works; or, to ſpeak more phi- 


© 4 lofophically, when by ſome faculty in the ſoul he ſhall 


- © apprehend the Divine Being, and be more ſenſible of his 


© preſence, than we are now of the preſence of any ob- 
jet which the eye beholds, a man muſt be loſt in 


©..carelefſneſs and ſtupidity, who is not alarmed ut ſuch 


© a thought. Dr. Sherlock, in his excellent treatiſe upon 
© death, has repreſented in ſtrong and lively colours 
© the ſtate of the ſoul in its firſt ſeparation from the body, 
© with regard to that inviſible world which where 


© ſurrounds us, though we are not able to diſcover it 


© through this grbfſer world of matter, -which is accom- 


modated to our ſenſes in this life. His words are as 


” 
_ 


follow: TR 
„ That death, which is our no world, is no- 
et thing elſe but our putting off theſe bodies, teaches us, 


1 that it is only our union to theſe bodies, which inter- 
& cepts the ſight of the other world: The other world is 
mot at ſuch a diſtance from us as we may imagine; the 


«6-throne of God, indeed, is at a great remove trom this 
; - N SY 46 earth, 
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earth, above the third heavens, where he diſplays his 


glory to thoſe bleſſed ſpirits which encompaſo his throne; 
but as ſoon as we ſtep out of theſe bodies, we Rep into 
the other world, which is not fo properly another 
world, (tor there is the {fame heaven and efrth ſtill) 
as a new ſtate of life. To live in theſe bodies is to 
live in this world; to live out of -them is to remove 
into the next: For while our ſouls are confined to theſe 
bodies, and can look only through theſe material caſe» 
ments; nothing but what is material can affect us; nay, 
nothing but what is ſo groſs, that it can reflect light, 
and convey the ſhapes and colours of things with it 
to the eye: fo that though within this viſible world 
there be.a more glorious ſcene of things than what ap. 


pears to us, we perceive nothing at all of it: tor this 


veil of fleſh parts the viſible and inviſible world: But 
when we put off theſe bodies, there are new and ſur- 
prifing wonders preſent themſelves to our views; when 
theſe material ſpectacles are taken off, the foul with its 


: own naked eyes ſees what was invilible before; and 


then we are in the other world, when we can lee it, 
and converſe with it. Thus St. Paul tells us, that 
when we are at home,in the body, we are abſent from 
the Lord; but when we are ablent from the body, we 
are preſent with the Lord. 2 Cor. v. 6, 8. And 
methinks this is enough to cure us of our tondneſs for 
theſe bodies, unleſs we think it more deſirable to be 
confined to a priſon, and to lock through a grate all 


our lives, which gives us but a very narrow proſpect, 


and that none of the beſt neither, than to be ſet at li- 
berty to view all the glories of the world, What 
would we give now for the leaſt glimpſe ot that invi- 
ſible world, which the firſt ſtep we take out of theſe 
bodies will preſent us with? T here are ſuch things as 
eye has not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath it en- 


tered into the heart of man to conceive :: Death opens 
, our eyes, enlarges our proſpect, preſents us with a 


e new anti more glorious world, which we can never 


© ſee while we are Hut ap in flellfz which ſhould make 


* 
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« us as willing to part with this veil, as to take the 
| « film off our eyes, which hinders our fight,” 5 
| - © As a thinking man cannot but be very much af- 
e fecled with the idea of his appearing in the preſence of 
that Being, whom none can ſee and live; he muſt be 
much more affected when he conſiders that this Bein 
vhom he appears before, will examine all the actions of 
his paſt life, and reward or puniſh him — Art I 
4 mult confeſs that I think there is no ſcheme of religion, 
< beſides that of ehriſtianity, which can — ſupport 
the moſt virtuous perſon under this thought. Let A 
4 ; © man's innocence be what it will, let his virtues riſe to 
t the higheſt pitch of perfection attainable in this life, 
| © there will be ftill in him fo many ſecret ſins, ſo many 
© human frailties, ſo many offences of ignorance, paſſion - 
| and prejudice, ſo many unguarded words and thoughts, 
4 and; in ſhort, ſo many defects in his beſt actions, 
that without the advantages of ſuch an expiation and 
| * atonement as chriſtianity has revealed to us, it is im- 
L « poſſible that he ſhould be cleared before his ry nol 
judge, or that he ſhould be able to ſtand in his fight. _ 
Dur holy religion ſuggeſts to us the _ means where- 
q by our gvilt may be taken away, and our imperfect 
? # obedience accepted. „„ 
lt is this ſeries _ thought that bow "gy eee 
\ to expreſs in the following hymn, whu com- 
F * compoſed during this my bel eld. N * 
| C | : 1. / 
When ri from the bed of death, 
| C'erwheim'd with guilt and fear 
B 48 1 ſee my Maker face to face,” 
ho ſhall I appear)! 
72 | 35 8 
If yet, while pardon may be found 
| — 8 de 4 95 
5 Mix heart with inward horror ſhrinks, 
. And trembles at the thought; 


* as + N F, III. * 
1 When thou, O Lord, ſhalt ſtand diſclos d, 
| Inn Majeſty ſevere, * e ˖ 
Aa fit m judgment on my ſoul, . 
OO bo fall I appeat! \ 
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being hath, therefore, ſo fo 
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IV. 
But thou haſt told the troubled mind, 
Who does her fins lament, 
The timely tribute ot her tears 
- Shall endleſs woe prevent. 


V. b 
Then ſee the ſorrows of my heart, 
Ere yet it be too late, IVE" 
And hear mv Saviour's dying groans, 
To give tnoſe ſorrows weight. 


VI. 
For never ſhall my ſoul deſpair, 
Her pardon to procure, | 
Who knows thy only Son has dy'd 
f To make her pardon ſure, 


. 


Ls. Morti i=---- _ b ' LUCAN., 
1 proſpe& of death is Þ gloomy and diſmal, that 
if it were conſtantly before our eyes, it would im- 
bitter all the ſweets of life. 1 Author of our 
us, that we are capa- 

ble of many „ eee and reflections, and meet 
with ſo many amuſements and ſolicitudes, as divert our 

thoughts from dwelling upon an evil, which, by reaſon, 
of its ſeeming diſtance, makes but languid impreſſions 
upon the mind. But how diftant ſoever the time of our 


death may be, fince it is certain that we muſt die, it is 


neceſſary to allot ſome e of our life to conſider the 
end of it; and it is highly convenient to fix ſon, e ſtated 
times to meditate upon the final period of our exiſtence 
— 5 The principle of ſelf-love, as we are men, will 

nake us inquire, what is like to become of us after our 
diſſolution: and our conſcience, as we are chriſtians, will 
inform us, that according to the good or evil of our ac- 
tions here, we ſhall be tranſlated to the manſions of eter- 
nal bliſs or miſery. When this is ſerioufly weighed, we 
muſt think it madneſs to be unpreparetl againſt the black 


moment; but when we reflect that, perhaps, that black 


moment may be to-night, how watchinl ought we to be! 
I wag wonderfully affected with a diſcourie I had 
| | oF lately 


* 
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head, which was to this effect: The c erat ion, 
laid the good man, that my being is precarious, moved 

© me many years ago to make a reſolution, which I have 
. © diligently kept, and to which I owe the greateſt ſa- 

< tiskaCtion that a mortal man can enjoy. Every night 
© before I addreſs myſelf in private to my Creator, I 
ay my hand upon my heart, and aſk myſelf, Whether 
8 if God rams goes ha my ſoul of me this night, I 
. © could hope for merey from him? The bitter agonies 
„I underwent, in this my firſt acquaintance with my- 


\ 


© mercy which is over all God's works, that they rather 
proved motives to greater circumſpection in my future 

conduct. The oftener I exerciſed myſelf in mediations 

© of this kind, the leſs was my nag and by maki 
the thoughts of death familiar, what was at- firſt ſo 
t terrible and ſhocking is become the {ſweeteſt of my en- 
| * joyments. Theſe contemplations have indeed made me 
© ſerious, but not ſullen; nay, they are ſo far from hay- 
# ing ſoured my temper, that as I wy a mind perfectly 
'/ _ © compoſed, and a ſecret ſpring of joy in my heart, ſo my 
t © converſation. is pleaſant, and my countenance ſerene. 


nad en. Ads 


ö © ſincere; I have no thare in pleaſures that leave a ſting 


A © behind them, nor am d with that kind of nurth, 
* © in the midſt of which there is heavineſs .. 
| 5 85 8 „ Tan . 
8 IME following letter was really written 4 
tleman in a languiſhing illneſs; w ich. | 


'/} himſelf, and thole who attended him, thought it im- 
| _ poſſible for him to outliye. If you think ſuch an image 
pdf the ſtate of a man's mind in that circumſtance: be 
worth publiſhing, it is at your ſervice, and take it as 
follows: . | "> ig 
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You formerly obſerved to me, that nothing made a 
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lately with a clergyman of my acquaintance upon this 


©; © ſelf, were fo far from throwing mie into deſpair of that 


I taſte all the innocent ſatisfactions of life pure and 
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© more ridiculous figure in a man's life, than the diſparity 
© we often find in him ſick and well. Thus one of an 
« unfortunate conſtitution is I exhybiting a mi- 

$ of his mind, or of his 
© body, in their turns. I havehad frequent opportunities 
© of late to conſider myſelf in theſe different views, and 
© hope I have received ſome advantage by it. If what 
c Nr. Waller ſays, be true, that HL 
The ſoul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 

_ ©'Lets in new light thro? chinks that time has made; 

© Then ſurely fickneſs, contributing no leſs than old age 
* to the ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the body, may 
« diſcover the incloſed ſtructure more plainly. Sickneſs 1s 
© a ſort of early old age; it teaches us a diſhdence in our 


©< earthly ftate, and inſpires us with the thoughts of a 


« future, better than a thouſand volumes of Philoſophers 
© and Divines. It gives ſo warning a concuſſion to thoſe | 
c props of our vanity, our ſtrength and youth, that we 
+ think of .fortfyiug ourſelves: within, When there is fo 
c little d ence on our out-works. Youth; at the 


5 8 „is but a betrayer of human life in a gentler 
< 


ſmoother manner than age : It is like a ſtream that 


. 6 nouriſhes a plant uponits bank, and cauſes it to flouriſh 


and bloſſom to the fight, but at the ſame time is under- 
© mining it at the root in ſecret. My youth has dealt 


more fairly and openly with me; it has afforded ſeveral 


< proſpects of my danger, and given me an advantage 


© not very common to young men, that the attractions of 


© theworld have not dazzled me very much; and I be- 
© gan where moſt people end, with a full conviction of 
«© the emptineſs of all ſorts of ambition, and the unſatiſ- 
© faftory nature of all human pleafures. . | 

6.36 When a ſmart fit af fickneſs-tells me this ſcurvy 
© tenement of my body will fall in a little time, I am 
even as unconcerned as was that honeſt Hibernian, who 


(being in bed in the great ſtorm ſome years ago, and 
told the houſe would tumble over his head) made an- 


© ſwer, What care I for the houſe ? I am only a lodger. 
I fancy it is the beſt, time to die when one is in the beſt 
| ? . _ ur 
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| 2 > Soaths the proſpeR 
= _ © «© ſured by number” of ears: 


„ are Wa Nr wa, enjoy —— _ after me. 
Wen e when en erable little atom every 
r © ſingle man ie, . on 
Ef git is a ſhame to be concerned at the 
„duch a trivial amin a0 L am. — my 
21 exit, the ſun will ariſe as bright as ever, 

ſmelb a Woergt; the 8 ſpring as pom the world 


r faſt us 
G mince fan ie: 
the wiſdom of Solomon) Paſſeti away 
„ membrance of 2 that tarrieth but one day 
There ate reuſdns enough, in the fourth chapter of 
the ſame book; to take an . young man contented 

of death. &-For honourable age is | 
ng ng her yr Pry 
: wiſdom is the grey 
= 08 — — life is old age. He 
e "was taken away ſpeadily, be that, wickedneſs ſhould 
© ra hg e | 
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